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DOLLY—A PORTRAIT. 
BY JOHN H. BONER. 


SOMEWHERE have I seen this face— 
Maybe on a Grecian vase, 
Some antique of dainty mold 
Whose pictorial legend told 
Of a pleasant festal day 
Tn Arcadia, when a fay 
Led the dance through flowery mead 
To the music of the reed. 

New YORE CIty. 
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THE RIDE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 











WE rose in the clear, cool dawning, and greeted the eastern 
star; 

‘‘To saddle!””—our shout rang sharply out by the huts of 
Kerf Hawar. 

The dervish slept by the wayside, the dog still dozed by the 
door, 

No yashmaked maid with her water-jar bent low by the 
swift stream’s shore. 

The poplar leaves, as we mounted, turned white in the 
veering wind, 

And the icy peak of Hermon shone pyramidal behind. 


We had looked on the towers of Hebron, and seen the sun- 
light wane 

Over Zion’s massive citadel, and Qmar’s holy fane; 

We had passed with pilgrim footsteps over Judah’s rocks 
and rills,* 

And seen the anemone torches flare on the Galilean hills. 

But our eager hearts cried, ‘‘Onward!—beyond are the 
fairest skies; 

Where rippling Barada silvers down the bower of the 
Prophet lies.” 


So we plunged through the tranquil twilight, ere the sun 
rolled grandly up, 

And brimmed the sky with its amber as Lebanon wine a 
cup 

We dashed down the bare brown wadys, where echo cried 
from the crag; 

There was never a hoof to linger, and never a foot to 
lag; 

We raced where the land lay level, and we spurred it, black 
and bay; 

Then the crimson bud of the morning flowered full into 
dazzling day. 


The dim, dark speck in the distance grew green and broad 
and large, 

And lo! a minaret’s slender spear on the line of its northern 
marge. 

Then O what a cheer we lifted, and O how we forward 
‘flew, 

And O the balm of the greeting breeze that out from the 
gardens blew! 

And now we rode in the shadow of boughs that were blos- 
som-sweet, 

While the gurgle of crystal waters rilled up through the 
swooning heat. 


Pink were the proud ponregranates, a rosy cloud to the 
sight, 

And the fluttering bloom of the orange was white in the 
zenith light; 

And sudden, or ever we dreamed it, did the orchards give 
apart, 

And there was the bowered city with the flood of its orient 
heart; 

There was the endless pageant that surged through the 
arching gate— 

There was the slim Bride’s Minaret, and the ancient “street 
called Straight.” 


And now that the ride was ended, there was rest for man 


We will rise in dreams, belovéd, by the gleam of the 

morning star, 

And ride to the pearl of cities from the huts of Kerf 
Hawar. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 
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PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 
BY ALBERT W. PAINE. 








As Maine is often cited by the enemies of Prohibition 
in proof of the failure or want of success to the cause, 
the following facts gathered from the recent ‘‘ Prelimi- 
nary Report of the Internal Revenue Commissioner” for 
the year ending with June last, in connection with the 
full report for the year previous, are worthy of especial 
notice, as bearing on the actual truth, or rather show- 
ing what the truth is. That the United States Revenue 
law has been vigilantly enforced is not disputed, and, 
hence, the Department Reports may be implicitly relied 
upon. Two or three years ago, however, the revenue 
collected in Maine and Vermont, because of the Prohibi- 
tory law, was so small the Government abolished the 
collectorship in those States and made them subsidiary 
to the more profitable office in New Hampshire. Owing 
to this cause the reports, as published, give no separate 
statistics from those States, but their names even disap- 
pear from the lists altogether. By the kindness of the 
Collector in New Hampshire, however, the writer has 
been futmighed with the additional particulars now de- 
tailed respecting the State of Maine. 

From the sources now indicated, it appears that the 
who’'e amount of internal revenue collected for the last 
fiscal year was $130,895,432, of which some $98,575,078 
was derived from the. manufacture and sale of distilled 
and malt liquors, being almost.to;# dollar three-fourths 
of the whole, the balance being chiefly derived from 
tobacco, The Preliminary Report, however, does not 
gives the particulars with reference to the several States, 
but only the aggregate of each, tho the full Report of 
the previous year is minute in its details and confirms 
the general correctness of the particulars now given. 

Taking the average of three-fourths of the whole as 
the portion to be credited to the liquor account, we have 
the following results in the several Northern States, 
which may be justly regarded as a fair representation of 
the whole, the figures of the last census being necessarily 
used as the basis of our calculation. 

The revenue derived from the liquor trade in the 
whole United States is $1.95, per inhabitant; in New 
York, $2.30; in Pennsylvania, $1.49; in New Jersey, 
$2.95; in Massachusetts, $1.02; in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, 65 cents; in New Hampshire, 85 cents. 
In Maine the whole amount received was $23,845, or 
three and two-thirds cents,per inhabitant, which is about 
the same as in Vermont, the exact figures of which are 
not at hand. 

Another view presents a like important result. By 
the reports, the whole number of venders of liquor, 
wholesale and retail, in New York was 32,964, or one 
to every 154 inhabitants; in Pennsylvania, 15,370, or 
one to every 277, in New Jersey, 7,913, or one to every 
143; in Massachusetts, 7,694, or one to every 232; in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, 4,474, or one to every 
200, while in Maine the whole number is 939 or one to 
every 691. In Vermont the result is about the same or 
some less than in Maine. 

I can readily imagine the reader to ask if that is not 
a bad show for a prohibitory State? I very readily an- 
swer, Yes! as the figures are thus briefly stated. But 
are not the relative ratios of Maine, compared with the 
other States, proof conclusive of a most remarkable suc- 
cess under the circumstances? No prohibitory law of 
any kind was ever perfectly effectual to prevent the 
prohibited crime. Even murder, robbery and other 
felonies are among the most common events of human 
life, tho universally prohibited under the severest pen- 
alties, and under laws having the universal favor of all 
people. Considering the enormity of the crimes now 
mentioned, compared with the offense under discussion, 
and the great ‘prejudice everywhere existing against the 

reform in question, even among our best citizens and 
throughout the different States of the Union, it may, 
with a great deal of truth, be asserted that the Prohi- 
bition law is, according to the foregoing figures, as sue- 
cessful in its operation as are the other laws of the crim- 


And besides there are many mitigating circumstances 

to be taken into consideration in adjudging the question 
of success. The Prohibition law necessarily recognizes 
the necessity of using liquor for mechanical and medic- 
inal purposes, and for these purposes no Prohibition is 
enacted, while no such exception is contained in the In- 
ternal Revenne Act, but the tax is assessed on all who 
sell. Of the class of apothecaries there are some 330 in 
Maine, all or most of whom pay the tax but are not 
within the Prohibitory Act. This accounts for about 
one-third of the whole. 
Then, again, the hotels, tho not excused by Jaw, are, 
as it were, compelled by their out-of-the-State patron- 
agé to accommodate their guests, and a consequent 
spirit of comity prevails in their favor, more especially 
with those located at places of public resort in summer, 
Along the whole coast of Maine from Kittery to East- 
port, it is well known that such hotels exist in great 
numbers, about fifty being found at Bar Harbor and 
other parts of Mt. Desert alone, and about the same 
number at Old Oschard and York; while all through the 
woods of Maine and around her many lakes a like pro- 
fusion of tax-paying places of resort are met with, the 
guests or patrons of which are Jargely from non-prohib- 
itory States, and must have their wants supplied or 
withdraw their patronage. 

In these ways, probably at least two-thirds of all the 
tax paying classes of venders are accounted for, leaving 
only some 300 or 400 to be charged to the Saloon account, 
being about one to every 1,800 or 2,000 inhabitants, and 
these all located in a very few of the more than 500 
cities, towns and plantations of the State, mainly in the 
few cities. 

Nor is this all, when we are considering the quantity 
of liquor drank in Maime. A saloon here, when com- 
pared with those of other States where no restriction is 
imposed, represents a far less amount of liquor sold than 
is sold in other places, owing to our comparative sparse 
population and to the very large majority of the people 
who are strictly temperate and opposed to the use. 
While the $25 tax in Maine represents a gallon sold, the 
same amount in New York and Boston would probably 
represent a barrel. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, does it not 
conclusively follow that, in Maine and Vermont, Prohi- 
bition does prohibit to a very great and encouraging ex- 
tent? 

BAnGor, ME. 

a : 


PROTESTANT EVANGELISM. 
METHOUS EMPLOYED BY THE REV. B. FAY MILLS 
“BY THE REV. 8. L, LOOMIS. 








ALTHO it is but four years since the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills left the pastorate of the Congregational church at 
West Rutland, Vt., in order that he might devote him- 
self to the work of an evangelist, he is already widely 
known as one who is exceptionally wise and successfu 
in the art of winning souls. 

The true evangelist 1s not, to Mr. Mills’s mind, a relig- 
jous free Jance, but a regular, authorized servant of that 
church or group >f churches with whom and for whom 
he labors. He is, to quote his own language, ‘‘ that 
officer or agent of the churches who, being outside the 
local organization is called by the Church to minister on 
special occasions with the design of stimulating the 
faith of believers and leading the unconverted to repent- 
ance.” This conception of his office gives character to 
all his work. He visits a town in response to the invita- 
tion of the Church of Christ in that town. His first step 
is to meet with the pastors of all the churches that are 
willing to engage in the movement, for mutual confer- 
ence. This is done, if possible, several weeks before the 
opening of the evangelistic campaign, and is done repeat- 
edly. A large and representative executive committee 
is appointed which is sub-divided into several small com- 
‘mittees among whom the work is distributed. One has 
charge of finance, another of advertising, another of 
music, another of ushers, another of daily prayer-meet- 
ings, and another of overflow meetings. A daily union 
prayer-meeting is held in view of the approaching 
services. The entire town is districted, apportioned to 
the several churches and canvassed by them, an an- 
nouncement ef the time and place of the meetings and 
an invitation to attend them being left at every house. 








and beast; 

For our trusty steeds there was shelter, and grain for a 
goodly feast; 

For us there were growing marvels, and a wonder-wealth 
untold ; 

In the opulent glow of the daytime, in night with it moon 
of gold. 

For sherbet and song and roses, with a love-smile flashed 
between, 

Recur like the beat of a measure in the life of a Damas- 
cene, 


ine] code here or elsewhere. 


Sixty thousafid such invitations were distributed in 
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Newark, N. J., before the opening of the recent meetings 
in that city. - 

The Mills meetings were very thoroughly and care- 
fully advertised throughout their progress as well as 
before their commencement. They were placarded in 
the horse-cars and other public places, The newspapers 
announced and gave full reports of them. Pulpit no- 
tices, prepared with care and fullness, were sent to all 
the pastors every Saturday; and large “A” bulletin- 
boards, of which sixty were in use, were placed in 
front of all the churches and in other conspicuous 
spots, on which were posted early every morning the 
announcements for the day. 

Those churches which engaged in the movement 
‘omitted all their regular meetings except that of Sunday 
morning, and for the time-being placed themselves, 
their pastors and their houses of worship, at the disposal 
of the executive committee. Twogreat union meetings, 
one in the afternoon and one at night, were held daily, 
except Saturday, in the First Presbyterian Church, which 
was the largest and most central church available. Mr. 
Mills himself usually presided and preached at these cen- 
tralmeetings. On Sunday evening and on Tuesday, which 
is in Newark the regular prayer-meeting evening. there 
were also held a number of overflow meetings in various 
parts of the city, a group of four or five churches unit- 
ing in one service. These meetings were all arranged 
and speakers for them appointed by the executive com- 
mittee. In some localities meetings of this sort were 
continued daily. 

When the crowds that flocked to the central meetings 
became so great that the church would not hold them 
all, attendance was limited to certain classes of persons. 
There were men’s meetings, meetings for young people 
between the ages of twelve and thirty, and meetings for 
Sunday-school officers and teachers. To many of the 
later meetings none were invited except those who were 
not church-members and friends who came with them, 
others being provided for in an overflow meeting close 
’ athand. Tickets were issued for the men’s meetings, 
the young people’s meetings and other special services, 
which were distributed through the congregations and 
in all the Sunday-schools of the city, with the request 
that no one take a ticket unless he expected either to use 
it himself or to give it tosome friend who would agree 
to use it. Tickets were also, in some cases, distmbuted 
on the streets. They were taken up at the door, but no 
person was refused admission for lack of one. It is said 
that ten tickets were circulated for one that was used. 
The following are specimens: 


SUNDAY, APRIL, 20TH, 3:45 P. M., 
Belleville Avenue Congregational Church, 
Rev. B. Fay MILLS TO MEN ONLY. 
Good for Bearer and Friend. 
Doors open at 3:30. 


Mr. Greenwood will sing. 
Present this at the Door. 





MR. MILLS’ LAST SERMON 
TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


IN THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
First Presbyterian Church, April 27th, 
BROAD STREET, 
Near Mechanic. AT 4 P. M. 


This Ticket MUST NOT be used by any one over 50 years of 
age,and by no one who is a Church Member, unless accom- 
panied by one who is not. 


NORTH END ONLY. 
ADMIT 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
(10 TO 30 YEARS) 
TO HEAR REV. 8S. FAY MILLS, 
Sunday, April 20th, 1890. 
Good at the Park Presbyterian Church at 10:30 A. M. 





Wednesday of each week was set apart as a day of 
special consecration and prayer. Merchants were urged 
to close their places of business, and manufacturers 
their shops and factories, that the day might be entirely 
‘given to God.” It commenced with neighborhood 
prayer-meetings in various parts of the city, and a large 
morning service was held besides those of the afternoon 
and evening. 

The music throughout the meetings was conducted by 
Mr. L. B. Greenwood, the associate of Mr, Mills, a young 
man with a winning face and a sweet voice; an effective 
solo singer as well as a good leader. He also conducted 
a number of meetings for children. A special edition 
of familiar ‘‘ Selected Songs” was used, and the supply 
of books was so abundant that every person in the audi- 
ence could have one. 

The pulpit was replaced by a spacious platform, from 
the front of which Mr. Mills spoke without a desk. At 
his right hand was Mr. Greenwood’sorgan. Behind him 
were seats for the clergy of the city, and still further 
back, and on both sides, sat a large chorus choir. 

As apreacher Mr. Mills is robust, incisive, earnest, full 
of feeling and always interesting. His discourses do not 
so bristle with references and texts as do some; but they 
are in the best sense scriptural. They are clear, logica', 
forceful and compact in style, and atthe same time 
richly and skillfu'ly illustrated from a wide range of 
ex perience, 

They do not aim at instruction, Almost without 








exception they appeal directly to the comscience and the 
will, and seek to secure from the hearer immediate sur- 
render to God. The instruction of the converts who are 
won in the meetings is left to other hands. 

Mr. Mills is very careful in his preaching to avoid any 
direct or implied reflection on the Church or her minis- 
ters. ‘*God never called any evangelist,” says he, “‘ to 
hold up to the criticism of the world the frailties that 
exist in the Church.” On the other hand he is out- 
spoken in his praise of her, especially when speaking to 
a congregation composed largely of unbelievers. He 
declares the Church to be “‘ the purest, greatest, noblest 
and most helpful thing that the world contains.” ‘‘ The 
man that speaks against her is corrupt at heart; he 
would strike his own mother.” He takes no time for the 
consideration of objections to Christian teaching, but 
assumes that there is no sincere infidelity among his 
hearers. 

** God has knocked at your hearts already in many ways. 
You know Christianity is true, and the man who says he 
does not believe it discredits his own intelligence Did you 
never feel that a word spoken from this Book meant you 
personally ? Yes, you have. That was God’s knocking at 
your heart to gain entrance.” 

He appeals constantly and-with great power to the 
more robust and noble motives that prompt one to obey 
the Gospel. ; 

The ‘following words, with which a sermon to men 
commenced, are thoroughly characteristic: 

“The first reason why a man ought to serve God is be- 
cause itis manly. No person can be a man and not serve 
God. He will always fall short in manhood unless he gives 
himself up to God. I have never heard but one man give a 
real reason for not following Christ. He said, in reply to 
my question, ‘Why are you not a Christian?’ ‘ Because I 
am not man enough.’ All God wants of us is that we 
should be men—not angels, but just true men.” 

There is progress in his preaching. The earlier dis- 
courses of the series are addressed to professing Chris- 
tians. : 

He began with a powerful sermon, urging them to 
personal consecration, from the text: ‘* But first gave 
their own selves to the Lord.” He then proceeded to 
point out the sins of Christians, and to show how they 
hinder the work of Christ. ‘‘ Take up the stumbling- 
block.” He appealed to them to be more earnest in 
prayer and labor for the salvation of the impenitent. 
‘Being in an agony he prayed the more earnestly.” 
Over and over again he commended to his fellow-Chris- 
tians the prayer of David: 

“Search me, O God, and know wy heart; try me and 
know my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

Throughout his entire visit his afternoon sermons were 
addressed, for the most part, to professing Christians; 
but after the first few evenings the audience, which at 
the outset was almost entirely composed of church- 
members, had changed its complexion. A large number 
of outsiders had been drawn in. He thereupon turned 
his attention to them, urging them to immediate repent- 
ance. ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his way.” He then pro- 
ceeded to unfold in a series of sermons with marvelous 
power and eloquence, the sinfulness, of sin, the beauty 
of the Saviour, the way of hfe, the danger of delay, and 
kindred truths. 

He pays special attention to the young and is remark- 
ably successful in leading them to Christ. He declares 
that “‘ five-sixths of the people saved are under twenty 
years of age.” 

“ After you are thirty you have one chance in twenty, and 
between forty and fifty there are but three out of one thou- 
sand. It means thatif you are twenty years old, five-sixths 
of your opportunities have already gone.” 

At the close of the service those who desire to lead a 
Christian life are requested to manifest it by rising. 
After an earnest prayer for the scores who give this 
proof of their purpose to follow Christ, the ushers pass 
through the aisles and distribute, with pencils, cards as 
follows: 

NEWARK, N. J., as 
I desire henceforth to lead a Christian life. 
Name, 
Residence, 


Church or Pastor preferred, 


All who have risen and others who are willing to do 
80, are requested to take and sign one of these cards. 
They are then collected and are afterward distributed 
among the pastors whose names they bear. Or if no 
preference is expressed on a card, it is assigned to the 
pastor of that Church which is nearest the residence 
named. . 

The main service is followed, in the evening, by an 
after-meeting in the spacious lecture-room, to which 
only a portion of the congregation is invited; viz., those 
who have recently accepted Christ, thoseywhbo are bur- 
dened for the souls of others, those who a terested in 
their own salvation, and friends of such persons who 
come with them. This invitation is broad enough to 
bring a great crowd. The room is packed to its utter- 
most capacity. The methods employed in these after- 
meetings are various; they are scarcely twice alike. 
They are always so conducted that a large number of 








persons take an audible part, each one very briefly. The 
first, which was filled mainly by those who came because 
of their desire for the conversion of others took, for 
example, this form. 

_ After the confused noise of crowding had been hushed, 
the leader told us in a few quiet, earnest words how 
great is the hope that they will be saved for whom God’s 
people offer fervent prayer, illustrating his truths by one 
or two telling incidents from his own experience. He 
then bade us to bow the head in supplication and to 
mention audibly those persons for whose salvation we 
were longing, while all together made their common re- 
quest for each person as he was named. Forthwith, 
while every head was bowed, there came from all parts of 
the room a multitude of murmured requests, two or three 
often spoken at a time. ‘“‘ Pray for my husband,” *‘ Pray 
for my son,” ‘* Pray for my brother,” pray for a slave of 
strong drink” After a while the question was asked: 
** Who will say, “‘ Pray for me?” And some were heard 
to respond, ‘‘ Pray for me.” Again he urges the people 
to pray aloud in a single sentence for their friends, ** and 
we will pray for you.” At another meeting he asks 
each of the clergymen, of whom a dozen or more are 
with him on the platform, to tell those who are seeking 
Christ, in a single sentence, how to become Christians. 
Again he urges every Christian in the room to give 
one reason for serving Christ; he then asks those who 
are resolved toserve Christ to rise and say: ‘* ] take Jesus 
to be my Saviour,” and scores comply with the request, 
and thus make their first confession of faith. At another 
meeting, where the inquirers were largely children, he 
asked them to kneel down and to repeat one after an- 
other the little prayer, *‘ Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
*tis all that Ican do.” At the close of the after meeting 
the cards were circulated again. They were also circu- 
lated in the overflow meetings and in the Sunday- 
schools throughout the city. 

Mr. Mills does not believe in continuing his meetings 
until the people are tired of them. At the close of tie 
third week we had a serviee of thanksgiving, and we 
bade him farewell in three successive meetings on the 
same evening when three different audiences filled to 
overflowing three of the large:t churches in the town. 
He has left a warm place in our hearts. Between two 
and three thousand cards have been gathered, the great 
majority of them signed by children and young people 
from the Sunday-schools, and most of them representing 
genuine conversions. The life of all the churches has 
been greatly quickened, and they are enjoying large 
accessions. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


— 
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CATHOLIC EVANGELISM AS CONDUCTED BY 
THE PAULIST FATHERS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE DESHON, 
ASSISTANT SUPERIOR OF THE CONGREGATIVUN OF ST. PAUL THE 
APOSILE. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

You ask me to write an account of the modus operandi 
of a mission, how it is conducted, how the attendance is 
secured, etc., etc.; adding that you think it is well for 
your readers to know what is done in the Catholic 
Church. 

I comply with your request with the greatest pleasure. 
It is fair, honorable and kind. If the spirit which dic- 
tated it were more observed in practice by Christians. 
animo-ities would disappear and the cause of Ubrist 
and of Christian Union, so dear toevery Christian heart, 
be greatly promoted. A Catholic mission is a systematic 
effort for the salvation of souls by the preaching of the 
Word of God and the administration of the Sacraments, 
more especially those of Penance, commonly called Con- 
fession, and of the Holy Eucharist or Communion. It 
consists of a series of sermons and instructions given 
either by one priest or a number of priests, according to 
the number of souls in the parish in which it is given. 
These priests may be some of the secular clergy who 
combine together, or members of a religious order or 
congregation, who are more especially trained for the 
purpose. Sometimes one priest may give all the ser- 
mons and instructions and his brother priests assist him 
in the confessional when the number of the people is 
great. 

These missions are given at the application of the par- 
ish priest. In his application he states the size of his 
parish, from which it is inferred how many priests may 
be wanted; and the date of the opening of the mission 
is arranged. This date is usually fixed at a considerable 
time after the application. The parish priest announces 
the mission to the people a number of Sundays before- 
hand, and enlarges upon its importance, and spreads 
abroad as much as he can the news of it in this way, 
and by personal visitations where he thinks it necessary. 
When the missionaries at one of our missions arrive, 
they erect a large, plain cross, painted black, in a con- 
spicuous place in the church,and throw over'the arms of 
it a white cloth. This is a sort of symbol of the object of 
the mission, indicating repentanc2 for sin and the mercy 
of God. It isa simple means of fixing the attention and 
of producing a salutary impression. The mission gen- 
erally opens ona Sunday, when the people can be got to- 
gether. Ateach of the early masses the order of exer- 
ercises ig announced and a short address is made, for five 
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or ten minutes at the most, entirely practical and cal- 
culated to stimulate their faith and good will to secure 
all its benefits; at the high mass, later, a more ex- 
tended discourse,is preached, setting forth the nature 
of a mission as an extraordinary means of grace, and 
inspiring them with enthusiasm to make it; then, 
what is required of them: viz., punctual attendance, 
fervent prayer, and immediate abandonment of sin, if 
conscious of being willful sinners.. This is about all that 
is neces‘ary to insure the attendance of pretty nearly all 
the people of the parish. It is like striking a spark of 
fire into well-prepared tinder, it spreads quickly and 
everywhere. In the country it appears to reach every- 
body; in the city it reaches great numbers who have 
fallen off from the practice of religion, and who are ap- 
pirently dead to spiritual things. The daily exercises 
of the mission are given early in the morning, and in 
the evening, after work is over, in order to accommo- 
date the necessities of working people. As the hour of 
commeneing work is commonly seven A. M. the morning 
exercise in our mission is almost always at five A. M. The 
church must be opened, lighted and warmed at about 
half-past four. Mass commences punctually at five. if 
possible, there is music, consisting of hymns or a litany, 
and the people pray during the mass; then an instruc- 
tion is given which is strictly limited to half an hour, 
so that the people can leave, if they wish, at six o’clock. 
This gives them time to get breakfast and get to their 
work at seven o’clock. The instruction is practical and 
thoroughly prepared tho never read. It deals with 
such things as contrition, examination of conscience, 
confession, firm purpose of amendment as a part of con- 
tri‘ion, obligation of attendance at mass on Sunday and 
holy-days of obligation, the different vices of blasphemy, 
hatred, dishonesty, etc., etc., of prayer, devout life, etc., 
etc. They are not exhortations intended expressly to move 
the feelings, but are animated, didactic instructions cal- 
culated to teach duty by solid argument, and illustrated 
by appropriate comparisons and examples, and are so 
adapted as to reach the will by enlightening the intel- 
lect. They are listened to:with great attention, and 
form a most useful part of the mission. 

As the women who have families, and the old and in- 
firm cannot attend so early, a second instruction, at a 
later hour, about nine o’clock, is given for their benefit. 

Nearly as many attend the two morning instructions 
as the evening services. If the church at night is 
crowded, seats and aisles, as it often is, in the morning 
the seats will be filled very well, even when there is only 
one instruction at half-past five o’clock. The season or 
the weather makes surprising!y little difference in the 
attendance. 

After the sermon, what is called the .“‘ Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament ’”’ is given. This Benediction 
is given as follows: The altar is lignted up. The priest 
takes the Blessed Sacrament (the veritable Christ) in its 
Sacred Repository from the Tabernacle on the altar and 
places it on the altar table in full view of the people. 
The choir sings the prcper hymns, the priest meantime 
kneeling, incenses the Sacrament, rises, goes up the 
altar steps, takes the Sacrament in his hands, turns 
around and, in silence, makes with it the sign of the 
cross over the people who bow the head in adoration. 
Then he replaces it in, the Tabernacle, the choir sings 
a short psalm, he retires, and the service is over. 

The singing of hymns in English is carried on with 
success and fervor when circumstances permit, and is 
getting rapid extension. 

In the evening the exercises begin usually at half-past 
seven; as the people may not all have assembled, a short 
instruction of about twenty minutes is given. ‘Vhismay 
be more dogmatic, either explaining a point of the 
Apostles’ Creed, or some Catholic doctrine, either simply 
or in connection with one of the mysteries of the Rosary. 
This is usually more explanatory than controversial, in- 
structing Catholics and removing misapprehensions of 
Protestants, should they be present. Then a third part 
of the Rosary is recited, as follows: The priest recites a 
part of the Apostles’ Creed, which the people finish. 
Then he says: ‘“‘ Let us meditate un the agony of our 
Lord in the Garden,” and recites a part of the Lord’s 
Prayer. which the people tinish, and the first part of the 
Hail Mary: ‘ Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” (St. Lukei, 28, 42.) The people 
add the imvocation: ‘‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners, now, and at the hour of our death.” 
This is repeated ten times. The meditation and prayers 
constitute what is commonly called a ‘‘ decade” of the 
Rosary. Five decades are recited each evening. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays the meditations are called the sor- 
rowful. mysteries. The agony in the Garden, the 
scourging, the crowning with thorns, the carrying of 
the Cross, the Crucifixion. On Mondays and Thursdays 
the meditations are on the infancy and childhood of our 
Lord. They are called the Joyful Mysteries. On Sun- 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays they are on the Resur- 
rection and,events following it. They aré called fhe 
Glorious Mysteries. The whole congregation answering 
the prayers in a loud voice has a wonderfully inspiring 
effect. The choir sings the invocation to the Holy 
Spirit, and at eight o’clock the sermon begins, 

Now, in what respeot does the Catholic migsion differ 
from the‘ revival,” or protracted meeting? Jt seems to 


me to be in the character of the preaching (sermons and 
instructions). In Protestant preaching, the stress is laid, 
as is evident, on the importance of faith and the effort 
is directed to produce faith in those supposed not to have 
it, As ‘‘ faith,” according to the Protestant idea, is not 
merely an assent of the intellect to truth, but a senti- 
ment or feeling, usually called ‘‘ confidence,” many péo- 
ple have difficulty in understanding what is required, or 
how they can satisfy the requirement, and cannot, or 
think they cannot, be converted. They do not join the 
Church, as they say, and remain in statu quo. Among 
Catholics the idea of faith is different. It is a firm ad- 
herence to the truth of the revelation of God; the Catho- 
lic believes the doctrines of religion have been revealed 
by God, and that he should not deny them, but firmly 
adhere to them; this is his faith, and it is not necessarily 
destroyed by sin. His faith may be dead and incapable of 
securing his salvatior, through sin, and yet remain; to 
justify him and make him pleasing to God, this faith 
must be made a'ive, or vivified by charity, or the love of 
God, or a true spirit of obedience, or by good works; for 
these terms mean the same thing in the Catholic system 
of doctrine. ‘ 

Now, the effort of the Catholic mission is not so much 
to produce faith—for a'l are supposed to have it already 
—as to vivify and strengthen it. The gift of faith is 
given, as we believe, in the sacrament of baptism, in- 
clining the will to accept and adhere to the doctrine of 
religion; and the strong faith of the body of Catholics is 
a phenomenon everywhere observed and commented on. 

The evening sermons last from three-quarters to one 
hour and a quarter. 

They assume the faith of the hearers in the great 
truths of religion, and are devoted to the explanation 
and enforcement of them. The subjects of them in the 
beginning are what we call the Eternal Truths, such as: 
The importance of salvation, or the value of the soul, 
mortal sin and its consequences, the death of the sin- 
ner, or the lessons of death; judgment at the hour of 
death, or the General Judgment, Hell, the danger of 
delaying repentance, etc., etc. These sermons are cal- 
culated to produce a horror of sin, and a fear of God’s 
justice if sin be persisted in. At the same time, God’s 
willingness to forgive, on the simple condition of re- 
pentance and disposition to obey in future; the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ in his behalf, and his ability to 
repent assisted by God’s grace, always ready for him, 
are made prominent. It is made clear to him that all 
that 1s required of him is a good will and sincere deter- 
mination, with the help of God’s grace, to lead a new 
lifeand keep God’s Commandments. Coming with these 
dispositions to the Sacrament of Penance, he makes his 
confession according to God’s requirements, and receives 
absolution from the mouth of the priest, believing in 
the words of Christ: ‘‘ Whose sins ye shall forgive they. 
are forgiven, and whose sins ye shall retain they are 
retained.” 

The confessions of the people are not usually com- 
menced until three or four days after the mission opens, 
to give them opportunity to hear a number of discourses 
and instructions to fix their attention on their spiritual 
interests, and that they may pray a good deal, so as to 
be duly prepared for the worthy reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

After the opening of the confessional, and when the 
people are thoroughly aroused, the sermons change their 
character. They are more on what we call the means of 
perseverance in God's grace, on the avoiding the occa- 
sions of sin, on the necessity of temperance, on habits of 
prayer, and on the practice of a truly devout life. A 
special sermon on the mercy of God is preached, so that 
the most diffident and most hardened may pluck up 
courage and turn back to God. 

After the confessionals are open the priests sit, ready 
to hear all that come. The hours of hearing on our 

missions are from five to seven A.M., from nine to twelve 
A.M., from three to six P.M., and in the evening, as long 
as may be required. 

It is slow and steady work, which must go on until all 
have had an opportunity to be heard. 

On an average I should say about two-thirds of all tne 
people are heard. Say, where there are twenty-five 
hundred people, big and little, we expect some 1,700 to 
come to confession. 

When the children, too small to come to confession, 
are left out of account it is evident that a pretty clean 
sweep is made of all the rest. After confession, they 
receive Communion the same day or the next morning. 
When any one goes to confession we have a practice of 
giving him a leaflet, containing short instructions for 
ordering his life, so as to preserve the fruit of the mis- 
sion. As these leaflets are put up in bundles of 100 each, 
they keep an accurate account of the number heard, and 
tell us of the approach of the end of the mission. I 
inclose you this four-page leaflet, that your readers 
may sea it for themselves: 


‘PUT THIS IN YOUR PRAYER BOOK AND KEEP IT AS A RE- 
MEMBRANCE OF THE MISSION OF THE PAULIST FATHERS. 
(CRUCIFIX.] 

“‘O MY SOUL! never forget those happy days when you 
were so sincerely converted to Gop. Never forget the 
promises you then made to Gop and your Father Confessor. 

“QO SackED Heart OF JESUS! burning with love for me, 





inflame my heart with love for Thee, 








““O MArRy! obtain for me the grace to persevere in my 
good resolutions. 


““ THE LAST WORDS OF ADVICE GIVEN AT THE MISSION. 

“T. Be careful to say your morning and evening prayers; 
for prayer is the key to the treasures of Heaven. ‘ Ask and 
ye shall receive,’ says our Lord. 

“TI. Often call to mind that it is appointed for you ONCE 
TO DIE—you know not when, nor where, nor how; only this 
you know, that if you die in mortal sin you will be lost for- 
ever; if you die in the state of grace you will be happy 
forever. 

“*In all thy works remember thy last end, and thou 
shalt never sin.’—Ecc.uvs. vii. 

“TIL, Never neglect to hear Mass on Sundays and Holy- 
days of Obligation. By uniting our hearts with all the 
feithful in offering up the great Sacrifice of the Mass, ist, 
we offer an act of infinite adoration to Gop; and 2d, we 
bring down upon ourselves the choicest blessings of Heav- 
en. 
“ 4 durk cloud hangs over the Catholic family that 
neglects Mass. 

“TV. Becareful about what you read, for bad reading is 
poison to thesoul. Provide yourself with Catholic books. 
Take a Catholic newspaper. 

“VY, Remember that a man is known by his company. 
Keep away from the saloon. Beware of the familiar com- 
pany of persons of the other sex. Kemember what you 
promised at the Mission, and fly from the danger of sin, 
for ‘he that loveth the danger shall perish in it.’—EccLts. 


* iii. 


“VI. When you are tempted by bad thoughts say quick- 
ly, ‘JEsusand Mary, help me!’ Then say the Hail Mary 
till you have banished the temptation. Remember that 
Gop sees you at every instant. 

“VII. If you are so unhappy as to fall again into sin, be 
not discouraged; quickly beg pardon of Gop, and seek the 
first opportunity to go to Confession and start again ina 
new life. 

“*He that shall persevere unto the end he shall be 
saved.’’—MATT. x. 

“VIII. Go to Confession and Communion once a month, 
if possible; at least never allow three months to pass with- 
out approaching these Sacraments.- By Confession our 
souls are cleansed from sin and strengthened to resist temp- 
tation. By Communion our souls are nourished by the 
Sacred Body and Blood of JEsUs CHRIST. 

“+ He that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me.’— 
JOHN vi, 58. 

‘Consider how noble it is to make some sacrifices for the 
love of Gop. ‘If any man will come after Me let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.’— 
MATT. xvi, 24. 

“<* He that taketh not up his Cross and followeth Me, is 
not worthy of Me.’—MArTT. x, 38.” 

In all the missions a special effort is made to promote 
the cause of temperance. The vice of drunkenness is 
alluded to in most of the sermons and instructions as a 
chief cause of sin and of the ruin of the soul. This is 
made prominent in the sermon on the * occasions of 
sin.” Often in cities and large towns a special sermon is 
preached on temperance, at its close a pledge-card is 
distributed to all the people to carry home with them 
and consider, and, if they think proper, sign it. By 
signing it they promise to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks either for life or for a fixed time. The next night 
after the sermon, the cards so signed with the name of 
the person and his residence are collected and recorded. 
The interval of one day is allowed that the act may not 
be an unconsidered one, done in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, but deliberate and thoroughly determined 
upon. Very great numbers sign these cards. Such 
promises are a powerful means for the reformation of 
drunkards and a preservative against the danger of 
drunkenness. 

I send you a specimen card. 


‘TOTAL ABSTINENCE PROMISE 
: “GIVEN AT THE 
‘“ MISSION OF THE PAULIST FATHERS 
‘© IN THE CHURCH OF 8ST PAUL THE APOSTLE NEW YORK, Jan. 1889, 
“For the Love of JESUS CHRIST, and with the Grace of 
God I Promise to Abstain from all intoxicating drinks. 


DRADER. 6 aiadcicccasccdicccce ccocossssoce siti cbeuiiiaalals 
ADORBOB c 665s ccrscce seccsdccccocsesees siisiatteveréeneienaits 


‘* REASONS FOR MAKING THIS PROMISE. 
* A’s REASON: 

“ft do not make this promise for my ownsake There is no 
danger of my ever becoming a drunkard, but I feel a cer- 
tain obligation in charity to do something for the good of 
others. : 

“B's REASON : 

“| donot want to bea selfish man, I should like to do 
something to elevate the tone of public morality. Intem- 
perance is a great cause of crime. 

*C’s REASON : 

“| feel the necessity of giving good example. IfI am a 
total abstainer I can save by the influence of my example 
many another from a drunkard's grave. 

“T)’s REASON: 

“IT must do some penance forsin. It is a good penance to 
deny myself the use of intoxicating drinks in union with 
the Sacred Thirst our Lord suffered on the Cross. 

“ E’s REASON : 

‘7 do not need drink. I shall bein better health. 1 shall 
be able to do more work, and with less fatigue, if lama 
total abstainer than I can if I am a constant drinker, 


a} “F's REASON: 
“T have been long persuaded that when the demon of drink 





enterg one’s home the apge} of peace departs, 1 prefer ta 
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live with the angel of peace than with the demon of drink; 
hence, I allow no drink to come into my house. 
“ G’s REASON: 

“I took the pledge against alcohol when I was a boy. I am 
sure it has saved me from much danger and trouble. As 1 
look back over the years, I recall many of my acquaintances 
who were overtaken by poverty, death and bereavements, 
which never would have fallen them if they, too, had be- 
come total abstainers. 

“ H's REASON: 

“TL have made up my mind that the money spent for drink 
has purchased for me nothing but misery and sin. 1 have 
something better todo with my money than to bring on 
myself a curse. 

“T’s REASON : 

“T have no need of the pledge myself, but I want to make 
some reparation for the many sins of drunkeness committed 
throughout the world. 

“J’s REASON: 

“TI koow my own weakness. Once [ was uomanned by 
drink. I have sworn that I will never be a slave again to 
the foul thing.” 

At the close of the mission in the eveniug there is a 
special ceremony called the renewal of the baptismal 
vows. A structure is erected within the Sanctuary or 
just outside of it—the baptismal font, or a representa- 
tion of it is placed upon it, all the emblems of baptism 
are exhibited, and it is brilliantly adorned with lights 
and flowers. The sermon is on baptism, its graces and 
privileges, the obligations of the Christian to correspond 
to them, a somewhat extended examination of con- 
science on the Ten Commandments, and the duties of the 
Christian in order to inspire a horror of ‘a past sinful 
life, the goodness of God in forgiving them, and the 
gratitude they should feel for it, especially for the out- 
poaring of the grace, which in the mission has led to 
their conversion, Then in token of this gratitude and 
of their determination to show it in the future, they are 
asked to renew their baptismal vows. 

Immediately the whole congregation stand up and,re- 
sponding to the questions of the priest, renew their faith 
in God, in Jesus Christ, in the Holy Ghost, and in all the 
articles of the Catholic faith. Then holding up their 
right hands, they promise to renounce Satan, all his 
works, all his pomps, and every mortal sin. This con- 
cluding scene is very impressive; it creates an inde- 
scribable enthusiasm and remains in the memory with 
a most salutary effect for a long time. Many who have 
becume good Christians at the mission say that they can- 
not forget these solemn promises as long as they live. 

The missionary preacher, for himself and his associ- 
ates, thanks the people for their attendance and good- 
will, asks their prayers for the missionaries, and prom- 
ises to pray for them, invokes both temporal and spirit- 
ual blessings upon them and their families, gives them 
the benediction of the Head of the Church, and, bidding 
them all farewell, closes the mission. 

Small missions, where the congregation does not ex- 
ceed 1,500, Jast commonly one week; if somewhat larger 
and the church readily accommodates them, it may be 
continued for ten or twelve days. Latterly, the larger 
congregations are divided, and the time is extended to a 
fortnight, the women attending the first week and the 

men the second, thus giving comfortable accommoda- 
tion for both sexes. 

In very large congregations in our big cities, there is a 
division often into four sections, a week each being given 
to married women, to single women, to married men, 
and to single men. This is found to give very satisfac- 
tory results, spreading a religious influence over the 
whole family for four weeks. Besides, the influence of 
the devout female sex brings the whole body of men to 
attend from the very opening the exercises of their part 
of the mission. 

The missions have been found by experience to be a 
powerful means of instructing the ignorant, of bringing 
back to fervor the careless and indifferent, and of re- 
newing the spirit of religion. They are most strongly 
recommended by the Plenary Council of Baltimore, and 
the different diocesan synods and parish priests every- 
where are availing themselves of them to supplement 
their own efforts to promote Christian virtue and the 
salvation of souls among the people of their flocks. 

New York Ciry. 
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NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. 


BY -PROFESSOR BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In a previous paper it was pointed out that the two 
great questions of philosophy concern the nature of 
reality, aud the conditions of knowledge. It is doubtful 
if our realistic philosophers have adequately studied the 
latter question; indeed, they have largely ignored it, or 
rather been ignorant of it, except as now and then they 
came upon an agnostic under some one of his many 
aliases. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. Our entire life, 
physical and mental, begins its unfolding without the 
aid of our wisdom. Our constitution and experience 
provide for this, and give life and thought a certain 
form in advance of our reflection. When, then, reflective 
thought begins, the mind finds itself in possession of a 
body of more or less organized knowledge, and concern- 
ing its validity common sense never has a doubt, Thus 





‘venient to doubt other knowledge, especially if it make 


life precedes reflection, and a law of our nature does for 
us what we could never do for ourselves. Knowledge 
takes care of itself. 

But this instinctive knowing is never perfect. It 
remains on the surface of things and is often in contra- 
diction with itself. Hence arises the need of passing 
from instinct to reflection, of scrutinizing our mental 
proeesses with the aim of rectifying them or of making 
them more accurate and consistent. But this passage 
from unreasoning spontaneity to reasoned truth is only 
slowly accomplished. Hence a large part of cur think- 
ing is an inconsistent compound of instinct and reflec- 
tion, in which, not infrequently, each factor cancels the 
other, This is especially the case with speculations 
bearing on the problem of knowledge. For common 
sense, the problem itself does not exist. Knowledge is 
self-evident and beyond all question. This naive trust 
in knowledge generally clings even to the negative and 
destructive speculator, and thus his theory is saved from 
its own consequences, in this way many views obtain 
currency whose bearing on the theory of knowledge 
makes them suicidal. But common sense thinks none 
the worse of them on that account, nor do their holders 
lose faith in them because of their self-destructive char- 
acter. It is no objection to materialism or sensational- 
ism or atheism that its theory of knowledge is absurd 
and makes science impossible. Knowledge takes care of 
itself, at least sense-knowledge does; and it is often con- 


any practical demands upon us. 

A good illustration of this sort of thing is found in 
the frequent appeal to Hume by pbysical dogmatics 
against some religious doctrine, for which they have 
no fancy, in the deepest unconsciousness of the fact 
that Hume is quite as effective against physics as he is 
against religion. A doubt of physics would be absurd, 
of course; but a doubt of moral or religious truth might 
well be admissible. The former doubt may be a neces- 
sary implication of the system, but no one dreams of 
holding the system responsible, Hence, no one is sur- 
prised when a huge dogmatic system is built upon the 
doctrine of the unknowability of real existence. The 
system is saved from itself by our spontaneous trust in 
the senses. In this way it gets its data and a foundation 
for itself, and is enabled to reserve all its energy for 
offensive warfare. This state of things results from 
mixing up our instinctive trust in knowledge with rea- 
soned speculation. The former is the very best basis 
for practical life; but the latter must stand or fall by its 
logic. A theory is responsible for all that is contained 
in it, and if its implications are absurd, the theory is 
absurd also. When this simple principle is fairly mas- 
tered, it will relieve speculation of a good deal of solemn 
and conceited nonsense. 

As an illustration of the suicidal character of certain 
theories, let us take materialism. In this view knowl- 
edge is the product of the interaction of the physical 
elements. These may be very mysterious, but they are 
essentially physical, separated and grouped in space, 
and variously modifying one another by their inherent 
forces. Out of such interaction thoughts arise. This 
in itself is a great wonder, but a still greater exists. For 
not only must thoughts arise, but true thoughts must 
arise; that is, thoughts which rightly reproduce the in- 
dependent fact. This second demand is a great advance 
upon the first, for thoughts might arise which should he 
of the nature of dream or illusion, so as to point to 
nothing beyond themselves. In that case the bottom 
would fall out of the entire system. 

True thoughts, then, must arise, or the system is base- 
less. And since there is nothing but the elements inthe 
case, we must say that the elements are shut up by their 
nature to right thinking. To allow them any choice or 
chance would be magic and nonsense. To attribute any 
learning, habit, heredity to them would be no better. 
To be sure, the materialist uses these terms very freely, 
but he has never succeeded in giving them any meaning 
in a world of physical law. To claim that two organ- 
isms physically identical would think differently; no 
matter how produced, would be to abandon the theory. 

The thoughts of the elements, then, are a necessary 
result of their nature; and unless knowledge is to be 
abandoned those thoughts must be right. But here we 
are met by the problem of error. On any theory a large 
part of human thinking is erroneous, and especially so 
on the materialistic theory. For human thought has 
shown a persistent tendency to believe in the soul and in 
a future life; and, as matter which is shut up to right 
thinking has produced these thoughts, it follows that 
they are true; and then it follows that materialism is 
false. Here isan antinomy of the most grievous sort. 
If materialism be true most of us are bound to believe it 
false; for it is matter that hath made both us and our 
opinions and not we ourselves. It would be of no avail 
to appeal to natural selection to help us out of this 
trouble; for natural selection also has taken an anti- 
materialistic direction in matters of belief. 

Similar considerations apply to any necessitarian and 
atheistic scheme. Every such system breaks down on 
the problem of error. Itis forced to regard the finite 
thought as the outcome of the system; and if that 
thought be false, absurd, superstitious, the system itself 
isto blame. Thus we carry an element of folly and un- 





and make error and evil cosmic, necessary and univer- 
sal. If we should attempt to eliminate the error by 
taking a vote on truth, we could not be sure that the 
vote itself would be trustworthy; and, as atheists, we 
should be sorely embarrassed by the discovery that on 
our specialty the vote was going against us. That is, we 
should be embarrassed if we thought of the matter, or 
if our disciples thought of the matter. Luckily, how- 
ever, all eyes are holden. Common sense makes us a 
present of knowledge; and however destructive of that 
knowledge our theory may be, we may rely on remain- 
ing in good and regular speculative standing and free to 
terrorize any straggling theologian whom we may de- 
sire to affront. This is the solemn farce which perpetu- 
ally results from mixing up instinct and logic in specu- 
lation. 

No more naive illustration of this sort of thing can 
be found than is furnished by Mr. Spencer at the close 
of his discussien of the Unknowable. He is raising 
the question whether the advanced thinker may rightly 
express his opinions; and he answers that he, the 
thinker aforesaid, ‘‘ like every other man, may properly 
consider himself as one of the myriad agencies through 
whom works the Unknown Cause; and when the Un- 
known Cause produces in him a certain belief he is 
thereby authorized to profess and act out that belief.” 

This certainly is high-toned; and as long as we con- 
template only the well-behaved and enlightened apostle 
who thus nobly represents the Unknown Cause, we 
must have feelings approaching the sublime. But we 
are puzzled when we reflect that every other man also 
is one of the agencies through whom works the Un- 
known Cause, and that every other man in whom the 
Unknown Cause produces a belief is thereby authorized 
to profess and act out that belief. For this every other 
man is a somewhat numerous personage, and his beliefs 
and acts form a rather heterogeneous and unesthetic 
collection; yet they are all produced and authorized by 
the Unknown Cause. Of course, this makes bottomless 
nonsense of the doctrine, but rhetoric and instinct can 
safely be relied on to conceal the fact. In short, in the 
undeveloped state of thought upon epistemological 
questions, no theory is damaged by being self-destruct- 
ive. 

Hence the unfruitful and unprogressive character of 
philosophy. Problems are unclearly conceived and in- 
sufficiently analyzed; and they are treated by a method 
compounded of instinct and superficial reflection. 
Hence sensationalism, tho an anachronism since the 
time of Hume, is galvanized over and over again with 
the sole result of producing some affecting or terrible 
grimaces. Materialism, fatalism and atheism, also, tho 
demonstrably suicidal, inflict themselves upon us with 
sad pertinacity. And this is likely to continue until we 
recognize that the problem of knowledge is a real one 
and until we hold every speculative theory responsible 
for its bearing upon knowledge. In this way the period- 
ical stampedes and rhetorical shudders over negative 
theories will be stopped. In this way also we shall dis- 
cover the anachronistic and suicidal character of many 
current theories, and shall definitely place them among 
the views of which the raising indicates an uninstructed 
or belated intelligence. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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4 BrocapE Piace, Fripay:. 

My dearest Florence:—Your delightftil letter makes 
me feel that I have very little to offer in returti for so 
much entertaining news. The town is miserably quiet 
just now, and there is nothing to tell you about, except 
that the Burtises have come back from abroad—Mr, and 
Mrs. B., Jack and Rose—and that Rose is immensely im- 
proved, and has quantities of pretty clothes. Mrs. Ned 
Burtis gave a charming pink dinner for her last;week, to 
which Uncle Walter and I both went. Uncle Walter 
will be with us some time longer, and is so youthful and 
handsome, in spite of his forty years and his philan- 
thropy, that Iam tremendously proud to have him for 
an escort. But oh, dear! he has taken me to the Work- 
ing-girls’ Club, as I wrote you he wanted to do, and it 
has been a complete failure on my part; about which I 
long to tell you. You know how anxious I was to do 
some good among the mill-girls, and what nice plans | 
had for giving them little outings and treats, and talk- 
ing to them about good manners and improvitig reading 
and tasteful dress. Papa would let me have all the 
money I wanted, and it seemed such a good, useful way 
of improving my spare time. We went over to the 
meeting last evening, and I wore my plainest tailor-gown 
(the blue one I had made at Redfern’s), so as to show 
them by example how much better it is to dress simply 
than to wear cheap finery; and I made up my mind to 
be as nice to them as possible, and win their confidence 
and all that, and felt quite sure there was a great work 
cut out for me to do, as a wealthy girl, among just that 
class of people. The Club is over on the West Side, in 
the mill district, and we found it meeting in a small, 
stuffy room, with the girls sitting about on kitchen 
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charge, and he said only one would be there—a bright 
woman whom I should enjoy knowing. I thought he 
must have made some mistake when I found myself in- 
troduced to quite a common-looking person, in a plain 
gray dress, whose face I am sure J have seen at the book- 
keeper’s desk in some store. But she had very good 
manners, and her name is Hills, which isn’t that of any 
family on our visiting-list. Uncle Walter went off, and 
left me alone with her and the girls; so I began by try- 
ing to make friends with the latter, but didn’t succeed, 
they were so shy and stiff, Several of them evidently 
didn’t care to know me at all; one especially, a tall, 
dark girl, who looked positively resentful. I couldn’t 
get any of them t6 talk, except one very nice, pretty 
little thing, who had a bad cough. I suppose she had 
been out in wet weather without rubbers—those girls 
are so dreadfully imprudent. She seemed ladylike, 
however, and I saw her eyeing my rings admiringly, as 
if the sight of pretty things were a great treat for her. 
They began their meeting in a most business-like way, 
Miss Hills called them to order. In addressing them I 
noticed that she said ‘‘ we,” so felt sure she must bea 
working-woman herself. They balloted for new mem- 
bers, and one 6r two suggestions were put before the 
Club for consideration. Isat by, feeling rather de trop 
(for | had no idea working-girls’ associations could be so 
independent),when suddenly Miss Hills announced that a 
report would be heard froma strike just organized in the 
plush-box factory connected with the Burtis paper- 
mil's. Can you imagine my feelings? I have always 
been taught to regard strikes as such dreadful things, 
and tofind myself in the midst of an atmosphere of that 
sort was horrifying in the extreme. A very gentle- 
looking girl got up, however, and told her tale so quietly 
that one couldn’t but feel more or less sympathy with 
ber. It seems she has worked in the department of the 
mills where they make the plush boxes to hold note- 
paper. Two weeks ago a new foreman, ‘‘a young gen- 
tleman,” the girl said scornfully, was put in, and on 
Monday of this week they were told that their wages 
would be cut down twenty per cent. Most of the girls 
could just manage to live on the old wages, and as this 
one said, ‘‘ they didn’t know where to turn, as it took 
away all they had for shoes and necessary clothes.” 
But worse even than that, the new foreman had been so 
familiar and insulting to some of the girls that they felt 
they could not safely or rightly go on working under 
him. Oh, Florence, it would have made you shudder 
to hear the calm way in which she told of such dreadful 
things, and yet I was overcome with surprise all the 
time at the purity of heart which must lie underneath 
it to make those girls feel the insults as they did. The 
worst of it was that as she told about the foreman, the 
recollection came to me of having heard that Jack Bur- 
tis had taken some position in his father’s mills, to learn 
the business. I didn’t dare ask what the name was, for 
I fancied the girl had looked at me as she spoke of his 
being a ‘‘gentleman” and added that she would not 
mention names. I suppose you and I, brought up as we 
have been, don’t realize how careless society men are in 
their lives, or how lightly they would regard the feel- 
ings of such girls as that; but, oh Florence! I went out to 
dinner with Jack the other night, and thought him so 
entertaining, and only yesterday accepted a great Huy- 
ler box which he sent me. And tho. he isn’t the sort of 
man I ever could care for, I don’t think I ever saw one 
more courtly and deferential in his manner toward 
ladies. Well, you can guess how sore and upset I felt 
over all this, for I couldn’t help sympathizing more or 
less with the girl as she went on; and yet I knew she must 
be in the wrong, of course, to have gotten into such a 
thing asa strike. It seems they had a sort of indigna- 
tion meeting the day the reduction of wages was an- 
nounced, and formed a committee to try and arbitrate 
with the firm. Next day the committee went down to 
the office, stated their grievances, and asked that the 
foreman be either dismissed or reprimanded. They 
offered to compromise on a slight deduction from their 
weekly pay to last for a short time only. The gentle- 
men told them the latter question would be considered, 
but that in the matter of the foreman they were “ too 
squeamish.” Yesterday morning they found a paper 
posted on the wall of the work-room, stating that the 
firm had decided to keep up the reduced rate of wages, 
and that all girls not willing t> accept the terms would 
be expected to vacate their places. So at a given signal 
during the morning, as far as I could make out, they all 
stopped work, went down to the cloak-room, put on 
their things and left the mills. They met in the after- 
noon and appointed “pickets,” of which the speaker 
was one, to go on duty this morning, stay about the 
streets near the mill; and stop any girls (‘‘ scabs”) who 
were going in, by telling them there was a lockout, and 
that it would be made uncomfortable for them if they 
went to work. She said there would be a meeting to- 
night with the operatives of the large paper-mill, men 
and women both, to discuss the project of extending the 
strike (having a ‘‘ sypathetic strike”; I think she called 
it) through the whole factory. Just think of it, Flor- 
ence dear, my having to sit calmly there and listen to a 
proposal to injure the interests of some of my intimate 
friends like that. I didn't know what to do, for it 
sounded as if the mill-operatives had the right of the 
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and Jack. I wondered how J should feel if Papa cut down 
my allowance twenty per cent., and then felt ashamed 
of myself for having so much to spend on luxuries 
when other girls could hardly buy shoes. Then I 
couldn’t help thinking what a fuss there would be if 
Jack Burtis ever dared to show disrespect to me or any 
of the young women in our set; how much more pro- 
tected we are than if we worked under him; and in the 
midst of this unpleasant train of thought, the girl who 
was speaking sat down, and Miss Hills came forward. 
She spoke of the strike, and said that as a good many of 
the members before her were interested or concerned in 
it, she wanted to say a few words to them and remind 
them of the Club’s foundation-principle—the Golden 
Rule—that while.they had every right to earn their own 
living and demand honest wages for honest work, they 
must not forget that God never means us to injure others 
in striving for our own good, or to lose sight of his laws 
of peace and justice. She begged them to keep quiet 
and patient, and to remember that they were capable of 
showing themselves dignified and clear-headed; and 
then she asked them to repeat the Lord’s Prayer with 
her, and to try and say Thy Kingdom Come as a prayer 
for the spread of truth and righteous dealing over all 
the world, and not with hearts so narrowed by their 
own grievances that they could not honestly add after- 
ward: “‘ Forgive us—as we forgive.” Do you know, I 
had never thought before how much “ Thy Kingdom 
Come” meant, or how it bears on the Labor question? I 
like that Miss Hills so much; she is sweet and fresh and 
lady-like, just the kind of woman I should enjoy 
knowing if we were only ina position to see more of 
each other. 

After the prayer the girls settled down round one or 
two small tables, doing bits of fancy work. They are 
to have a sale in the holidays, to raise money, if they 
can, for some new and larger rooms which they could 
rent at fifty dollars a year, and perhaps to buy a second- 
hand piano which has been offered them at one hun- 
dred dollars. I had a little talk with Miss Hills, and tho 
I still felt very unpleasantly about the strike, I deter- 
mined to carry out my plan of doing something for the 
girls, if Icould. So I asked her if she and they wouldn’t 
come and spend an evening with me after New Year’s, 
and have some ice-cream and see some of our European 
phctographs. I felt sure it would be a treat for her as 
well as for them, and was perfectly staggered when she 
said, politely but rather stify—I suppose from shyness 
—that she was afraid she must decline; that she knew 
the girls would not feel like putting themselves under 
obligations which they couldn’t possibly return, as they 
‘had a great deal of independence and self-respect. It was 
very kind in me to think of giving them pleasure, but 
it would also please them very much if I'would come to 
some of their little entertainments as a guest, and per- 
haps sing or play for them. I felt decidedly snubbed, 
and could see that what she said was true so far as the 
feelings of the girls were concerned. They evidently 
‘looked upon me as an interloper, and I caught several 
remarks from the rougher ones, of which there was 
quite an element, which showed it. One I overheard 
say to another. ‘*I wonder what that rich girl came 
for?” ‘‘ I suppose she wanted to see what kind of things 
poor girls are,” said another. ‘‘ Well, I’d like to set her 
to making calico wrappers at eight cents apiece, the way 
my mother does,” the first one went on; ‘I guess she’d 


can see how unjust this was, because I had tried with 
allmy might to be pleasant to them and make them 
feel easy with me; I honestly had, and they hadn’t 
the perception even to see what I was aiming at. I 
told Uncle Walter about it on the way home, and am 
afraid 1 was decidedly hot and excited, for the whole 
thing had been so uncomfortable, and so different from 
what I had expected. He was as unsatisfactory as all 
the rest. When I told him about the strike, he inquired 
whether I should have felt better to know that the 
girls were to continue to work at rates which kept 
them half-starved. Then he wished to be informed 
whether I should go on meeting Mr. Jack Burtis every 
few days in society, or letting him call on me, if I found 
that he made coarse jokes in conversation, or were un- 
gentlemanly and rude. So it was Jack, you see, and 
when I thought how much worse the girls had repre- 
sented him than merely that, I couldn’t say one word, 
At last I snapped out that I thought I had better give up 
trying to go among working girls, T couldn’t do any- 
thing with them. He turned round on me with that 
provoking smile of his, and said: ‘‘ My dear child, I 
hadn’t the slightest idea that you could. I took you 
there for that very reason.” ‘* Well, but why not*” I 
asked. ‘*‘ Why shouldn’t I be able to do something, as 
well as Miss Hills—even if I’m not quite in her positiun.” 

** Well,” said Uncle Walter, “ that’s exactly what I 
want you to find out. You really have a wish to do 
something for other people. I’m satisfied that you 
have; but if you are thoroughly in earnest about it, 
you'll work out the question for yourself, and hit upon 
some way to reach those girls’ hearts, and grasp their 
hands, and make them feel that you and they have 
something in common—something in.common, remem- 
ber. Just say those words over to-yourself a few times 
before you go to sleep to-night.” Tosleep! Why after 





matter, and there was no one there to defend Mr. Burtis 


come down off her high horses pretty quick.”” Now you. 


sat down by the fire, and first Ihad a goodcry. You 
know what a baby your poor little Marion always was, 
if things didn’t succeed all in a minute, and it relieved 
me immensely; for I had never realized, until I saw how 
those girls and Uncle Walter despised me, what a demor- 
alizing effect a careless, selfish life hasupon one. It un- 
fits you for being of any use at all to your fellow-men 
and fellow-women. You can’t understand the lives of 
others, or decide what is right todo about them, and 
you don’t feel any strength to goto work at it. But 
I’m going to—l’ve made up my mind to find out where 
the trouble is, and why Ican’t accomplish anything, and 
I want you to help me, Florence dear, for you always 
could see more clearly than I do, and you will know per- 
haps how one is to get at this ‘‘ something in common.” 
Do come just as soon as the holidays are over, and let 
us see if wecan’t reach some conclusion together. If 
those girls are my sisters, I want to be able to go 
straight in among them and hold out both hands in the 
kind of fellowship which won’t be distrusted and re- 
jected; and if there are definite barriers to that, why can’t 
we find them out and do away with them? While we 
are puzzling over it, however, I mean to do one thing, 
show everybody I know that I think a working-woman 
worthy of just as much respect, from a man as a society 
girl. It strikes me there is something a little incom- 
plete about this principle, but it will do to begin on. 
won't it? As to Jack, I don’t know how to treat him. 
What do you think? Please write very soon, as long 
a letter as ever you can, to your puzzled, but very 
loving, MARION. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

THE HEALTH QUESTION ON THE RESERVA- 
TIONS. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 








THE ideal Indian is tall, finely formed, athletic: and 
graceful. He walks with the free step befitting a son of 
the forest, lives royally on choice game and wild fruits, 
quaffs the sparkling spring, and fills his hangs with deep 
draughts of pure air. His strengh seems sometimes al- 
most superhuman, and his endurance is amazing. We 
turn from this picture to look with incredulous pity 
upon the actual Indian of to-day, with his narrow chest 
and stooping shoulders, puny arms and delicate hands, 
sitting over a red-hot stove in an unventilated cabin, and 
swallowing unlimited strong coffee. He cannotcut half 
a cord of wood on a cold day without exhaustion, and if 
he plows a dozen furrows in the spring the chances are 
that the red stream gushes from his lips and warns of 
almost certain death. When the ambassador of the 
Eastern school comes to the Agency for children, how 
few are able to pass the physician’s examination! How 
many of the most promising youth die at school or upon 
their return homes under the most favorable conditions, 
and after the wisest care, thus giving to these schools 
an undeserved bad name. For who counts those who 
die in the camps, who have never been to school fora 
day in their lives? Yet do most of us grasp the situation 
—do we realize how very serious a phase of the ‘‘Indian 
problem” is this same health question ? 

People learn with surprise of the great sickness and 
mortality among Indians on reservations to-day. ‘‘ Why 
is it?” they ask; ‘‘why is not the average Indian healthy? 
we supposed him to be above all things a vigorous ani- 
mal!” The Indians themselves answer the question with 
a stern and sad arraignment of our civilization, at least 
in so far as it has affected their lives, 

‘‘ Before the white man came,” exclaims the old man, 
wrapped in his blanket like a shriveled mummy, gestic- 
ulating with his skinny hands—‘‘ before the white man 
came, we were strong—we were alive! We lived in tents, 
we rode on horseback, we moved constantly from place 
to place. We ate good meat of buffalo and juicy veni- 
son, we drank pure water. Our young men never 
coughed, the blood never sprang from their lips; our 
girls had not these great swellings on their necks and 
these pale faces. The white man brought us these 
things! He brought us the flesh of diseased cattle, bad 
bacon, the coffee that takes away our strength. We sit 
in the white man’s houses and eat these things, and we 
die like the dogs! There are no old men and old women 
nowadays; the very children are dying!” 

The dreadful thing about this charge is its truth. The 
physicians who have lived among the Indians and 
studied their physique and the conditions under which 
they live, will tell you substantislly the same story— 
there were no traces of scrofula and consumption, the 
fearful scourges of to-day, among the Indians of the 
olden time. The transition period of civilization—the 
change from airy teepees to close cabins; from warm 
clothing of skins to shoddy blankets and sleazy calico; 
from wholesome food to diseased meat and ill-made 
bread; the excessive use of coffee and other evils inci- 
dent tu this period; among some tribes strong drink and 
the immoralities of licentious white men—these have 
ruined the pristine vigor of the aboriginal man! What- 
ever they may be mentally and morally, there is no 
doubt that we have to deal with a physically degenerate 
race, and im many instances the struggle of the aspiring 
soul in the weak body is a truly pathetic sight. 

But I was about to ask attention to some of the prac- 
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tical aspects of the case. Is it not true that we should 
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do our utmost to repair the harm which has been 
wrought—that a more enlightened and complete civili- 
zation should proceed to build up what an imperfect 
and ill-regulated attempt at one has done so much to 
destroy? The abandonment of the vicious ration and 
agency system, and the consequent encouragement of 
independent activities will do something toward this 
end. In the mean time, and at once, steps should be 
taken to have the beef cattle, which are issued to. the 
Indians for food, inspected by a competent veterinary, 
and all tuberculous animals strictly excluded. This 
would be an immediate, practical reform, and one which 
is urged by those Agency physicians who are alive to 
their duties. 

Another important matter is that these physicians, 
sent out by the Government, should be capable and ac- 
tive and interested—men who think it worth while to be 
governed in their practice among the Indians, at a fixed 
salary, by the ordinary rules of professional conduct, 
and who will respond to a call as readily as if a call 
meant afee. There aresome such men in these posi- 
tions, and there are some of a different class. Each 
‘Agency physician” should be provided with a team of 
his own; he is at present greatly hampered -in his work, 
supposing that he really wants todo it, by depending 
upon the courtesy and convenience of the agent for the 
use of ateam. The drugs and medicines with which he 
is supplied should be of good quality—neither stale, nor 
heavily adulterated, nor of a kind which he never has 
occasion to prescribe. It is small business for the Gov- 
ernment to economize in drugs at the probable expense 
of life. Not only is the quality of these articles usually 
inferior, but the quantity is often much below the doc- 
tor’s ‘‘ estimate,” and wofully insufficient. In an emer- 
gency he buys out of his own pocket, or the Indians de 
without. 

A pressing need is that of a hospital, with one or more 
trained nurses, at every Agency. It is a touching fact 
that achurch guild of poor Indian women at Crow 
Creek Agency built, of their own kind thought and 
out of their own little funds, so hardly earned, 
a log-cabin hospital at that Agency, so that at least 
one sick man at a time could be made comfortable and 
receive the doctor’s constant care. On my recent visit 
to the Agency I[ asked the missionary’s wife to take me 
to this hospital. It was a moving sight—the single, 
small room, scrupulously clean, containing only a bed, a 
table, a wooden chair and a rude cupboard, on the mud- 
plastered wall a panel engraving of one of Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas, sent by a lady in New York; on the clean bed, 
with its unbleached cotton sheets and patchwork 
quilts, a young man dying of consumption, his wan face 
lighted by a faint smile and his fleshless hand extended 
in greeting. The doctor visited him daily; his wife was 
his constant attendant, and friends came in often to 
lighten the weary hours. It wasa blessed thought on 
the part of those humble Christian women and enough 
to shame us into doing our duty. 

One more suggestion which has impressed itself upon 
me during the past four weeks, as I have officially visited 
and inspected the boarding-schools at Crow Creek and 
Lower Brulé Agencies. The sanitary condition of these 
schools, as to buildings and grounds, is far from what it 
should be. The drainage is—well, there isn’t any drain- 
age! The water supply is most inconveniently arranged. 
The diet is not sufficiently varied, and the cooking might 
be greatly improved. The ventilation is exceedingly 
poor. A crowded dormitory—the beds in which touch 
each other in two long rows, leaving a narrow aisle in 
the middle, which can only be ventilated by opening 
doors and windows, causing a direct draught which may 
very likely be fatal to some child—is not a proper sleep- 
ing room. Ientered one at ten o’clock in the evening— 
the girls went to bed at eight—and found the atmos- 
phere stifling. The pressure of an educated public opin- 
ion will very greatly facilitate the accomplishment of a 
reform in regard to the sanitation of Indian schools. 
Such reforms depend upon two things—money and en- 
ergy—and, unless the people urge them forward, the 
Government will neither appropriate the one nor expend 
the other. 

It was one of General Morgan’s wise suggestions for 
the improvement of the schools that the Government phy- 
sician should instruct the pupils regularly in elementary 
physiology and hygiene. The results of this order were 
observable, so far as ready and intelligent answers to 
the doctor’s questions went, upon my visit to the Crow 
Creek school. J do not doubt that the benefit went 
deeper than mere words, and I think that this plan may 
be pursued further with great advantage. 

The best possible-bygienic conditions should surround 
the Indian children in our schools; their bodies should 
be strengthened and developed by good food, good air, 
frequent bathing, and well-arranged gymnastic exer- 
cises; they should be taught all that pertains to the 
proper care of the body and the hygiene of the home. 
Upon these things largely depends the future of the 
poor Indian. 
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Tue husband of the celebrated novelist, Mme. Gré- 
ville, gives it as his opinion, after a careful study of the 
works of Rembrandt, that the *‘ golden and warm tone 
which covers the principal works of the master is due to 
; eT layers of varnish mixed with saffron and licorice 
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Hampton and Carlisle have both had their annual ex- 
ercises, for the purpose of showing what the Indian 
girls and boys we send there can do in the way of get- 
ting an education—that is the main purpose of the 
schools; but there is a very important feature not men- 
tioned, but which impresses any one who attends these 
exercises, and that is the education of our legislators. 
They often need it quite as’ much as the Indians they are 
going tosee. It often has as favorable an effect as it 
does upon the aborigines. After a member of Congress 
has been at Hampton or Carlisle. and seen the practical 
work there in the shops and on the farm and inthe 
schoo!-room, he begins to think that there is something 
in the idea of civilizing him. When the “ Eastern sen- 
timentalist ” remarks that Indian schools are cheaper 
than Indian wars, it strikes him as a great economic 
truth recently discovered. 

At Carlisle the other day I was pleased to see the leaven 
of the exercises working in the minds of several of the 
Indian Committee, who went down to be present, and 
also in one or two Western men, professors in schools 
and colleges, who were skeptical as Western men often 
are about the possibilities of any race taking to civiliza- 
tion until it has carved at it for as many centuries as 


the Anglo-Saxon. The first thing required in these 


schools is that which we send our children to French 
schools for. the learning of a foreign tongue. Every 
Indian has to learn English. They do this as quickly as 
their white brother in his foreign school. At Carlisle 
the graduating class this year gave their own papers on 
the platform, as a graduate does at any school. It was 
rather hard to believe that he had learned to speak the 
Dakota language first, and the good English he used was 
a graft; but grafts take well on a good stock. I quote 
from one of these boys, who had been there and taken 
the five years course. This course is what they would 
get up to the second year of a high schgol, with the 
additional work, be it always remembered, of learning 
the language in which the work is done. The boy who 
wrote this article was about eighteen, named Dennison 
Wheelock, an Oneida Indian, the subject was the 
‘* Dawes Severalty Bill.” 

‘“*By not being under law,” he said, ‘‘the thief has 
gone unpunished, the murderer to boast of his deeds, 
while the white man has taken pains to capture every 
loose horse, cow or pig that set its foot off the reserva- 
tion, knowing that the Indian could not legally re- 
take it.” 

This is where he was showing the general wisdom of 
the Dawes bill. Then be pointed out a defect in it, the 
taxation. By that bill Indian lands are exempt from 
taxation for twenty-five years. He says: 

‘* What then does this mean to the whites who are resid- 
ing in the country? It means simply that under the 
circumstances the great burden of building roads, bridges, 
school-houses, devolves upon the whites toan unjust degree. 
The taxation assessed upon their property must exceed 
that of the Indians by the amount of land they may pos- 
sess, which is a monstrous injustice ”’ 

He had hit upon one of the things to which Congress 
ought to give immediate attention, and it was rather in- 
teresting to see how the Indian had learned it, by the 
practical working of the bill, and there he stood, on the 
platform of his school, telling of it to white people. 

Another article was by Howard Logan, a Winnebago 
Indian, ‘‘ No Footstep Backward.” He says: 


“ But there is one machine which I want to mention, to 
show what has been done for the Indian by the whites. 
This machine is in form of a windmill tosift grain. There 
are three sifters with which to dispose of the perplexing 
Indian problem. The first one is the sifter of extermina- 
tion. There was a time when the bullet held the foremost 
place as the best agent by which to read the [Indian problem. 
The second sifter is not so coarse asthe first one. This sifter 
isthe Peace Policy of General Grant. This great man had 
perhaps the ripest experience in regard to the bullet andits 
effects on the human body, and he treated the Indians as he 
would have them treat him. The third sifter is the one 
that will separate the grain from the chaff. This sifter is 
the recognition of his capabilities of becoming a man if 
proper aid is given—it is the Dawes bill. It may have 
faults, but it is the first lawin the history of Indian legis- 
lation.” 

The girls in the class also gave very good original ar- 
ticles, which lack of space only prevents me from quot- 
ing. 

The audience for this class, besides the legis!ative party 
from Washington, and white people of Carlisle and the 
neighborhood, was five hundred of their own race to 
whom this was an impulse and an example. 

A member of the Smithsonian Institute, one of the 
visitors, said to me: ‘‘Where is our boasted capacity for 
civilization after all? The things on which the Anglo- 
Saxon prides himself are diplomacy, skill in p'anning— 
a campaign that means; oratory and endurance. Look 
over our Indian history for the hundred or two years we 
bave been here, and all the while there crops up an In- 
dian head celebrated for these very things. Where is 
your evolution now? There they are, able fighters, 
talkers and plotters, and strong to endure, down to our 
own day, where we remember Chief Joseph and Vic- 
toria, and General Crook among the Apaches. What 
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business have we not to give them a chance in civiliza- 
tion?’ So let Hampton and Carlisle, and the other In- 
dian schoo's, go on and prosper, and solve the Indian 
question more and more from year to year. 

Strauss came last week and appealed to the motions 
and emotions of our feet with his lovely dance music 
in two or three concerts of his own, and one night in 
combination with Gilmore’s band. The Hail Columbia 
was to have been by both together, but the other pieces 
were by them in alternation, Gilmore commencing 
with the Austrian National Hymn, in compliment 
to Mr. Strauss. The enthusiasm of the audience 
over both the bands was half the pleasure of the whole 
thing. Albough’s, the largest house in the city, was 
packed from floor to the topmost gallery, with people who 
expressed their minds. Gilmore was loudly applauded 
when ne came on, and when Mr. Strauss followed 
him soon after, people broke into the last bars of the 
Austrian Hymn to applaud the Austrian leader. Again 
at an encore, which was demanded of Mr. Strauss, he 
began his father’s beautiful waltz,the ‘* Blue Danube,” 
and the audience lost a bar or two of that for the sake 
of applauding it. Gilmore played the Overture of Tann- 
hauser, giving the noble music with great beauty and 
smoothness; the audience demanded an encore for that, 
and he began one of those “ Patrols,” as they are called, 
where the music of marching men faintly heard in the 
distance at first comes nearer and nearer, and finally 
swellsinto the full notes of a band and then dies away 
and the ear does not need the eye to feel that soldiers 
have marched past. Where the music became loud and 
near, it broke into the ‘‘Red, White and Blue,” and 
then, who would not think an American audience patri- 
otic? they fairly shouted with delight and would bardly 
let him go on, and would have liked it over again. The 
two bands were to have played ‘‘ Hail Columbia” 
together as the last thing; but the Strauss band had to 
have its instruments packed to get off to Pittsburg that 
night; the German musicians, however, did their best to 
be polite, by standing while the Gilmore Band played it 
alone, and by clapping it heartily when it ended. 

Music has been the last resource of society preliminary 
to the time when people pack their trunks and flee to 
sea-shore or mountain and Congress is left to wrestle 
with the business before it, alone. The Marine Band 
has played out-doors at the Marine Barracks, giving a 
concert after the regular inspection, it has also begun 
to play Saturday afternoons in the White House grounds. 
It is a great luxury to sit with the perfect air that May 
gives us out-of-doors, and with the beautiful foliage 
of trees, and the velvet of the grass at one’s feet, and 
besides this to hear the Marine Band play. One real- 
izes then what out-door life might have been in Arcadia 
and in the classic groves where Plato walked and 
talked» We have such a mistaken climate. Why can- 
not we be allowed more out-door life? We have man- 
aged to become arather praiseworthy nation in spite 
of our weather. But how much pleasanter and quicker 
the way up would have been if we had only a three 
months autumn instead of a six months winter. If a 
reciprocity treaty with Italy could be made to include 
some of her weather, how we shou!d rush to the Senate 
and implore an immediate action upon their part. Still 
we do have lovely days sometimes, and the Jadies walk- 
ing about the grounds of the White House and those 
-on the piazza, which extends across the southern side, 
all looked as if they were enjoying themselves. There 
is.a lovely view, a broad lawn dotted with great trees, 
the shaft of the great monument and beyond that the 
Potomac, with gently rolling country on its further 
bank. 

The hardest-worked man in the country vas out that 
afternoon for a short holiday—Mr. Harrison, President 
of the United States. Tosee him away from his desk 
in the daytime was an astonishing thing, and with him 
was Secretary Blaine. Of the ladies, besides Mrs Harri- 
son and Mrs. McKee, there were as guests Mrs. Romero, 
Mrs. Dolph, Miss Mitchell, Mrs. Hall, Admiral and Mrs. 
Crosby and many others. The band is equally to be 
enjoyed at the Marine Barracks, and the trees there are 
very beautiful, altho there is not the lovely view spread 
out before one’s eyes. A wall bounds the barrack yard, 
and you have to look up into the breadth and depth of 
our May sky for your scenery, and think that it is as 
blue and as soft and deep, and has the same loitering 
cloud islands scattered about in it, and is altogether as 
lovely as Italy, if it has to arch over a less soft climate. 

‘* They say ’—notice the quotation marks around those 
two words—that around the Great Falls of the Potomac 
hang various legends of General Washington. If you 
can find an old colored man in the neighborhood, he 
will be sure to know the old one that the great chieftain 
once threw a silver dollar clean across the river where 
the water comes down in a narrow rush between the 
cliffs; and he also adds, with a melancholy look, if you 
have a skeptical air, that he believes he could do it, too. 
Then, if you do not offer him a coin for the purpose, he 
says: ‘‘I wish I had as many dollars as I believe it.” 
Then if you still remain hard and unbelieving, he ¢ oes 
on to tell you stories of the War, and of the Guerilla 
Mosby and his men, and of the way they used to smug- 
gle Northern provisions across the river on dark nights. 
This, of course, is interesting and amusing, when told in 
the peculiar English of a Southern black; but there is 
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south side there are the remains of an old, disused canal, 
which cost over three million dollars, and was large 
enough to float loaded barges through it around the 
Fails. General Washington is said to have been inter- 
ested financially in the construction of this canal. 

The Geographical Society is to go up there on a trip. 
One feels like asking them to search for that dollar of 
our fathers which Washington threw across there, and, 
if found, preseat it to the silver men m Congress, The 
only difficulty is, that by this time and with the legend 
of having come from Washington’s pocket, it would be 
worth more than a hundred cents. 
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GRECIAN MUMMY PORTRAITS. 


BY COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 











ONE of the most noticeable collections that has begun 
making a slow round of Europe is that of mummy por- 
traits; a collection which in the summer, at Munich, num- 
bered a few over sixty pictures, but has been increased 
here in Berlin to ninety-one. : 

The place of their discovery was a rock cave near Medi- 
met el Fajjum, the ancient Arsinoe, on Lake Moeris. But, 
tho found in Egypt, the portraits are of Grecian origin. 
The workmanship proves this as well as the inscription 
tables. So that thus, for the first time, a number of ex- 
amples of Grecian paintings are seen, on perishable wood. 
Hitherto our knowledge of Grecian painting was limited 
to specimens of wall-painting, and those on stone or the 
burnt clay of vases. A branch of art that seemed vanished 
from the earth is all at once sent into the world in rich pro 
fusion. 

The rock cave in which the mummies were preserved, 
had been ransacked by fellahs for ornaments, and the 
coffin-lids torn off and destroyed. Enough remnants of 
these lids were secured, however, to identify their class, 
which proved to be a common one, examples of it being 
frequent in European and Eastern museums. The encof- 
fined figure was drawn in rough contour on the outside of 
the lid; the head and bust only being painted with careful- 
ness and in detail. In the present case the portrait busts 
are worked on separate tablets of wood—a somewhat rare 
occurrence—but, as the student will remember from his 
Pettigrew (‘‘ History of Egyptian Mummies”), by no means 
an unprecedented one; as, indeed, the unusualness of the 
present collection results alone from the foreign workman- 
ship of the portraits. 

The Egyptian sacred canons of proportion are held to in 
the main. Where traces of them are few, or absent, or in- 
accurate, the portraits are relegated to the latest period of 
the decline of mummy painting and the custom of em- 
balming. In the best portraits modifications of the can- 
on occur that offer an astonishing insight into the possibili- 
ties that lay within the hierarcheial limitations. 

The worth of the pictures is not solely historic. Artists 
who are free from the prevailing prejudice against classic, 
academic art, praise the finest tablets as examples of beau- 
ty worthy to compete with the better works of Grecian 
sculpture. The elemental stage of immortality in which 
the Egyptian idea of repose adhered, becomes a cheerful 
grandness as animated by the fancy and artistic traditions 
of the lighter race. “ 

The encoffined dead is represented in the fullness of 
health and at the hight oflife. Middle age is advanced, or 
is gone back to. The old are not conceived as they appear- 
ed in their decrepitude and age. The eyebrows are vaulted, 
the cheeks rounded, the chin is full and firm. Everywhere 
are reminiscences of the simplicity and urbanity of Sco- 
pas’s lines. The men have short hair, half curled, as if 
ready to spring open from exuberance of healthy elastic- 
ity. The women look like descendants of Hera. 

Some heads, on the other hand, while retaining the ca- 
nonical ideal lines and proportions of the features of the 
face, are represented, as respects the hair, with the realism 
of fashion plates. The quantity of hairis often immense, 
and is worn in absurd puffs and stories. 

Where the fantastic coiffeurs begin in unbroken succes- 
sion, a second typeof artistic conception and workmanship 
may be discerned throughout every part of the portraits. 
The broad, harmonious contours give place to pinched, 
almost pointed features; the cheeks and chin form a sharp 
triangle; the nose is pointed; the lips are thin and straight; 
the forehead, in contrast to the concentrating tendency of 
the descending lines of the lower sides of the face, opens 
into extraordinary squareness and breadth. 

Finally, besides these two main varieties of styles, a dozen 
or so portraits occur of strictly individual character, where 

ideal and canonical precedence is left almost wholly aside. 
The beards are genre-like, often of aged and wrinkled per- 
sonages. In some the workmanship tho sketchy is not 
wanting in artistic cleverness; and the touch of the brush 
is lighter and firmer than was possible on the earthy sur- 
faces which have been studied hitherto as examples of Gre- 
cian technic. In other heads of eccentric proportions and 
outlines, I cannot discern anything but manual helpless- 
ness, 

The dates of very few of the tablets are settled as yet by 
archeologists. Only the earliest and the latest points of 
time are fixed in which it was possible for them to have 
been produced, three hundred years before Christ, and two 
hundred years after Christ. 

For the portraits to be the work of Greeks on Egyptian 
soil, and the mummies Grecian- as is proved by the type of 
features, in many instances—the period of the origin of the 
tablets must have been after the amalgamation of the 

Hellenic conquerors with the natives of the Nile. And, as 

besides Grecian and Egyptian types, there occur Jewish 
* physiognomies, the date must furthermore be one answer- 
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were fixed and sacred ceremonies, and were not practiced 
by non-Egyptians after the Hellenic-conquest. The only 


three races was that of Serapis, under Ptolemy II, from 
284-247 B.c. And this date is adopted as that of the oldest 
tablets. The imitation of the Greek ideal contours can 
have occurred at any time from this period on. .But it is 
expected that the details of the costumes, the fashion of 
hair-dressing and of the ornaments depicted will supply 
data to Egyptologists for a more precise chronology. 

The pointed type of face, where it is markedly conven- 
tional, must be relegated to the more recent productions. 
It is Byzantine; and hundreds of analogous specimens of 
the type are known in carvings, ornaments, painting and 
sculpture. The tablets in this style are perhaps the last 
mummy portraits that were anywhere produced, for the 
custom of embalming the dead ceased in Egypt altogether 
in the third or fourth century of our era. 

Mr. George Ebers called attention to the ‘‘ Prince’s locks” 
of two of the heads. These are a pair of hook-like curls, one 
behind the ear, which continue as thin strands and termi- 
nate in knots like tassels. 

These locks were the characteristic symbol of the god 
Horus, and, as Ebers discovered in the course of his investi- 
gations of Egyptian art, were appropriated in imitation of 
the god, by the princes of the reigning house. The two 
mummy portraits are thus those of royal princes, and 
indeed, princes of Egyptian blood. The use of heathen 
symbols was forbidden by the Byzantine Christian rulers; 
noris it likely that the princes of Roman descent would 
have adopted a barbaric head-dress. The portraits must be 
older than Roman or Byzantine sway in Egypt. Cleopa- 
tra’s two sons, Cesarion and Antonius Helios, died young, 
else the portraits might have been taken for these princes, 
As it is, the conjecture is excluded, the likenesses being 
those of full grown men. 








- Sanitary. 


REFUSE DESTRUCTORS AS USED IN AMERICA, 





THE city of Montreal, population 140,000, has a destructor 
or incinerator which has been in operation since July, 1885, 
and has given, as the report of the medical officer says, 
complete satisfaction. It is known as the Mann Furnace 
or Incinerator. From July to December the amount of 
night soil removed and burned was 1,184 loads of 60 cubic 
feet each. The night soil is removed by odorless apparatus, 
The furnace being in blast, the contents of the barrels is 
emptied into the two funnels. The matter in its fall 
comes on a grating where it is quickly dried, and passing 
through falls on arches where the reduction is completed. 
Refuse is dumped directly from the wagons. One of the 
furnaces in use easily consumes from 50 to 70 cubic yards 
per day of 12 hours. The cost is from $8,000 to $6,000 per 
furnace. One of this kind has since been built at Chicago 
by Mr. Mann, of Montreal, the inventor. 

‘Its length is 69 feet, width 18 feet 8 inches, hight 21 
feet. Large doors at the top receive the garbage; smaller 
doors beneath are for the distribution of the burning gar- 
bage by men with rakes and bars. The lower doors 
open intoa box where the ashes of the burned garbage 
fall.” In some respects this furnace is said not to have 
worked satisfactorily, but from the evidence furnished us 
by Dr. Laberge, the health officer in Montreal (see ‘ Tran- 
sactions of A. P. A. Association,” Vol. XII) and from other 
sources, we believe the defects not to be due to the princi- 
pleof the furnace but to some errorsin construction and 
management, perhaps, also, to the pressure brought in 
favor of a rival furnace. 

The chief other destructors that have come into especial 
notice in the United States, are as follows: 

The Engle Furnace, of the Engle Sanitary and Crema- 
tion Company. Office, Des Moines, Lowa. 

The Rider Garbage Furnace. Pittsburg, Penn. 

The Vivartas Furnace, of the Cremating and Refuse Com- 
pany, Seymour & Smith, secretary, Plainfield, N. J. 

The Vienna or Merz process, represented by “The Uni- 
versal Extractor and Construction Company,” Buffalo, 
N. Y. In this, the grease is removed by meansof benzine, 
and the residue used as u fertiliser. Heat is used to re- 
move moisture and to dry ratherthan to destroy. There 
are specimens of the Engle furnace in use in Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Milwaukee and at Coney Island; and in New 
York, at the foot of East Sixteenth Street; of the Rider, 
at Pittsburg: of the Merz, at Buffalo and Chicago, 

Most of these deal with garbage, street sweepings, night 
soil, cesspool material, etc. 

The old Dr Marden furnace at Milwaukee, has been sub- 
stituded by the Engle. 

The various improvements on the Siemen’s system of 
cremation, or the modification made by the Garini and 
Venini patterns of crematories have been utilized, while 
modes of caring for dust and for odorous gases have great- 
ly improved, The device of Mr. Charles Jones, C. E., 
known as the Fume Cremator and attached to the furnace, 
seems equal to the prevention of all noxious vapors. See 
his small pamphlet on ‘*‘ Vapor Destructors,’’ as published 
by the Association of Municipal andSanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors (England), 1887. 

As to the cost of these destructors it varies with locality 
and the number of ‘“‘cells’’; but they have been shown to be 
fully within the reach of most municipalities. Many 
companies will furnish upon aroyalty and erect the works. 
The following is from an article by Dr. Kilvington. 

“ Among the questions likely to be asked under this topic, is that 
which relates to the primary cost of construction. Definite answers to 

this query cannot be given, for the reason that, with any of the fur- 
naces we have described, cost must depend very largely upon location, 
availability of materials, command of skilled labor, and thesize and 
capacity of the furnace which the cincumstances and extent of the 
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operation. This again is insusceptible of a definite reply. Location, 
available fuel-sapply, economical management of the furnace fires, the 
class of garbage or refuse to be burned, and the proper disposition of 
fuel-forming materiais—these are all considerations which largely 
affect the questions of working cost. The Mann farnace in Montreal 
1s Said to be operated at a cost of 25 cents per ton for miscellaneous 
Tefuse and of 75 cents per ton of night soil. Itis claimed that the 
Rider furnace will a) about the same thing. 

* An estimate of the expenses of operating the Engle crematory in 
Minneapolis for a period of five days, during which the furnace was 
worked by three men entirely new to the task, two of whom were 
on duty by day and one by night, gives the following facts and fig- 
ures: , 

** Thirty-three horses, 59 dogs, 103 barrels of hotel and commisson- 
house refuse, 12 loads of market offal, 70 loads manure, weighing in 
all over 200 tons were consumed in 5 days. 

‘* Total cost of labor and fuel for this period $38.25 or $7.65. per day, 
the entire weight ofrefuse being destroyed at a cost of 19 cents per 
ton. The ash deposited in the course of the consumption of this 
materialis exceedingly small in quantity, weighing less than 200 
pounds per day.” 

No douht other improvements and reduction of expense 
will follow, but the time has already come when most of 
our cities of over 20,000 population should be inquiring into 
their needs for some such apparatus. Among the chief 
duties of City Boards of Health is the removal ‘or destruc- 
tion of all decayable prutrescible material that remains 
from the necessities of civilized life. Locality and quan- 
tity will determine whether it can have carriage to the 
country, but if not, or if the expense is too great, the ordeal 
of fire must deliver the people from the danger, We can- 
not too strongly urge upon our cities that ali such mate- 
rial is theepemy of health and so of property, and that 
cities as they grow in size must grow in enforced cleanli- 
ness. 

A report of a committee (of which Dr. 8. S Kilvington, 
of Minneapolis was Chairman), made to the last meeting 
of the A, P, H. Assosiation, gives many interesting details. 
At present we think the Engle furnace has been introduced 
more than any other. The Engle fire closet, for consuming 
the refuse-of private dwellings, hotels, etc., is also worthy 
of examination. While, as yet, not able to speak with 
eatire confidence as to the preference to be given, the great 
variation in their efficiency and the varying push and 
energy of the various companies, should put municipal- 
ities on their guard against preferences based either on 
ex-parte or interested testimony or upon the sole opinions 
of a visiting committee. It is safer to take the testimony 
of Boards of Health, which have given some system a 
thorough trial, and of those who are experts in this par- 
ticular service. We feel sure, however, that our larger 
cities should not delay the thorough examination of this 
mode of dealing with all garbage and refuse. 














Science. 


THE Travscaspian Railway was completed as far as 
Samarkand on May 27th, of last year, and already there 
is a daily serVice from the Caspian to the Oxus, and two 
trains a week beyond. Doubtless the line will before long 
be continued to the populous city of Tashkend, the capital 
of Turkestan, and only 190 miles northeast of Samarkand. 
This railway has already done much to dispel the poetic 
mystery that so long hung over Central Asia. The famous 
Mero, now but a mere village near the sites of the Meros of 
antiquity, is but a railway station, and the world-renowned 
cities of Bokhara and Samarkand will soon be but stop- 
ping-places on the way to Tashkend. Russia has not an- 
nexed Bokhara—probably she will scarcely take the trouble 
todoso. Surr@unded by Russian territory, the Khanate is 
at the mercy of the white Czar. The railway was not an 
expensive one to construct. Most of the course is as flat as 
a billiard-table, and in 900 miles only three bridges were re- 
quired; one over the Tejend, another over the Murghab at 
Mero, and the third over the Amu Daria. The rails and 
rolling. stock were sent from Russia, and from a mile to a 
mile and a half of railway was laid each day for several 
months. The chief difficulties arose from shortness of water 
and abundance of sand, and tho the railway was carried 
through, both causes will still operate to its disadvantage. 
To prevent the inroad of the shifting sands the way was 
covered with clay or soaked with sea-water, light palisades 
were driven into the tops of the sand-dunes, the cutting 
down of bushes within three miles of railway was pro- 
hibited, and tamarisk, Halorylon annuedendron or sak- 
saw, etc., were planted along the route. General Annen- 
koff, the constructive engineer of the railway, states that 
the prohibition to cut bushes has already resulted in a 
rapidly increased growth. Water is at present taken to 
and fro in vats attached to the trains, cisterns being con- 
structed wherever there is a natural supply. Artesian 
wells did not prove a success. The lighting of trains, sta- 
tions, etc., is with distilled petroleum. General Annenkoff 
asserts that a large part of this supposedly desert region 
may be reclaimed for agriculture. Shifting sands occur 
only at three points, the first thirty miles from the Caspian, 
the stretch between the Mero oasis and the Oxus, andanar- . 
row belt between that river and Bokhara. The broad belt 
of loess, identical in its chemical constitution with the 
famous loess of China, stretches from Kyzyl-Arval to Aska- 
bad, along the foot of the Kopet-dagh, or Persian border 
mountains and further east along the Atrek. The Tur- 
comans, tho poor agriculturlists, get at Mero a return of 
170 to 1. The rain fall at Mero, during the seven rainy 
months of 1885-1886 amounted to 65 inches, or more than 
the average in Great Britain. 





..-.-According to Dr. Paul Fischer, in a paper read before 
the International Zoological Congress at Paris last August, 
a crustacean, discovered by Daday in the mineral waters of 
Hungary, has been recently found by Dr. R. Blanchard, in 
the saline Sebxhas and Chotts of Algeria, which contains 
as much as 29 gramiines of chlorides to the litre. In the 


briny waters of Northern Africa still live mollusks which 
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Melanopsis). In the salt vats of Europe have been col- 
lected mollusks of the genus Hydrobia, remarkable for the 
variations of forms they assume; one species also lives in 
the salt vats of eastern France. The fauna of thermal 
waters is discussed by Dr. Fischer. A copepod crustacean 
(Cyclops dumasti) has been discovered in the mineral 
waters of Suchow. Several species of mollusks live and 
prosper in the thermal waters of the Pyrenees and of Dax, 
whose temperature varies from 25° to 35°C. (76° to 94° F.). 
A gastropod (Melania tuberculata) lives in the hot springs 
of Algeria, whose temperature is 32° C. (87° F.), and a bee- 
tle (Hydrobius orbicularis) in the hot springs of Hamman- 
Meskoutine, the temperature of which attains 55° C 

(130° F.). A small mollusk (Thermo-hydrobia aponensis) 
supports a heat of 50° C. (122° F.) in the thermal waters of 
Abano, in Italy; a species of Neritina (N. thermophila) has 
been collected in a hot spring in New Ireland, the tempera- 
ture of which varied between 50° and 60° C. (122° and 140° F.) 
Finally, Steenstrup notes the occurrence of a snail (Lym- 
nea) in the water of the geysers of Iceland. 


....Perhaps the most remarkable of existing birds is the 
hoatzin or opisthocomus of Guiana and Brazil, the sole 
representative of its order and with many peculiarities in 
its skeleton. Mr. E. A. Brigham, in 1884, made the aston- 
ishing discovery that the bird was at the time of hatching 
a quadruped, the forefeet ending in two claws, and used 
during locomotion, the young birds for a few days after 
hatching scrambling about, and diggivg their claws into 
thé ground. After afew days the forelimbs change into 
true wings. The author of the volume on birds of the 
Standard Natural History, dryly remarks, after quoting 
Mr. Brigham’s account, “‘ A confirmation of these state- 
ments is greatly to be desired.”” A recent number of the 
English ornithological journal, The Ibis, contains a de- 
scription, by Mr. F. E. Beddard, of the nestling of this bird, 
and he fully confirm Mr. Brigham’s account. It has always 
been suppesed that the bird’s wing has been produced by a 
change from a reptilian foot, and this condition has been 
retained in this bird for several days after birth. Thus an- 
other link connecting birds with four footed vertebrates 
has been discovered. 


...-Mahogany trees, so called, are natives of many coun 
tries. ‘The mahogany of Lower California is a species of 
Rhus, of the sumach family, R. integrifolia. The tree is 
not very tall, seldom exceeding twenty-five feet; but slabs 
of the beautiful dark wood may sometimes be had two feet 
in diameter. 


....Dr. Allen, of New York, makes the interesting obser- 
vation that one of our common water plants, Chara fra- 
gilis, seems constituted to flourish under very extreme con- 
ditions. It thrives equally well in the icy regions of the 
North as in the heated waters of the Yellowstone. 








School and College.- 


Tue Fifty-eighth Annual Catalogue of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, at Gettysburg, Penn., has just appeared. It con- 
tains views of the handsome new building for recitation 
rooms, society halls, etc., and of the Brua Memorial Chapel, 
both of which are now completed. The attendance during 
the current year has been.226 in all departments, the 
freshman class numbering 61. The old M’Creary Gym- 
nasium has been converted into a chemical laboratory, 
containing a lecture room, a general laboratory with work- 
tables for 45 students, and an analytical laboratory with 
tables for 48. Linnean Hallis now in the hands of the 
contractors, who will enlarge it and it up as a gym- 
nasium. A full outfit of apparatus for it has already been 
selected, and it will be ready for use at the beginning of 
the next collegiate year. All the buildings are now heated 
by steam from a central plant. The Professorship of Hy- 
giene and Physical Culture was permanently endowed re- 
cently by Mr. Peter Graff, of Worthington, Penn., who 
pledged $25,000 for that purpose. 





....TLhe German Theological School of Newark, N. J., 
located at Bloomfield, has recently sent its report to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. There has been a gradual 
growth of students. It began with four students in 1869, 
had less than twenty up to 1873, an average of twenty-four 
from 1873 to 1885, increased to thirty in 1888, and has now 
reached thirty-six. The prospects are good for further in- 
crease. A Bohemian and an Italian have applied for ad- 
mission during the year, and the question of admitting 
foreign nationalities other than the German is under 
consideration. The current expenses of the year have been 
met without deficit and the floating debt of $7,000 paid off. 
It has a Theological and an Academic Department and a 
seven years course of study. 


....-Francis T. King, president of the Board of Trustees of 
Johns Hopkins University, speaking recently of the move- 
ment for the admission of women to the medical depart- 
ment, said: 

“A mistake has been made as to the amount of the fund. 
The movers in the scheme have determined to raise $200,000. 
This was not to be done by subecriptions limited to $100 or over, 
as has been stated, but by giftsof any amount. The women 
now have several good colleges devoted to libera! education. 
The Johns Hopkins will outrank them all, and the women pur- 
pose, if possible, to effect an entrance into our school, so as to 
pursue still higher courses of study.” 

....The University of Moscow recently celebrated its one 
hundred and thirty-fifth anniversary. Its teaching force 
consists of 88 regular professors and 85 private instructors; 
the number of students is 3,805. The Minister of Instruc- 
tion has in recent years made several efforts to lessen the 
attendance at this and other Russian universities, particu- 
larly by keeping away the poor. In Russia, too, the pro- 
fessions are overcrowded. One of the latest orders is, that 
the sons of coachmen and washerwomen shall not be ad- 
mitted to any of the higher grades of schools. Another 
order is that only a certain percentage of the total number 
of students can be Jews. 
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....Hampton Institute has held another anniversary and 
graduated a largeclass. The exhibits of industrial work 
turned out in the fifteen different workshops and on the 
farm, were, it is stated, very interesting, proving that both 
Indians and Negroes can work well at all the mechanical 
trades and in agriculture. Of the graduating class of 
forty-four, seventeen were girls and two were Indians, a 
Sioux young man from Dakota and an Omaha girl from 
Nebraska. 


...-The freshman class of the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Iil., has just contributed sixty dollars toward 
the support of two students in the Anglo-Japanese College, 
Tokio, Japan. This gift provides one young man with all 
the help he needs to keep himself in school one year, and 
aids another. The missionary spirit of the class has 
prompted them to pledge a like sum for this purpose dur- 
ing each of the remaining years of their course. 


.-.-A new school law has gone into operation in Manito- 
ba which has the effect of abolishing all separate schools, or 
at least, of withholding State aid from such schools. The 
new law establishes a public school system very similar to 
that of the United States. The opposition of the French 
Roman Catholic schools has been aroused, and they have 
made a formal appeal against the law to the dominion gov- 
ernment at Ottawa. 


..--The late Dr. Martin B. Anderson, president of 
Rochester University for nearly half a century, left a will 
bequeathing his entire estate, after paying an annuity of 
$1,200 to an-aged couple, to the university. The estate is 
valued at $46,000. 


..»»-Hanover College in Hanover, Ind., has secured a fine 
astronomical observatory in which is mounted an excellent 
equatorial telescope of seven and a half inches. 


...-The Indian training school at Carlisle, Penn., has now 
enrolled 728 scholars. At the recent commencement there 
were eight graduates. 








Personalities. 


GusTAV IVANOVITCH FALZ-FEIN, the richest land-owner 
of Southern Russia, died in Odessa recently. The founda- 
tion of his great wealth was laid by the father of Gustav, 
who came to Russia as a poor German colonist. He began 
as a plain farmer, and made the breeding of sheep a special- 
ty. Ina very short time he conquered for himself the dis- 
tinction of the greatest Russian sheep owner, but in his 
habits and manners he remained always a simple German 
farmer. The following anecdote, characterizing his plain- 
ness as well as his German sturdiness, is told of him. He 
was once in the waiting parlors of the Odessa Railroad 
depot, where a young Russian nobleman was discoursing 
aloud on the advantages and disadvantages of sheep breed- 
ing. The young man made some statements which the 
German colonist thought proper to correct. But as soon as 
the latter offered his objections the young noble said: ‘‘ Do 
you know to whom you are talking, sir? 1am Count N. 
N., and I have in my pastures 60,000 head of sheep. 1am 
entitled to the recognition of one who judges from experi- 
ence.” ‘‘ Just so,’’ answered the German farmer in broken 
Russian. ‘ But I have 60,000 dogs guarding my herds of 
sheep. My name is Ivan Falz-Fein.”’ 





....The Duke of Norfolk has written from Palestine to 
the Queen of England to inform her of an interesting inci- 
dent connected with the visit of the English Pilgrims to 
the Holy Land. On St. George’s Day, fur the first time 
since the age of the Crusades, Pontifical High Mass was 
sung at the silver altar in front of the Holy Sepulcher by 
an English prelate, the Hon. and Right Rev. William Clif- 
ford, Bishop of Clifton; and his lordship also preached, 
after which the anthem, “‘ Domine Salvam fac Reginam 
Nostram”—in other words, “God save the Queen ”’—was 
sung by the pilgrims. This was the first instance that the 
Queen or any other British sovereign had been publicly 
prayed for in that place, probably, since the time of Rich- 
ard Cceur-de- Lion. 


.... To a magazine editor, offering him a large price fora 
single poem, James Whitcomb Riley recently wrote: 

“I'd like to engage to write such a poem as you outline could I see a 
clear way to its conception. Like engagements, ‘old, old, centuries 
old,’ are slowly making me honest enough with latter patrons to tell 
them frankly that my soundest promises won’t hold shucks! I mean 
well, but seem helplessly perverse in the righteous fulfillment of all 
orders. By this you are most justly to infer that my poetry, however 
poor, is better than my word. The verse must go, therefore, as | turn 
it loose—first come, first served, with great liberal landscapes of allow- 
ances.” 


....E. F. Knight, whose ‘‘ Cruise of the Falcon’”’ made an 
impression years ago, has been at the head of an expedi- 
tion which visited one of the deserted islands in the South 
Atlantic, 1,000 miles east of Rio Janeiro, to recover $1,000,- 
000 worth of treasure secreted there seventy years agoina 
cave by pirates. A landslip covered the mouth of the cave, 
and, it was supposed, still covered the treasure. Mr. Knight 
and his party spent four months in digging through the 
landslip, and when they entered the cave found nothing but 
a few pieces of broken china. , 


...-The German Emperor has just had a magnificent 
sword manufactured in Berlin, as a gift to the Sultan. A 
lion’s head in gold with ruby eyes forms the top; the hilt is 
formed by the Sultan’s monogram in gold, set with very 
fine brilliants. The bladeis of gilded steel, with a nickled 
scabbard, and the sword knot is set with diamonds. The 
whole is a wonderful piece of workmanship. 


.... Jacques Pirou, a drum-major in the army of the first 
Napoleon, died recently in the French town of La Suze, at 
the age of one hundred and one. He was in nearly all the 
battles of the great Emperor, and was wounded thirty-two 
times. Tho a mere piece of surgical patchwork, he was al- 





ways in good humor and good health, 
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.... Wilkie Collins's favorite novelist was Scott. Dickens 
held the second place in his favor and then came Dumas 
pére and Balzac. He was fond of Cooper and Marryat, also. 
Boswell, Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott’? and Keckford’s letters 
were his favorite books outside of fiction. 


Pebbies. 


REcEIPT for dropping eggs. Let go of them.—Exchange. 


---.An angler fishes with baited breath.— Boston Trans- 
cript. 


..-."*Will you be asister to me?”’ 
Name the day.””—Life. 








“No, I won’t.” “‘Good. 


----Perhaps one reason why fish are so deceptive as to 
weight is that they carry their own scales with them.— 
Sparks. 

... “She is very plain, isn’t she?’ “ Yes,’ said the Bos- 
ton woman; “she is the most obvious person in the room.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


-«-.Receipt for Stomach Cake. Line a boy with water- 
melon and green apples. This can be prepared at short 
notice.— Berkshire payer. 


.--.For the benefit of the nautically inclined, we will 
announce that “‘ squalls” are not caused by the “ spanking 
breezes.” —Lawrence American. 


-.--‘‘ It’s curious about a woman.” ‘‘ What is?” “That 
you never can tell whether she has a graceful carriage until 
you see her walk.”—New York Herald. 


.... Visitor: “So you are going to school now, Tommy?” 
Tommy: “Yes, ma’am.” Visitor: ‘And what part of 
your studies do you like best?” Tommy: “ Recess.’’— 
Light. 


-...-The man who put on his summer underwear last 
week is sniffiing around with a bad cold. This is in perfect 
harmony with the laws of gauze and effect.— Whiteside 
Herald, 


.... Extract from a Bride’s Letter of Thanks.—‘‘ Your 
beautiful clock was received, and is now in the parlor on 
our mantel-piece, where we hope to see you often.”— Har 
per’s Magazine. 


...-Unecoventional.—Flint: ‘Isn't sixty cents rather 
steep for this tea?” Dealer (somewhat deaf): “‘Steep for 
it? Ofcourse. You didn’t think of roasting it, did you’ 
—American Grocer. 


----“‘ Doctor, might not a sudden fright bring on my 
trouble again?” ‘Very certainly!” ‘Then, of course, 
you will be careful to make out your bill accordingly.’’— 
Fliegende Blatter. 


-++.‘* Would you, if I were called from you, dear, place a 
mopument over my grave?” ‘I should be delighted to do 
so, darling,” he said, sympathetically; and they were only 
a week married.—Exchange. 


....-The most graceful of domestic animals is the cat. 
while the most awkward bird is the duck; but it won’t do 
to use these facts fora basis if you want to call a woman 
pet names.— Boston Gazette. 


--+-"* You are fined $10,” cried the fair girl, as the old gen 
tleman poked his head in the room where she was enter- 
taining her best beau. ~~‘ What for?’ inquired pater. 
“Contempt of court, of course.”—N. Y. Herald. 


----Owner of fish pond (to man who is trespassing): 
‘Don’t you see that sign, ‘No Fishing Here’’”’? Angler 
(with an injured air): ‘‘ Yes, and I dispute it. Why, there's 
good fishing here; look at this string.”—Harpcr’s Weekly. 

....[ wrote a poem on Adelade 
Riding her Shetland pony; 
Tn verse I called her **my bonny maid,” 
But alas! They printed it ** bony.” 
—Newport New:. 
....Debt’s are curious things 
I'll have you to know; 
The more they're contracted 
The larger they grow. 
—Journal of Education. 


.... Briggs: ‘There is one thing I admire about your 
wife, if you will permit me to say so. She is always so out 
spoken.”’ N. Peck: ‘‘She may be outspoken, but I must 
say I never knew her to be out-talked.”—Terre Haute 
Express. 


--».Father: *‘So your teacher punished you in school to- 
day? Hopeful: “Yes, sir.” ‘‘What were you doing?” 
“Nothing sir.” ‘‘ What else?’ ‘I asked her for a lock of 
her hair.” ‘ Well?” “She gave mea whole switch.”’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


---“*You didn’t treat Smithers very well after he re- 
signed from the presidency of yourclub.” ‘Why? What 
did we do?” ‘‘ You posted a notice that ‘ an election would 
be held to fill the vacancy formerly occupied by Mr. 
Smithers.’ ’’—Eachange. 


....The hungry guest at the nearest table was beginning 
to lose patience. ‘‘How long have you been here’ he 
asked a waiter who was passing, busy over nothing. 
“ About three years.’”’ ‘Oh, then you were here before | 
came.” —Philadelphia Times. ‘ 


....She: “ Am TI the first woman you ever loved ?”’ He: 
“I think you are the first I ever truly loved. I have been 
attracted more or less by other women, but in each instance 
before I fell in love with you, there could be found some 
rational excuse for it.’—Terre Haute Express. 

....Mrs. Langtry says one of the funniest slips she ever 
heard was on a stage in New York. Two of the company 
were playing the parts of lovers. They wanted to be alone, 
and one quietly repeated this line: ‘“‘Let us seek some 
nosey cook.’’ He should have said ‘‘ some cosy nook ” 
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Music. 


' ‘THROUGHOUT all the greater cities of this eastern part 
of our big country, friendly and musical readers of this pa- 

per, there is now progressing your united preparation for 
moaths at the mountain and seashore. You have been listen- 

ing to symphonies and operas and recitals galore,and in many 

cases to your own music-teacher’s tuition for nine months. 

[nu a good many instances you propose to leave your prac+ 

ticing behind you—with the music-teacher. All your con- 
cern with the art you are more or less enthusiastic about 

is now to talk over what you have heard and what next au- 
tumn may bring forth. Whynot do a little, even a little 

of that reading in musical biography and literature or mu- 
sical criticism that you vaguely feel you need, but some- 
how do not ever find time for ia the busy wiuter; and sans 
which you are not half the musician in intelligence that 
you might be, no matter how dexterous your fingers or vo- 
eal-chords are becoming. You know it. If you are to 
have no better chance to practice, too, than the hotel or 
boarding-house, your failure to do some such reading is all 
the worse. You cannot take your piano to the woods—it 
may be you ouzht to go to the woods if you take your voice 
or violin. But you can take a few books in your trunk 
and begin to learn something of the connected and pro- 
gressive story of music, not a long one compared with 
other chronicles of art; and you can get some distinct and 
personal idea of at least afew epochs and epoch-making 
men, say between the time of old St. Gregory aud these 
latter days. It is to be feared that your ideas 
need classification and sharpening more than 
you think. A _ short, general history of the art 
(and there are several), a couple or more biographies of 
men whose lives in their earnestness of purpose, enthusi- 
asm, perseverance and ups-and-downs read like romances— 
if you must have romance in what you read—these will not 
overload your trunk or your intellect. You can, at least, 
come back from green fields and dashing surf sure whether 
Bach was adissipated man about,town who paradoxically 
composed only a few chorals and fugues and a trifling ora- 
torio or so out of leisure; whether Haydn taught the 
youthful Mozart or old Mozart taught Haydn, and what 
sort of a matter life meant to them both; whether Beetho- 
ven wrote forty operas or but one; if Schumann was a 
Jew, a gentleman, a composer of the first rank, or merely a 
man who is remembered for a few works; and whether 
Wagner is actually dead or not. Don’t look contemptu- 
ous. Are you quitesure you know even these small deer 
in the details of music’s story? In any case the history of 
music is not exhausted with them. Not quite. Slip 
among your effects such modest volumes as Dr. Ritter’s 
excellent little history or another about as big; and a 
Lite of Bach or Beethoven or Schumann, in, for ex- 
ample, the modest ‘‘Great Musicians” Series; or just the one 
paper-eovered part in Grove’s big Dictionary that contains 
the great and deeply interesting article ‘‘ Beethoven” Ly 
Grove—and having these you need not fear that foggy days 
in the country will not bring you profit, great profit and 
pass swiftly. And if you can go further do so; and get some 
better notion of the mechanics of music and of the basis ot 
criticism of a man’s work or performance. It is quite pos- 
sible for you do something correctly that you are apt, oh, 
friend, reader! in vine cases out of ten to think must be 
done by somebody else for you—criticise music. Learn to 
do your own musical criticism. The basis of it is, after all, 
just knowledge and sound taste. Between summer read- 
ing and winter listening you ought speedily to be in the 
track of getting to that double-columned goal—a goal that 
it is pleasant to see yearly is reached by more unprofes- 
sional people, with a proportionate elevation of the general 
public standards of musical taste. You cannot afford tobe 
behindhand, and this summer’s selection of musical litera- 
ture can start you prosperously. 

The summer-night concerts of Mr..Theodore Thomas’s 
orchestra at the Lenox Lyceum, that will last through this 
month, opened with a large and plainly well-pleased audi- 
ence on Friday night, a pleasant program and admirable 
playing on the part of the moderate-sized but efficient band 
that so long has been associated with one of the best music 
directors waving his baton anywhere. The Lyceum proves 
as comfortable as possible, thanks to its airy openness of 
architectural plan, its electric lighting and ample ventila- 
tion. It is evident that no matter what concerts fill up the 
summer evenings now beginning, there are none that can 
offer the same wide range of music that Mr. Thomas, as 
usual, takes up in them; and the fact that the series does 
not extend beyond a month is regrettable. Programs 
being, as somebody has said, always about the most inter- 
esting reading in a musical notice, the subjoined three, for 
Friday, Saturday and Monday, will give the reader an idea 
of the entertainment. Several soloists will be heard this 
week, and to-night will be a symphony night, as will be 
the case with each Thursday evening during the series; 
the symphony, presumptively, being Raff’s ‘‘Im Walde,” 
as numerous requests have been seut in for that. The re- 
turn of Mr. Max Bendix to his post of first violin is an ac- 
ceptable if not necessary re-inforcement to the orchestra. 





FRIDAY NIGHT. 


March “ Von Fels zum Meer” ..........-..ssceesceescscseveees Liszt 
Overture ** Euryanthe”...... .....-.cccccseccecceecees Von Weber 
Movement from “* Rhenish Symphony”’.... ...... ... Schamann 
Hungarian Dances (arranged).............-.-..--eeeeeeee Brahms 
Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger”’.... ............. -+++-%- Wagner 


Song (orchestral arrangement) * Dreams”.............++ id 
Theme and Variations. ............-...02..e-eeee 


Walts “ Autumn Ruses”..........cccdescccccscces soveee J. Strauss 
BT Tie ac coe hoch sete i ced ccc codccvtoendcysvucccteccce Schubert 
Polonaise from * Mignon”’..............ssecesece eves A. Thomas 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Three Selections from “ The Fiying Dutchman”........ Wagner 
a. Overture. 
b. Spinning Song. 
¢. Sailor’s Chorus. 
Allegretto * Seventh Symphony”. ........ss0s-ss006 .. Beethoven 





Dance from “ Damnation of Faust”... .. oesdsseee covets Berlioz 
Pretude to Oratorio” The Deluge”’........-...---- C. Saint-Saéns 
Symphonic Variations... .........0.cereccccscesecescseaccoes Dvorak 
EMR Tn. cs os pcncas nusdaes dchen Eeernhnwecearedees food Liszt 
Overture “ Merry Wives of Windsor”...........- .. Nicolai 
Ave Maria... ........ (ehé ba¥e sa0vebayeenadandeewedee Bach-Gounod 


SE MN ccs cal: iv tay Ube ogadeutie aaaes P. Tschaikowski 
ON TROT i ciate ncitidk (hngeepeed gee sseath Goldmark 
SP UNE spo wine. scanepnsdsdnhdyecnas ddgocancingty jase Grieg 
II, aioe. cocenacondl “ansbenCanectetsses Dvorak 
viemahtagneeet son s+uesgiese secntnaanemantaeredteves tpeaee Bach 
Waldweben j 

Ride of the Valkyra {CCC Wagner 
March Egyptienne 

IS 0. a csnnocncaiedincnentiin cht a nienaie Strauss 
Polka Schnell 

ST CED WUUUINS « . « .cccscancncaatergaeseoresedtanes L. Delibes 








Biblical Research. 


“BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON.” 


BY THEO. G. PINCHES, 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE rivers of Babylon—that is to say, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, with their tributaries, and the numerous artifi- 
cial canals—were, in ancient times, the life of the country. 
This the Babylonians knew ; and the care of the old canals 
and water-ways and the opening of new ones were, there- 
fore, things of the highest importance with them. By 
their irrigation system the inhabitants of Babylonia had, 
from the earliest times, added greatly to the fertility of 
the land, and made the place quite a garden. Neglect has, 
to a great extent, changed all this: but it is to be hoped 
that a time may come when this fertile spot may take on 
somewhat of its former aspect, and become again one of 
gardens of the earth. 

To the|Babylonian these water -ways, which were of such 
prim® importance, appealed with all of the force of a di- 
vine gift, and as such he looked on and cared for them. 
Indeed, they were probably to him so many manifestations 
of a beneficent deity; and as he prayed and addressed in- 
cantations to the gods of the air, fire, etc., so also the god 
of the waters, Ea or Aé (Oannes), came in for a share of his 
attention and devotion: 

“INCANTATION TO THE WATER DEITIES. 
“The bright waters . .. ; 

The waters of the Euphrates which [remain?] in (their] place; 

The waters which constantly rest in the deep: 

The bright mouth of Ea has made them bright. 

The seven sons of the deep 

Have made the waters bright; they have made the waters 

clear; they have made the waters shine. 

* Before your father Ea, 

Before your mother Damkina, 

Let them be bright, let them be clear, let them shine.’” * 


The Babslonians always took care to provide themselves 
with an abundance of the pure, clear water: which they 
valued so highly. But this was a blessing which brought 
with it also a responsibility ; for there was always danger 
that the snow, melting on the mountains to the north of 
Assyria, would cause the rivers to swell to such an extent 
that inundations would be caused, bringing calamity to 
the crops and danger and destruction to life and property, 
In order successfully to combat against the chances of 
such a calamity, from which parts of the country had 
probably often suffered, a constant watch over the inflow 
of the water had to be kept (as in Holland at the present 
time); and it is probable that anything serious in the way 
of floods was of very rare occurrence. 

The following little text, which may be called a public 
service contract, shows what the danger was and the way 
in which it was met: 


* Kina, sonof Zerfitu, takes the duty of watching the canal, 
which he is to open, from the hands of Marduk-sum-iddin, the 
scribe of Sippar. If the waters rise over the king’s road, he 
commits a sin against the king. 

* Witnesses: Takis-Mémé, son of Bél-nadin-abli, son of the 
priest of the Sun-god; Samas-udammigq, son of Suzubu, son of 
the priest of the Sun-god; (and) the scribe Sames-sum-ukin, son, 
of Bél-ibni, son of Nabunnfa. Sippar, month Adar, 4th day, 
third year of Cyrus, King of Babylon, King of countries.”’+ 


Whether the office of watchman of the canals was a new 


one in Cyrus’s reign, or not, is uncertain. It is very likely 
that, the necessity for watchmen having always existed, 
Cyrus did no more than make it compulsory and official. 
What punishment the commital of a sin against the king 
brought with it is unknown. 

As is well known, Cyrus wasa very enlightened ruler, 
and did all he could for the welfare of the people under his 
rale. During bis 1eign the cutting of water ways was re- 
sumed, and variou» provisions seem to have been made for 
the supplies needed by those engaged in the work. The 
following is the text of an order reterring to this: 

** Letter from the priests to Mur-épus, our brother. May the 
gods speak peace to thee. Give 1 pi of kime to Arad-Mur for the 
men of the council of thoBe who are digging the canal. Kislev 
— day, 5th year of Cyrus, Kingof Babylon, king of coun- 

Ties.”” 

Many of these water-ways bore interesting descriptive 
pames. Thus we have not only the Fish-river, the Bird- 
river and the Snake-river, but also the supreme river, the 
strong river and the bright (or clear) river; the river of 
Mami-sarrat (Mami the queen), the river of Dumusum, and 
the river of Dumu zi(Tammuz). ‘* Let him explain the 
Tigris,” says one text, *‘as the bringer of fertility: tre 
Euphrates as the life of the land; the river Me-Ellilla 
(voice of Eliilla or Bél) as the great channel (literally 
“bank” or ‘‘ embankment’’) of Merodach,”’ etc. The mere 
enumeration of the water-ways of ancient Babylon (the 
larger ones, whether natural or artificial were all “rivers” 
to them) would alone take up considerable space, and 
much has still to be learned concerning them. “‘ By the 
rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion.”’ 











* Part of a series of incantations to water, the water-god, fire, etc., 
which has been repeatedly translated by various Assyniologists. 
+The following is a transcription of the first paragraph: Kind, dbli-su 
sa Zertitu, but matstsartum (“ the duty of the watch”’) sa ndri, sa ipitd, 
ina gata Marduk-sum-iddin, rittu Sippar, nasiki mé ana muhhi harrana 





Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

In the House of Representatives the following bills 
were passed ; Appropriating $60,000 for the construction of 
a bridge across the eastern branch of the Potomac River 
at Benning’s road; establishing a free public batbing 
beach on the Potomac River near Washington Monument; 
for the relief of holders of District of Columbia special as- 
sessment certificates ; requiring street railway companies 
of the District of Columbia to make annual reports..... 
Mr. Bingham introduced a bill to amend the Revised Stat- 
utes relative to punishment of burglars of post-offices so as 
to provide that any person who shall break into or attempt 
to break into any post-office building shall, upon convic- 
tion, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 and by 
imprisonment at hard labor for not more than twenty 
years..... Mr. McKinley submitted the conference report 
upon the Customs Administrative bill, and it was adopted 
by a vote of 127 to 13, the Speaker counting a quorum.... 
On motion of Mr. Grosvenor, a bill was passed appro- 
priating $125,000 for the establishment of a national 
military park at the battle-field of Chickamauga....On 
motion of Mr. Flower, a bill was passed amend- 
ing the act for the erection of an Appraiser’s ware- 
house in New York, so as to provide that the Secretary of 
the Treasury may erect the warehouse at any point within 
the collection district north of Liberty Street on the west 
side of the city....On motion ot Mr. Springer, of Illinois, a 
Senate bill was passed for the relief of the widow of Rear- 
Admiral David McDougal. 


-..-The following Public Building bills were passed 
Mankato, Minn., $50,000; Meridian, Miss., $50,000; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., increasing amount to $1,400,000; Youngstown, 
O., $75,000; Camden, Ark., $25,000; Sioux Falls, 8. D., 
$150,000: St. Albans, Vt., $40,000; Stockton, Cal., $75,000; 
Norfolk, Va., $150,000; Beatrice, Neb., $60,000; Davenport, 
Ia., $100,000; Rock Island, Ill., $75,000; Reidsville, N. C., 
$25,000; South Bend, Ind., $75,000; Fargo, N. D., $100,000; 
Newburg, N. Y., $100,000; Madison, Ind., $40,000; Pueblo, 
Col., $150,000; Sioux City, Ia., $300,000; Lima, 0., $60,000; 
Portland, Ore., $400,000; Haverhill, Mass., $75,000; Charles- 
ton, 8. C., increasing limit to $250,000; Bloomington, I[1)., 
$100,000; Lewiston, Me., $75,000; Kansas City, Mo., $1,200,- 
000; Taunton, Mass., $75,000; Racine, Wis., $100,000; Savan- 
nah, Ga., increasing to $400,000; Pawtucket, R. I., $75,000; 
Akron, OU., $100,000; Rome, Ga., $50,000; Rockford, 1)1., 
$100,000; Fort Dodge, Ia., $75,000; Sheboygan, Wis., $50,000. 


....In the Senate the oath of office was administered by 
the Vice-President to Mr. Carlisle as Senator from Ken- 
tucky for Mr. Beck’s unexpired term....Mr. Sherman pre- 
sented petitions in favor of excluding certain objectionable 
publications from the mails....Mr. Edmunds introduced a 
bill to prevent the issuing of liquor licenses within one 
mile of the Soldiers’ Home. Referred....Mr. Teller intro- 
duced the follo wing joint resolution, which was laid on the 
table and ordered printed: ‘‘ That it is the determined pol- 
icy of the United States Government to use both gold and 
silver as full legal-tender money under the ratio now ex- 
isting in the United States, or which may hereafter be es- 
tablished by the United States alone or acting in accord 
with other nations.”’ 





....A terrific wind, hail and rain storm passed over Din- 
widdie County, about twenty miles from Petersburg, Va., 
on June ist. The woods for miles were covered with tim- 
bers of barns and fences which were swept away by the 
wind. Crops were destroyed, and the fruit trees in many 
of the orchards were completely ruined. 


...A cablegram from London, dated May 30th, brings 
the news that, by royal warrant, Messrs. Steiaway & Sons 
have received the appointment of “ piano manufacturers 
to her Majesty the Queen of England and the royaicourt.”’ 


FOREIGN. 

-..-The London Times, commenting on the growing 
urgency of a settlement of the Newfoundland dispute, re- 
peats that the buying out of the French interests is the 
most obvious solution. ‘ Even allowing,” it says, “for the 
inflated damages generally giver in international arbitra- 
tions, our case is so strong that there is no reason to expect 
that we should regret the award of any impartial authori- 
ty. We hope that Francc will meet us in a desire to settle, 
putting aside the diplomatic ideas of using the Egyptian 
question as a lever.” 


.... The statement has been made that the claims of the 
German colonists in Kast Africa regarding the boundaries 
of their possessions have caused irritation in Government 
circles in England. Officials in London pronounce this 
statement false, and they say, furthermore, that there is no 
doubt whatever that the German Government will refuse 
to recognize the elaims in question. 


....The official notification of the ratification of the Ex- 
tradition treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States has reached the Canadian Government, and copies 
of the treaty have been forwarded by the Department of 
Justice to the Attorney-General’s office of all the provinces 
of Canada. 


....The congress of German Catholics will meet at Cob- 
lentz instead of at Munich. Prince Regent Luitpold ob- 
jected to having the congress meet in the Bavarian capital, 
and it is for this reason that the change has been made. 


-...The Panama Canal Commission reports that the 
Bay of Limon does not afford an adequate anchorage or 
shelter, and it will be necessary to establish a harbor of 
refuge, or waiting station, at the mouth of the canal. 

....A new treaty relative to the settlement of citizens of 
Germany in Switzerland and of Swiss citizens in Ger- 
many has beer signed by representatives of the two 





sarri ittelii, hitu sa sarri isaddad (lit. “ he brings the sin of the king’’). 
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THE METHODS OF REVIVALS. 


WE give our readers two unusually valuable articles 
this week, one on the methods of a Protestant revival 
and the other of a Catholic. Mr. B. Fay Millsis certain- 
ly one of the most successful of our evangelists, and he 
has learned the generalship of such a-work. He knows 
how to bring men together, to fill the churches of 
various denominations, and gradually to reach those who 
are outside of the churches. Not every town can have 
Mr. Mills,or Mr. Moody, or Mr, Pentecost,or Mr. Munhall; 
and many pastors and officers of churches will be glad 
to know how such work is done, and will get hints for 
their own work. 

Still more will there be a curiosity to know how a 
Catholic revival, or mission, is carried on. The Paulist 
Fathers devote themselves especially to this good work. 
They have themselves come out of Protestantism, and 
have, we think, carried something of good with them 
into the Roman Catholic Church. They have progressive 
methods, and are doing much good. We have known of 
a priest lamenting to his bishop that his church was but 
half filled, and that he could not draw in the people, who 
preferred the streets. What should he do? The bishop 
told him to call in the Paulist Fathers for a mission. He 
did so, and could not find room for those that flocked to 
the church. Father Deshon is Assistant Superior of the 
Paulist Fathers, and he has given an admirable account 
of their work, which may equally give valuable sugges- 
tions to our readers. 

The marked, underlying difference between the Prot- 
estant and the Catholic revival meeting lies in this, that 
the Protestant divides the people into two classes, one 
the saved, or converted, the other the unsaved, or un- 
converted. Of these, the former are supposed tobe, for 
the most part, those who have joined the Church; the 
latter are, for the most part, those who have not joined 
the Church. The effort of the revivalist is in part, and 
yet only subsidiarily,to arouse and quicken the saved; 
his chief work is in some way to draw in the unsaved 
and awaken in them a desire to seek salvation. His ob- 
ject is achieved by conversions among old or young. 
The Catholic missioner, on the other hand, begins by as- 
suming that his whole population and attendance are 
Christians, tho they may be very poor and negligent 
Christians, and that all they need is to be revived. They 








baptism already, but they are many of them neglecting 
their vows, are, in short, what we call backsliders, and 
need to be reminded of theirduty. The people do not 
then come as two classes, but as one class, and the same 
exhortations are presented to both. This does not make 
so much difference as, on our Protestant theory, might 
be supposed; for we, too, hold that the first consecration 
and faith by which one enters into fellowship with God 
is of precisely the same nature as those subsequent acts of 
faith and consecration by which we maintain our relig- 
ious life. Wedo not doubt that a certain advantage 
comes from the Catholic method in that it makes it easi- 
er for those whom we call the unconverted to come into 
the meetings, as on the same plane with all the rest, and 
not as, in these meetings, a special class which must be 
marked and distinct from the rest. Yet the Protestant 
theory, if it has a disadvantage in bringing in the un- 
saved, yet has the advantage of making the necessity of 
conversion and a new heart much clearer, and the re- 
sponsibility more sacred. 

Another marked difference is closely connected with 
that of which we have spoken. It is the method of se- 
curing the attendance. The ease with which the Cath- 
olic missioner gets his audience is extraordinary. There 
are no yards of posters, no cards of admission, no labor 
of bringing together the members of different churches, 
on organized solicitation of outsiders. This partly 
comes from the fact that there is no division of sects. 
The missioner goes to one church only, which occupies 
all its territory, and he simply has his meetings an- 
vounced in the church, and some sort of advertisement 
in front of the church. Then everybody comes. Every- 
body knows it is for him. He is not afraid that he will 
be ‘‘ called out,” or asked to stand up to be prayed for, or 
to make himself conspicuous as a convert, He is one of 
the great company of Christians, and his confession of 
sins he will make in private, just as everybody else will 
make his. It is thus made very easy to attend. When 
we add to this the habit of obedience to the priest which 
has been long inculcated, it is easy to see why the labo- 
rious methods of advertising are unnecessary, and the 
preacher can begin, not by stirring up believers, as does 
the Protestant revivalist, but by warning of sin, leaving 
the comforts of grace for the end of his season of in- 
struction. We can testify to the crowds that fill the 
churches, one week the women only and the next week 
the men only, and not at evening alone, but at five 
o’clock in the morning. 

Whether it be called a revival or a mission, and 
whether it -be the simple preaching of repentance and 
faith and consecration, or, added to these, doctrines of 
penance and purgatory, it is clear that both Protestants 
and Catholics need these seasons of special labor, and 
that through them both get a rich spiritual blessing. 
Perhaps each can learn something from the methods of 
the other, as well as something of respect for each 
other’s earnest devotion. 


+ 
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OUR PENSION LEGISLATION. 


CoMMITTEES of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives have been in conference for some time, trying to 
reach an agreement on the Pension bills passed by the 
two houses. The Senate bill was introduced by Senator 
Davis, of Minnesota, passed and sent to the House of 
Representatives, where a similar bill had been introduced 
by Mr. Morrill, of Kansas, The Morrill bill was adopted 
as a substitute for the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill proposes to grant pensions to soldierg 
and sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of 
labor, and to widows, minor children and dependents, 
The House bill proposes to put on the pension rolls all sol- 
diers or sailors of sixty years of age or over who served 
ninety days or more during the War of the Rebellion and 
received an honorable discharge. It also proposes to 
pension all soldiers or sailors who served ninety days or 
more and have been honorably discharged who are 
suffering from mental or physical disability, and all wid- 
ows of soldiers when they shall arrive at the age of sixty 
years or shall be without other means of support than 
their daily labor. ‘This Morrill bill has been severely 
criticised by the press of all parties as extravagant ard 
unwarranted. It will require, it is estimated, an addi- 
tion of at least $150,000,000 a year to the sum now ap- 
propriated for pension purposes. It is almust equivalent 
to aservice bill, and is far more liberal in its terms than 
the pension bill which President Cleveland vetoed in 
1888. 

According to precedent, there must come a time when 
a service pension bill for all those who entered the War of 
the Rebellion and were honorably discharged, must be 
considered. A bill similar to the Morrill bill was passed 
in 1812 for the soldiers of the Revolutionary War, thirty- 
five years after the close of that war. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1871, or fifty-six years after the close of the 
War of 1812, that those engaged therein received a ser- 
vice pension. For the Mexican soldiers a service pen- 
sion bill was passed thirty-nine years after the close of 
that war. 

It has been but twenty-five years since the close of the 
War of the Rebellion. In that war nearly three mil- 
lions of soldiers and sailors were engaged. Itwasa war 
ef tremendous proportions and of great destructive 
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power. While hundreds of thousands were killed and 
scores of thousands have died since of wounds or dis- 
eases contracted in camp-life, there are still a very large 
number who are in good health. There are doubtless 
many whom advancing age, together with injuries or 
ailments received during the War, has almost incapaci- 
tated for self-support; there are many others who, leav- 
ing the army in good health, have contracted diseases 
since. 

With these facts before it, how ought the Government 
to proceed in the matter of pensions? 

We do not at allagree with those who indiscriminately 
condemn all pension legislation and who talk about 
pauperizing the soldiers and sailors engaged in the late 
War. This seems to us a species of ingratitude toward 
our nation’s defenders similar to that which during the 
War disparaged all their achievements and belittled all 
their victories. The Government must have a pension 
system for its soldiers and sailors, or it must throw aside 
all precedent and treat its soldiers and sailors as it does 
its clerks. We do not believe that the time has yet come 
for such an enlargement of the pension list as is provided 
for by the Morrill bill. It will soon come, however. 
Another decade will bring it. 

We can afford to be as generous toward the soldiers of 
the War of the Rebellion as our fathers were toward the 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War. Every year adds a 
reason for the passage of such a bill. 

In the mean time, however, neither gratitude nor prec- 
edent requires that there should be any material en- 
largement in the rates of pensions paid or in the rules 
under which they are paid. The Morrill bill goes too 
far, and we think the Senate conferees are justified in 
insisting that the service pension features of that bill 
shall be sacrificed. Public opinion, we think, demands 
this much. The Senate bill goes quite far enough to 
fulfill the pledge made in the Republican platform of 
1888, which declared that the ‘legislation of Congress 
should conform to the pledge made by a loyal peopleand 
be so enlarged and extended as to provide against tke 
possibility that any man who honorably wore the Fed- 
eral uniform shall become an inmate of an almshouse or 
dependent upon private charity.’”’ To ‘agree upon the 
House bill and pension all above sixty years of age 
would be to pay out thecountry’s money to thousands 
of men who do not need it; men like President Harrison 
and General Alger and others who are wealthy, and who 
are not likely to come to want. The Senate bill goes far 
enough ®% prevent any veteran from becoming depend- 
ent upon private charity. The House bill is a needless 
and unreasonable extravagance, and if it should become 
the policy of the Government it would be likely to preju- 
dice the cases of those who are now receiving only ninety- 
six dollars a year, and who by reason of their wounds 
and ‘the extent of their disability should have a larger 
pension. 

We believe that public sentiment will support a rea- 
sonable pension policy. The people are grateful ana 
prosperous. They never will forget the service which 
the soldiers and sailors of 1861-5 gave in the most peril- 
ous period of our country’s history. But public senti- 
ment will not support legislation which takes out of the 
Government’s treasury, because that treasury 1s well 
filled, millions of money to pension men who do not ask 
for and do not need pensions. We hope, therefore, that 
the Senate Committee will insist that the House shall 
recede from its amendments or at least modify them 
materially. There should be and there must be harmo- 

ny in this important matter. 
FEDERATION OF CHURCHES FOR EVANGEL- 
ISTIC WORK. 


WE last week referred to the address of President 
McCosh before the Presbyterian Assembly on the Feder- 
ation of Churches to accomplish evangelistic work. 
That address we have reserved for this week’s issue, 
and we have received on the subject the following 
communication from Dr. McCosh: 


I cannot express how much | am gratified, as the great 
body of Presbyterians are, with the resolutions reached by 
the General Assembly on the subject of revision: (1) To 
revise the Confession; (2) to retain the system of doctrine: 
(3) to correspond with other Churches; (4) to draw out a 
shorter and simpler creed; (5) and with the manly adher- 
ence of the anti-Revisionists. I write this paper in order to 
call attention to another measure passed by the Assembly 
of equal if not greater importance. In the Report on 
Church Union, presented by my brother, Dr. Joseph Smitb, 
of Baltimore, a Federation of the Churches was proposed, 
and has been sanctioned unanimously by the General 
Assembly. This is a plan certain to have far-reaching re- 
sults as years roll on. At this present time there is no 
prospect of a union of the various Churches. ‘Every one 
who has tried it knows how vain is the attempt. But if 
we cannot have full union, let us begin with co-operation. 
This may be the fittest, I believe it is the only practical 
way of commencing. Do not we see that faith manifests 
itself by works, and by works faith is made perfect. 
(James ii, 22.) 

The command of Christ is that the Gospel be preached 
to every creature. But in this nineteenth century there 
are thousands in all our great cities, tens of thousands in 
some, and hundreds in scattered country districts who 
know as little of the Gospel as the people in the heart of 
Afcica. It is clear that no one denomination is able to 
evangelize these masses, 
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Of late years movements have been made by a combined 
effort of denominations to have the Gospel preached in 
every district. But the work has been ecstatic and convul- 
sive and has become scattered and lost. What is proposed 
in these circumstancés is that every evangelical minister, 
who is willing, take charge of a particular district so as to 
secure that in that district all the people, old and young, 
rich and poor, know that God has provided a Saviour. The 
minister is not to have such exclusive jurisdiction as to be 
able to exclude any other minister from entering his par- 
ish and doing good init; but he takes on himself an obli- 
gation to see that Jesus and his salvation be proclaimed to 
all. In fulfilling this work he will callin all his church 
agencies—his elders, his deacons and -deaconesses and 
Sabbath-school teachers. The minister and his people in- 
stead of scattering their energies over an indefinite region 
will have a special field ia which he and they will come to 
have a special interest. They will not readily abandon it, 
and the consequence will be that the work will be perma- 
nent. 

This is the proposed FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. The 
Evangelical Alliance has adopted it and is carrying it out. 
The General Assembly of the Jargest Presbyterian body in 
the world has sanctioned it. For myself I know of no 
other way in wbich the Gospel is sure to be preached to 
every creature throughout our great country. 

Every word that Dr. McCosh says weindorse. We do 
not expect the union of Churches in this generation, but 
it is not beyond hope that they will be confederated. 
indeed, confederation has already taken place to some 
extent. There is, for example, in some parts of the 
country a well-settled plan of comity between Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, which controls their 
evangelistic work. In almost all our great cities there 
are union organizations engaged in establishing 
churches; but this co-operation, so partial and incom- 
plete, can be made a working confederation; and we 
most earnestly thank Dr. McCosh for his effective work 
in bringing it about. 

A very interesting illustration of the methods of fed- 
eration has been offered during the past week. For sev- 
eral years there has been a Conference Committee be- 
tween the German and the Dutch Reformed Churches 
in this country looking toward closer union. Last week 
that committee reported to the triennial Synod of the 
German Church, Their report favored a federation, not 
an organic union, of the two bodies, It was received 
and adopted without a dissenting vote, and followed by 
the singing of the Doxology. It will come this week be- 
fore the Dutch Synod;-and altho there is one element in 
the Datch Church which much prefers union with the 
Presbyterians and another which is strongly opposed to 
organic uvion with any other body, yet we anticipate 
that the proposition for confederation, which will blot 
out none of the particular Synods, but will leave the in- 
stitutions under their present control, and only provide 
for harmonious action in mission work and in publica- 
tion interests and in new institutions of learning, will 
receive full approval. This will give us, practically, a 
single strong body, with fourteen hundred churches and 
between two and three hundred thousand communi- 
cants, and will be a consummation for which one may 
well praise God. 
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THE APOSTOLIC TENT-MAKER. 


SAUL oF TaRsus—the student of Gamaliel, the perse- 
cutor of Christians, and, after his conversion, the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles—when he was a young man, ac- 
quired the trade of tent-making, as a part of his outfit 
for life. This fact incidentally appears in his history as 
given in Acts, and in references made thereto in several 
of his Epistles. 

We learn from the record in Acts: that, after the 
Apostle left Athens, in his second missionary journey, 
where he seems to have remained but a short time, he 
came to Corinth in Achaia, and that he there tarried for 
about two years. He speedily made the acquaintance of 
Aquilg and Priscilla his wife, both of whom were Jew- 
ish converts to Christianity, and, having been banished 
from Rome by Claudius Cesar, bad recently come to 
thatcity. They were by trade tent-makers, and Paul, 
himself, ‘‘was of the same craft,” and took up his 
‘**abode with them.” They all lived together in the same 
house, and with their bands ‘** wrought” at the same 
business. (Acts xviii, 1-3.) There has been some differ- 
ence of opinion among commentators as to whether the 
trade they pursued was that of manufacturing tent- 
cloth, or that of making tents cut of such cloth. The 
latter is the better opinion. 

The Apostle did not bring any capital with him to 
Corinth for the purpose of setting up the business of 
tent-making, as the means of profit, and did not go to 
tbat city to find employment in his trade. Being there 
on another and entirely different errand, without funds 
with which to defray his. personal expenses, and stay- 
ing there about two years, he sought employment from 
some one who was engaged in the business, and either 
worked in an ordinary tent-factory with others, or took 
the cloth home with him and made it into tents. He 
thus paid his own expenses and supplied his own wants. 

Whether he worked by the piece, or by the day, or by 





- the hour, and how much time he thus spent, we do not 


know. He‘ wrought” enough to meet the emergency 
of his situation; and, as we have no doubt, he did his 
work faithfully and well, not troubling his brain with 





any of the vexed questions about the conflict between 
capital and labor, and not joining any labor organiza- 
tion either to shorten the hours of Jabor or increase the 
rate of wages, 

The same Apostle, at a later period, and in the course 
of his third missionary journey, spent three years in the 
city of Ephesus; and from what he said to the elders of 
the Church there planted, when meeting them at Mile- 
tus, and taking his final leave of them, we judge that 
he pursued the business of tent-making in that city. To 
these elders he said: 

“*T have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, 
ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with me.’ (Acts xx, 
33, 34.) 

Paul had a pair of working hands, and he knew how 
to use them in askilled trade; and, according to bis own 
statement, he did so use them, when at Ephesus, as these 
elders knew, to meet not only his own necessities, but 
also the necessities of others that were with him in that 
city. The proceeds of his labor more than supplied his 
own wants. He wrote his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians from Ephesus; and in this Epistle he mentions 
the fact that he there worked with his hands. These are 
the words that he used: 

“Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwell- 
ing place; and labor, working with our own hands.” (I 
Cor. iv, 11, 12.) 

The Apostle not only worked with his hands at 
Corinth, but he continued to do so, as necessity required, 
and did so at Ephesus, as he declares to the Corinthians. 
He also ‘‘ wrought” with his hands while he was at 
Thessalonica, during his second missionary tour; and to 
this fact he makes a distinct reference in both of the 
Epistles subsequently addressed to the Church planted 
in that city, as follows: 

‘*For ye remember, brethren, our labor and travail; for 
laboring night and day, because we would not be charge- 
able to any of you, we preached unto you the Gospel of 
God.”’ (I Thess. ii, 9.) ‘“‘ Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought; but wrought with labor and travail 
night and day, that we might not be chargeable to any of 
you; not because we have not power, but to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you to follow us. For even when 
we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.’”’ (II Thess., iii, 
8-10.) 

These passages, taken in the aggregate, show that the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles was to-a large extent, if 
not wholly, a self-supporting missionary, not from ac- 
cumulated funds which he carried with him, but from 
the proceeds of his own personal labor while pursuing 
the great work of preaching Christ to the nations of the 
earth. He had a good trade, and with that trade he 
mainly met his own wants. He was a preacher of the 
Gospel and an artisan at the same time, and not the less 
the one because he was the other. The artisan belped 
the preacher, because he gave him the means of living; 
and the preacher was not ashamed of the artisan. Paul 
in the workshop at Corinth making tents, and Paul 
standing on Mars Hill and speaking to the Athenians, is 
the same Paul. He wasa good tent-maker and a great 
preacher. The circumstances under which he conducted 
hie missions made it necessary that he should be both. 

We do not by any means say that the work of mis- 
sions should, in every age and under all circumstances, 
be conducted precisely after the model of Paul in re- 
spect to the matter of support. The peculiarities of the 
time and place made it necessary for Paul to do what 
he did, and what under different circumstances he, per- 
haps, would not* have done. He had no missionary 
board behind him with its funds to meet his expenses; 
and when he went into Asia Minor and thence into the 
Southern parts of Europe, he found no Church organi- 
zations already established to welcome him and give him 
their aid and sympathy. His work was that of a pio- 
neer in Pagan cities, among Pagans and hostile Jews; 
and grandly and gloriously did he do this work, preach- 
ing with his tongue and laboring with his bands, and 
alike serving God in both, always enduring hardness as 
a good soldier of the cross of Christ. He had the phys- 
ical strength for toil, and he used it as occasion called 
for the use. Paul the tent-maker, added to Paul the 
preacher, .presents a sublime spectacle to Christian 
thought. One is charmed with the glory of human na- 
ture, when purified and consecrated to God, as he reads 
the record of this illustrious and wonderful man. Chris- 
tianity with him was no cunningly devised fable, but a 

mighty power of moral suasion and a mighty impulse to 
action. Go thou and do likewise. Follow Paul as he 


foilowed Christ. 
> 





The Catholic papers are publishing Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s abusive libel of Dr. Hyde of Honolulu, whose 
apparently private letter discrediting Father Damien has 
got into print. Not to epter further into that unsavory 
discussion, it will be enough for us now to say that the 
Catholic Review declares that we have stigmatized its 
‘statement concerning Father Damien as an absolute and 
unmitigated falsehood.” We do not hesitate to tell the 
Catholic Review that it has misrepresented us. We said 
nothing in that paragraph about Father Damien. We 
only characterized its description of the condition of the 
lepers when Father Damien began his work among them as 





THE END OF THE SANDEMANIANS. 


THE Sandemanians have ceased to exist in thie coun- 

try as an organized body. Their property in their only 

church in the United States has lately been sold in Dan- 

bury, Conn. 

Robert Sandeman, after preaching his doctrines for 

rome years in Scotland, came to this country in 1764 

and settled in Danbury, where he founded a church, 

and, later, congregations in Boston and iu a few other 

places. He died ‘in 1771, and the old Danbury burying- 
ground holds his body, surmounted by a shaft which 

tells us that ‘in the face of continued opposition from 

all sorts of men, he long boldly contended for the an- 

cient Truth—that the bare work of Jesus Christ, witk- 
out a deed or thought on the part of man, is sufficient 
to present the chief of sinners spotless before God.” For 
liberty to preach this truth he came to this country. 

His other churches gradually passed out of existence as 
their members found that, in the growing catholicity of 
the age, they were welcome in other existing Churches, 

and that their organized protest and testimony was no 
longer needed. 

They bad peculiar customs, one of which was that 
they had a large circular table which occupied nearly 
half the space in their church, about which they sat to 
study the Bible. They were very literal in their obedi- 
ence to Scripture, observed the Communion and 
held a love feast between services every Sunday, 
washed each other’s feet, required two elders at 
least for every church, gave thekiss of charity on re- 
ceiving members, abstained from blood and things 
strangled, and held all their goods at the service of each 
other. Now there is not an elder left in their last con- 
gregation in the country, only four women, the young- 
est of whom is sixty, and they have obtained permission 
from their few Scotch brethren who remain to sell their 
property. Edward Everett Hale has, we believe, main- 
tained a quasi relationship to the Sandemanian body, 
much like that of the late Oliver Johnson to the Pro- 
gressive Friends. 

One other kindred denomination called the Catho- 
lic Apostolic Church, yet holds a dying existence 
in congregations in America, founded hy Edward 
Irving, the friend of Coleridge, Chalmers and Carlyle, 
and the most brilliant preacher of his day. It has its 
college of Apostles, of whom one yet remains to. await 
our Lord’s coming, and its hierarchy of bishops and 
teachers, its gifts of tongues and its visions and prophe- 
cies. It has one flourishing church in this city and 
others, we believe, in Boston, Philadelphia and Albany. 

> 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE IN THE SOUTH, 


We do not know that we are ready to say that any- 
thing which will break up the white party in the South 
isa desirable thing. On the contrary, we do not think so 
at all; for we do not believe in doing evil that good may 
come. But we welcome any righteous way of securing 
the desired end. There was every reason to be glad of 
the result when the Democratic Party in Virginia was 
divided by the new party led by Mahone. Much as we 
detested Mahone’s repudiation platform, the rest of his 
platform was admirable, and it has secured, to a great 
extent, equal rights in Virginia. 

A new issue appears to be now rising in various parts 
of the South, and 1s causing not a little anxiety among 
the leaders of the Democratic Party. It is what is called 
the Farmers’ Movement. Its first outbreak has been in 
South Carolina, where it is led by Mr. Tillman, It is 
difficult to judge from the current newspapers what is the 
merit of his contention, inasmuch as the leading papers 
are in the interest of the Democratic Party, and bitterly 
opposed to him. The News and Courier treats him with 
no sort of courtesy; but we observe that the Charleston 
Sun, which espouses his cause, i3 a paper of much power 
and is growing in popularity and influence, The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance evidently does not represent the culture 
and education and wealth of South Carolina. These in- 
fluences are with the old party, which has the allegiance 
of the old families. The farmers are poor men. They 
include not a few of the whites, and while they are just as 
suspicious and hostile as the Democrats in their attitude 
toward the Negroes, they are bitter toward the clanish- 
ness of the hereditary class which has ruled the State, 
and sometimes, as lately, to its financial loss. Mr. Till- 
man and his supporters claim that the reconstructicn leg- 
islatures of the period before Harrison’s Administration 
were less corrupt than the Legislature which now rules 
the State. It appears to us that his platform is crude, 
that his views of the educational interests of the State 
are imperfect; but that there is very much which his 
party demands that would be greatly to the benefit of 
the State. There is a great deal of fear among the Demo- 
crats that the Farmers’ Movement will overturn them, 
and after that they fear the deluge, a fear which we, of 
course, do not share. The Farmers’ Alliance, of South 
Carolina, wishes to regenerate things. It will do vastly 

better to placate and not to antagonize the colored farm- 
ers who are an important element. When the whites 
quarrel, perhaps the Negro may get his ballot. 

But it is not in South Carolina alone that the Farmers’ 
Alliance is at work. It has decided to nominate a State 
ticket in Georgia with Colone) Livingstone as its candi- 














an absolute and unmitigated falsehood, and such it was, 


date for Governor, and to run candidates for Congress 
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in at least seven of the ten districts. The men who have 
hitherto ruled the State in their own way begin to see 
an agency arising which will be strong enough to pro- 
tect agricultural laborers in the exercise of their politi- 
cal rights and to remand to private life not a few of 
those who have ruled the State. In Alabama the Farm- 
ers’ candidate has just been defeated in the Democratic 
State Convention, and by the exercise of much strategy. 
He may run as an independent candidate; and as 
the Alliance is nearly one hundred thousand strong, 
there is not a little danger of the breaking up of the 
solid white vote. The Grangers are not confin- 
ing their activity to these three States, but their 
Alliance is vigorously at work in Texas and Ar- 
kansas, and also in Kansas and Nebraska and in some 
other Northern States. It is likely, temporarily, to ob- 
literate party lines here and there and control nomina- 
tions. We do not regard it asa permanent thing, but as 
one of those sudden, outbreaking movements of which 
the Know-Nothing Party in the year just before the 
War is a typical example. 


Editorial Uotes. 


WE merely record that once more we have been obliged to 
increase the number of our pages in order to make room 
for reports of religious assemblies. We conclude the report 
of the Saratoga Assembly and of the Baptist Anniversa- 
ries, and thank many friends for their appreciation of our 
efforts to make these reports complete. Dr. Good gives 
an interesting account of the General Synod of 
the Reformed (German) Church. We call atten- 
tion this week to poems by J. H. Boner, Clinton Scol- 
lard, W. H. Hayne and Danske Dandridge, and espe- 
cially to the last, which is an unusually fine and dainty 
as well as strong piece of work. Two important articles on 
Protestant and Catholic Evangelization are by the Rev. D. 
L. Loomisand Father Deshon. Albert W. Paine tells how 
Prohibition works in Maine. Professor Bowne treats of the 
Problem of Knowledge, Mrs. Sessions, whose middle name 
suggests her relation to a bishop and a well-known worker 
for the poor in our cities, gives the experience of a Puzzled 
Society Girl; E!aine Goodale talks of the Health Question 
on the Reservations; Kate Foote gives her Washington Let- 
ter; and the Countess von Krockow describes some Grecian 
muramy portraits. The stories are by S. G. W. Benjamin, 
Mabel J. Foster and G. S. Lee, and the various editorial 
departments have their usual abundance of important dis- 
cussion and information. 











It is very pleasant to receive assurances from our 
readers that our report of the proceedings of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, which closed last week, is ad- 
mirable and satisfactory, both as to its fullness and com- 
pleteness and as to its accuracy. Letters of this nature 
4 have come to us from leading members of the Assembly, 
and we hereby express to them our sincere thanks for 
their kindness. We do not publish such letters for reasons 
which it is not necessary to state. It would savor too 
much of vanity. But we cannot forbear to give our 
readers the generous letter which the Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly, Dr. W. H. Roberts, has voluntarily 
sent us. We think it will be as acceptable to our Presby- 
terian readers as it is gratifying tous. He writes: 

One HUNDRED AND SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY, | 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., May 27th, 1890. f 
To Tas Epttor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: Herewith I tender you personally my cordial 
thanks for the very full, able and accurate reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Presbyterian General Assembly during its re- 
cent sessions in Saratoga. Many unite with me in high appre- 
ciation of the efforts and expenditures required for such ad- 
mirabie reports. Yours Respectfully, 

Ww. H. Rosperts. 
We publish this letter to say that no small part of the 
praise it gives is due to the Rev. John B. Devins, who man- 
aged the difficult work of reporting the proceedings with 
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are Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Deems, Mr. Ralph Wells, Mr. 
Colgate, Mr. Alexander H. De Haven, Mr. Warner Van Nor- 
den, Mr. Warner and himself. The burden of raising the 
money for the Mission has been cast wholly upon Mr. 
Freshman. As a result they have a building worth $30,000, 
all paid for except a mortgage of $5,000. The hostility of 
the Jews to the mission they regard as a tribute to the 
efficiency of Mr. Freshman’s work. Tbe income of the 
Mission is collected almost wholly by Mr. Freshman him- 
self. He collects for two objects—one his personal sup- 
port, the other the general work of the Mission. Moneys 
not specially designated for his personal use are applied to 
the general work. 

“This latter account—moneys received for the work—is duly 

examined and audited by the auditing committee of the Board, 
and I presume that is sufficient. I do not see that it is neces- 
sary for the Board to publish those accounts. It is enough to 
say that the moneys in that account are not applied tothe use 
of the missionary himself. On the other band, Mr. Freshman 
dees receive some moneys for his personal account and private 
support. These, by an agreement of the Board, he accepts in 
lieu of salary,the provisions being that he may account for 
any excess that he may receive beyond the sum of $2,000 per 
annum. He has never had occasion to account for any such 
excess, and it is understood that the amounts so received do 
not average $100 per month.” 
Mr. Turner continues that the Board some time since 
had occasion to investigate certain statements made with 
regard to Mr. Freshman’s work, and that as a result their 
confidence in him was unimpaired. Mr. Turner, not long 
ago, asked the Board to accept his resignation in conse- 
quence of the bitterness of these attacks, but they refused 
to receive it. Mr. Turner concludes by saying that the 
trustees are unwilling to make any change in their meth- 
ods of accounting and reporting funds. ‘‘If eminent cler- 
gymen consider it proper to oppose such a work” “ be- 
cause financial matters satisfactory to our Board are not 
satisfactory to them,” “then the mission must try to get 
on without the help of such eminent clergymen.” We 
much regret that Mr. Turner comes to such a conclusion. 
It appears to us that there is no reason why this case 
should be an exception in the matter of publishing reports. 
We have ourselves asked Mr. Freshman for such a report 
and been refused. We now see that he was acting under 
orders. We have no desire to enter into the criticisms 
made in the Jewish papers, and which make serious 
charges against some of Mr. Freshman’s agents and con 
verts. It is enough for us that the financial method of 
the Mission, tho satisfactory to its trustees, must be taken 
on faith by everybody else. 


THERE is a child’s paper published in the interests of the 
Catholic parochial schools, called The Catholic Youth. 
We quote from it: 


“ Catholic parents should not be induced to send their children 
to the public schools for the reason that they are acquainted 
with some of the principals or teachers of these schools and 
think them to be good Catholics, who will see that their chil- 
dren’s religion will riot be interfered with while they are under 
their charge. The reason is a bad one; the principals and teach- 
ers in the public schools may be Catholics, but they are forbid- 
den to teach religion of any kind to their scholars. Therefore, 
the Catholic children might as well be under the care of Pret- 
estant, Jew or infidel teachers. 

“Some of the Catholic teachers in the public schools are so 
zealous in their business that they travel around their school 
district and try to induce Catholic parents to take their children 
from Catholic schools and send them to the public schools. 
Their motive in doing this is to keep their classes well-filled so 
as not to lose their place as teachers, or not lose their reputa- 
tion for good attendance in their different classes. They are 
looking out for worldly interests, and Catholic parents should 
pay no heed to their solicitations. As for the Catholicity of 
such teachers it must be at a low ebb, because they are working 
in direct opposition to the laws of the Catholic Church, in which 
they claim a membership.” 


All this shows what is the strength of the public school 
in Catholic families. 


In the absence of official statements we are unable to pro- 
nounce any opinion on the reported action of the Harvard 
Faculty for reducing the college course to three years. If 
it meats nothing more than an opportunity to bright men 
to do in three years what others do in four it means one 
thing. If, as is reported, it diminishes the amount of work 
required for a degree it is an amazing relapse which we 
cannot believe the Harvard overseers will concur in. Itisa 





consummate skill, and to say also that it has b e the 
settled policy of THE INDEPENDENT to report important re- 
ligious assemblies of whatever denominational name with 
equal fullness whenever we deem that the occasion de- 
mands it. As to accuracy, we shall strive for that with all 
our powers, conscious that the utmost care cannot always 
prevent such minor slips as some we might point out in our 
report of the Presbyterian Assembly. For example, the 
name of Dr. Kempshall was, in some mysterious manner, 
omitted from the report of the enlarged Committee on 
Methods of Amendmert. In another case “ creature’’ was 
printed for “‘ preacher.”” Such mistakes are annoying to us, 
and, for our own peace of miad, we shall in the future try 
harder to prevent them. 


WE have just received from Herbert B. Turner, Esq, 
President of the Hebrew Christian Mission, conducted by 
Mr. Freshman, a long communication dated May ist, in 
reply to a letter addressed to him by Charles D. Kellogg, 
General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York. Mr. Kellogg calls attention to the 
fact that there has been serious complaint made against 
Mr. Freshman’s work based upon the fact that he makes 
no public accounting for his receipts and -expenditures ; 
and he suggests that it would be wise to have a properly 
audited account made public, inasmuch as Mr. Freshman 
asks for public contributions. ‘In none of his annual re- 
ports,” says Mr. Kellogg, “‘ that I can recall has there ever 
been any frank, full financial account.” Mr. Turner re- 
plies that on the Board of the Hebrew Christian Mission 





re which would lower the value of a Harvard degree 
everywhere. Whatever effect it might have for a few 
yearsin drawing students, attracted by the honorable fame 
the college has earned on the basis of hard work and high 
achievement, it could not fail to be disastrous in the end, 
and put Harvard among colleges where the Hamilton Col- 
lege Law School was while it did business on the same 
basis. 


THE Albany Law Journal and the National Temperance 
Society have done a good and timely service in publishing 
the full text of the deliverance of Chief-Justice Fuller in 
the ‘Original Package Case” recently decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and also the dissent- 
ing opinion prepared by Mr. Justice Gray, with which 
Messrs. Justices Harlan and Brewer concur. We heve 
endeavored carefully to read both the deliverance and the 
dissenting opinion; and while the one states what the 
Court has decided, the other, as a piece of argumentation 
jn which the points are lucidly and forcibly stated, is, in 
our judgment, in this respect the superior deliverance. 
Mr. Justice Gray sets before us a formidable list of judi- 
cial precedents in favor of the view he maintains, and 
makes large use of the decision in the License Cascs ren- 
dered by the same Court in 1846. He is right in saying 
that the Court does not now follow the precedent estab- 
lished by these ‘‘ Cases.’’ The weak point in the dissenting 
opinion—one that is fatal to it as an argument—consists 
in the fact that it virtually limits the commercial power 


commerce enters a given State, and thereby ipso facto 
ceases to be such an article, and becomes subject to the 
exclusive police power of that State. This is the logical 
result of the argument, altho not formally stated by Mr. 
Justice Gray; and if we accept this result, or adopt prin- 
ciples which necessarily lead to it, the power of Congress 
in respect to inter state commerce is so dwarfed and crip- 
pled as to be practically of but little consequence in regu- 
lating commerce between the several States. The ground 
taken by the Court, as it seems to us, is the one intended 
in the Constitution. It is certainly the one best adapted 
to the harmonious working of our duplicate political sys- 
tem. 


JUDGE HINDMAN, of lowa, is reported as saying in his re- 
cent charge to the grand jury: 


“That, notwithstanding, the late decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, no person has a right, in this State, 
to keep a place for the sale of intoxicating liquors of any kind, 
either in original packages or otherwise; and it is the 
sworn duty of the jurors to report to the court, by in- 
dictment, every person engaged in the keeping of any such 
place, without regard to where such liquors came from. 
The State has the inherent right to prohibit and abate 
a nuisance, and punish persons engaged in maintaining a 
nuisance within its borders; and the question of inter-state 
commerce has nothing to do with it. The keeping ct a place for 
the sale of liquors is a nuisance, whether dealt out in original 
packages or otherwise; and the recent decision is not in conflict 
with thie view.” 





We do not understand Judge Hindman as intending, in 
these remarks, to impeach or criticise the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States or toset it at defiance. 
The language upon its face is simply a construction of the 
decision, to the effect that the State of lowa may still en- 
force its law against the keeping of saloons and other 
places for the sale of intoxicating liquors. We have not the 
law before us, yet assuming that it covers the point stated 
by Judge Hindman, we do not see that there is anything 
objectionable or fallacious in his reported charge to the 
grand jury. The State surely has the right to determine 
whether it will tolerate the keeping of saloons and other 
places for the sale of intoxicating liquors, and to make 
such keeping an indictable offense, and to punish offenders 
against its own laws. It is not bound to tolerate such 
places, deeming them to be nuisances, in order to furnish 
a market or furnish facilities for the sale of liquors brought 
into the State as articles of inter-state commerce. The 
whole question of saloons and taverns and grog-shops, as it 
seems to us, is still in the hands of the State, and subject to 
its sovereign control; and if the State chooses to adopt a 
policy in respect to them that discourages the introduction 
of intoxicating liquors therein, as articles of inter-state 
commerce, it has a perfect right todo so. Such a policy is 
not in conflict with the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


AN event has occurred in the history of America which is 
not an incident; and yet our people will hardly notice ir. 
The five Central American Republics bave united under a 
Federal Constitution, which will go into effect on Septem- 
ber 15th. The name of the new nation will be the Republic 
oi Central America, and it will be composed of the five pre- 
viously independent republics, Guatemsla, Salvador, Hen- 
duras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, of which the first ard 
chief has a population of 1,357,000, and the last, 214,000. It 
is true that variously imperfect unions or confederations 
have previously been attempted, but the time has not been 
ripe for them. The Constitution is a curious one. It al- 
lows the States to choose their Governors, one of whom shall 
be President and Chief Executive of the Federal Republic, 
each taking his regular turn for one year. Each State will 
appoint one member of the Executive Council, one of whom 
shall be Secretary of State. There will be a Federal Diet, 
composed of three members of each State, which will ap- 
prove treaties and conduct general legislative business. 
Central America seems to be entering on a new career of 
commercial prosperity. 


Now that the Panama canal seems to be a failure, atten- 
tion is naturally called to the other enterprises under the 
control of American managers for carrying’ commerce 
across the isthmus. One of these is the Tehuantepec Sbip 
Railway on the feasibility of which light may be cast by the 
success of the Chignecto Ship Railway, now being con- 
structed and which is described in an interesting article in 
THE INDEPENDENT last week. But we suspect that before 
that enterprise is put under way there will be another ship 
canal well under way by the Nicaraguaroute. The French 
Panama Company has spent some $400 000,000, has excavated 
less than one-quarter of the route, and the floods have 
ruined the major part of what has been excavated. We 
have no idea that it will be carried on any farther. The 
Nicaragua canal is now fairly started, having a favorable 
charter from the United States Government, besides one 
from the State of Vermont. It is under the presidency of 
Mr. Hiram Hitchcock of this city, and is backed by strong 
financial men. It is believed that it will not cost much 
more than $100,000,000; and a fair start has been made, not 
only in the survey but in the actual construction, and thus 
far all expenses have been met by assessments on the 
stockholders. Mr. Warner Miller, of this State, bas ac- 
cepted the presidency of the construction company which 
will build it, and will devote his entire time to it, retiring 
for that purpose from politics. The grade is the easiest p0s- 
sible on the isthmus, requiring very few locks, and the 
lake at the highest point supplies abundance of water. 
The expectation is that the work will be completed in six 
years; at uny rate, if we cannot do more than the Panama 
Company did in that time it will be no credit to Americal 
engineering. The first canal that is completed will take 
the entire traffic and be of a benefit to commerce such 48 
can hardly be imagined. Another step toward an inter 
continental millennium is provided for by the bill intro 





of Congress to the point at which an article of inter-state 


duced into Congress to survey the route for the proposed 
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railway connecting North and South America. It autho- 
rizes the President to invite the several governments of 
Mexico, Central and South America to co-operate with our 
Government in appointing ar international commission to 
survey the railway route between the Southern Republics 
and the United States.. This is,one of the fruits of the 
International Congress, lately held, and if such a railway 
can be built it will vastly facilitate commerce, inter-com- 
muaication and international triendship. 





...-The trouble at Claflin University has all blown over, 
and they had a rousing commencement, to which the col- 
ored people came in all sorts of picturesque conveyances 
from all that region of South Carolina. The trustees of 
the University met and passed resolutions about the De 
Treville-Cardozo trouble, which indicates that they felt it 
necessary to measure their words very carefully. We give 
the fourth “‘ Whereas” of the preamble and the two resolu- 
tions which bear on the subject: 

* WHEREAS, the recent unfortunate conflict between two pro- 
fessors of the University, Profs. Wm. J. De Treville and I. N. 
Cardozo has been the cause of great embarrassment and is to be 
greatly deplored; therefore, be it resolved: .. . . 

“7. While Prof. I. N. Cardozo may have been injudicious in 
speech, we unqualifiedly condemn the subsequent action of 
Prof. W. J. De Treville, whom we had learned to esteem for 
his excellent intellectual qualities, for the personal injury he 
inflicted upon Prof. I. N. Cardozo. 

“8. That we heartily commend to the favorable consideration 

of the F. A. and 8. E. Society the employment of Professor 
Cardozo in one of its schools.” 
This is as much as could have been expected, considering 
the relation of the Claflin trustees to the department of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts controlled by State trus- 
tees, under whose care was Professor De Treville. 


--+- The Presbyterian Journal does not magnify unduly 
the part which President Patton took in the settlement ot 
the revision question. It says: 

“On the basis of this statement President Patton, as an anti- 
Revisionist, moved the appointment of a committee to prepare 
a revision, with instructions not to consider anything that 
would impair the Calvinistic system. This brought out a re- 
markable unanimity, for after some discussion it and proposi- 
tions of Mr. Day and Dr. McCracken were referred to a com- 
mittee of seven, who unanimously reported the paper which 

- will be found in another column; and without debate it 
was unanimously adopted by the Assembly.” 
This is, historically, not quite adequate. President Pat- 
ton’s motion proposed that the Committee on Revision be 
instructed to ‘‘confine their labors to such changes of 
phraseology in the said Confession as may be necessary, 
either by elimination, substitution or addition, to remove 
popular misunderstanding.” This the Assembly would 
not accept. Tothe proposition that the integrity of the 
Calvinistic system must not be impaired was little dispo- 
sition to interpose objection. 


.... They have not learnéd down in Atlanta that William 
Lloyd Garrison is dead and that the William Lloyd Garri- 
scn who now lives belongs to another generation, the gen- 
eration which is also represented on the editorial staff of 
the New York Evening Post. The Atlanta Journal has 
discovered in the Boston Journal an appeal for Atlanta 
University signed by William Lloyd Garrison, which re- 
fers to the fact that the State of Georgia has withdrawn 
the annual appropriation for that university, and it prints 
the following: 

“ And now here is William Lloyd Garrison, with one foot in 
the grave, who was the father of abolitionism, and has spent his 
whole life in abuse of the South and her institutions, cannot let 
this opportunity pass to hit Georgia a lick. 

“Our city is now ring-fired with Negro schools and colleges, 
supported by Northern money, which are doing all they can to 
make mischief between the races. There would be no trouble 
with the Negroes but for this abominable intermeddling. Bya 
change in our constitution, the legislature could tax these 


hybrid institutions out of existence. Will it come to that at 
last ?” 


--..We have a note from J. L. M. Curry warning us 
against imagining that the stories published in some of our 
papers about the sentiment elicited at the unveiling of 
Lee’s statue at Richmond, Va.. aré to be accepted as either 
true or as a proof of disloyalty. He says that is all bosh, 
stupid nonsense, to any one who does not believe that vot- 
ing a particular ticket is the sole test of loyalty. Every 
man, he says, who participated in the ceremony would vol- 
unteer cheerfully to defend the Stars and Stripes. That 
being true we have no criticism to offer. We regard this 
a; about the last opportunity which the Confederate sol- 
diers had to come together and fraternize, and we do not 
regard it as at all an expression of disloyalty to the Na- 
tional Government. 


..-.The Commissioner of Internal Revenue appeared be- 
fore the annual meeting of the United States Brewers’ 
Association last week, and told the brewers that he 
thought there should be closer relations between him and 
them. He told them that, having paid their tax to the 
Government, they were entitled to the privilege of selling 
beer. With all respect for the Commissioner we do not 
think that his official duties required him thus to encour- 
age a business which the majority of the people of this 
country do not look upon as in any wise helpful; and, cer- 
tainly, the right to sell beer does not depend altogether 
upon the payment of the Federal tax; it depends. upon the 
laws of the various States. 


.... The Legislature of this State having voted a sec- 
ond time to submit a Prohibitory Amendment, a Con- 
vention of all wings of the temperance army was held in 
Syracuse last week to decide upon a plan of campaign. A 
State Central Committee was provided for, which is to 
organize the State and every county for the campaign. 
Tae first need is money. Brewers and distillers will pour 
out their treasure on the other side. Ought not Christian 
people to do as muéh for a good cause as liquot-dealers ate 
sure todo fora bad cause? Let this campaign have the 
most earnest support of every friend of temperance, 
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.... Some of the daily papers in this and other cities have 
been raising a hue and cry against the questions to be 
propounded by the census enumerators. The schedule 
may perhaps include more questions than are strictly nec- 
essary, but it is to be remembered that the information 
thus gathered is held sacred and is not published in con- 
nection with any individual. We deprecate these attacks 
upon the decennial schedules as tending to prevent full 
replies, and to make the work of the enumerators specially 
difficult. The Government has a right to’ the facts that it 
inquires for, and it is childish to haggle with the enumera 
tors over the matter. Superintendent Porter has organized 
the work admirably, and the prospect is that the result of 
the enumeration will be known earlier than ever before. 

----During this week the Congregational Church of 
Montclair, N. J., is celebrating the twentieth anniversary 
of 1ts organization and of the pastorate of A. H. Bradford, 
D.D. Dr. Bradford came to Montclair from the theologi- 
cal seminary, and is now the senior pastor of the Congre- 
gational churches south of New York. He has made his 
church a very strong one, and during his pastorate he has 
declined a number of calls to our larger cities, the last 
being an earnest call to succeed Dr. Duryea in Boston. He 
is an able preacher, and takes a great interest in the 
social questions which affect the Church as well the 
State. 


...-Our readers are familiar with the case of the Rev. 
Thomas M. Joiner, a British subject who was driven ent 
of North Carolina for becoming pastor of a congregation 
of colored people. The Hon. S. V. White, of Brooklyn, in 
an oration in Salisbury, N. C., his native State, set forth 
this case in a light that ought to make the people of the 
State ashamed that such an outrage should have occurred, 
and still more ashamed that it is so stoutly defended by 
some of their papers. We do not applaud everything Mr. 
White does; but his utterances on this occasion are very 
much to our mind. 


....The Presbyterian General Assembly that has just ad- 
journed, re-affirmed the declaration of the Assembly of 
1870 in regard to religious instruction in our public 
schools. The Assembly did not define what this instruc- 
tion should be; and if it had made the attempt, it would 
thereby have proved the unwisdom and impracticability of 
the idea in our public school system, existing under the 
authority of the State, and supported by general taxation. 
The radical difficulty on this subject consists in determin- 
ivg what religion shall be taught at the public expense. 


...»President Harrison delighted the people of Cleveland 
and honored the memory of President Garfield by partici- 
pating in the ceremonies at the unvailing of the Garfield 
memorial. On his return he greeted the Scotch element at 
Pittsburg. Our people, without distinction of party, are 
always glad to welcome the President of the United 
States. Party feeling is well-nigh disloyal when it op- 
poses the extending of all proper courtesy to our Chief 
Magistrate. 


....An indispensable condition of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver dollays is, that silver should have a stable 
relation of value to gold, ana that silver enough should be 
put into each of these dollars to make it the bullion equiv- 
alent ofthe gold dollar. Such coinage, in violation of this 
condition, can lead only to evil results, and that continu- 
ally, if the experience of the world be worth anything as a 
guide. Honesty is always a good “‘ policy.”’ 


....Wedo not doubt that the boys were drunk who, 
while noisily celebrating Harvard’s base-ball victory over 
Yale, the other night, nearly ruined the statue of the man 
after whom the university was named, and painted their 
profanity on the plaza of Memorial Hall. Their drunken 
condition aggravates their offense, and we heartily wish 
the police had arrested them. Why do not the police 
attend to such noisy ruffians ? 


.... lt is a singular fact that the State of New York has 
now no greater number of Supreme Court judges than it 
had in 1847, altho the business to be transacted by these 
judges is at least four times as great. The judicial system 
of the State certainly needs revision and enlargement in 
its working force. A convention of eminent lawyers is to 
be held next month in Albany to consider this subject. 


... The House of Representatives has disposed of the 
Tariff Bill, and should now take up and thoroughly deal 
with the question of restoring our commercial marine to at 
least a decent condition. The present condition is a dis- 
grace and heavy loss to the whole country. The Bounty 
and Subsidy Bills are now in order, and should be carefully 
considered and insome form passed by the House. 


....x-Alderman John Keenan, the former “ Bismarck 
of the County Democracy,” the stake-holder and briber, 
who, in running away, confessed his guilt, is back again in 
this city, and bas given bonds in the sum of $40,000 that he 
will appear for trial whenever District Attorney Fellows 
wants him. When will the District Attorney want him? 
Ah! That’s the question. Wanted more back bone. 


....Prince Bismarck, in a recent interview with a French 
journalist, said that ‘‘he had been forced to retire at 
seventy, but that he was too young to do nothing; and was 
accustomed to politics and now felt the lack of political 
business. We recommend him to write a history of Ger- 
many during the period of his public life. Such a book 
from his pen would not lack for readers. 


....Mr. Stanley, the great African explorer, in a letter pub- 
lished in the London Times, scores Lord Salisbury with 
caustic severity. The writer shows that he knows how to 
put telling words together, especially when he says: “ Ex- 
cessive amiability may become an infirmity; and the infirm- 
ity of negligence, like other diseases; grows tillit ends in 
chronic senility.” 


... Mr, Depew, in his récent speech before the Brother- 
hood ef Locomotive Engineers said that "his company had 
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be settled in five minutes, and that the door of his office 
was always open to an employé with agrievance.” Thatis 
the sort of talk and the sort of action for the settlement of 
labor difficulties, 


-... We are by no means admirers of the Windom Silver 
bill, considered as a currency scheme; yet as compared 
with the free and unlimited coinage of silver dollars, and 
also compared with the bill submitted to the Senate by its 
Finance Committee, we greatly prefer it to either, as being 
far less objectionable, and less liable to be evil in its con- 
sequences. 


~ 


-.+-[t would perhaps not be a bad idea if each House of 
Congress should appoint a new committee, to be entitled 
the ‘‘ Committee on Financial Lunacy,” to which should be 
referred all the moon-struck schemes of the currency lu- 
natics that come before Congress. Such a committee just 


now would. have a plenty of business on the silver ques- 
tion. 


....-The National Temperance Advocate regrets the 
election of Mr. Carlisle to the United States Senate. It 
describes him as “a notorious champion of the liquor men, 
and himself subject to ‘ periods of sickness’ which disable 
him for days from attending to his duties as a legislator.”’ 
This is more than an insinuation; it is a charge. 


...-The Wilson Original Package Liquor Bill passed the 
Senate, at Washington, by a vote of thirty-four to ten. 
With the majority voted five Democrats; with the minor- 
ity voted no Republicans. This is characteristic. Both in 
State and national legislation Democrats are generally 
found on the wrong side of temperance measures. 


..-.“‘ Honest money” is that which tells its own story by 
its own intrinsic value, or which, at the option of the 
holder, can, without loss, be converted into such money. 
This is the kind of money that best serves the public inter- 
est. Members of Congress, in dealing with the silver ques- 
tion, had better keep this principle in mind. 


....-Mr. Gladstone is reported as saying that ‘‘ the Deity 
is on the side of Free Trade,” and that ‘‘ the Devil is on the 
side of Protection.” If the distinguished Englishman 
made this remark, we more than suspect that he borrowed 
his theology from his political economy, and are quite sure 
that the latter is not theopneustic. 


...-All honor to Speaker Reed for abolishing that moral 
nuisance, the House-bar. The bar has been closed by his 
order. If representatives cannot legislate for the country 
without a bar close at hand they should resign and let 
others take their places. 


...-Emperor William is determined to break up the eti- 
quet of osculation which compels sovereigns and their rela- 
tives to kiss each other, as a tribute of affection and honor, 
when they meet. He refuses to comply with the custom, 
intending to set an example for the imitation of others. 


...-It seems that the Constitution of Illinois must be 
altered before Chicago can constitutionally contribute the 
needed $5,000,000 toward the World’s Fair. Chicago won 
the Fair in Congress, and has perhaps won an elephant— 
of the size of Jumbo—at the same time. 


....-An association, entitled the Cronin Monument Asso- 
ciation, has been incorporated in Chicago, to erect and 
maintain a monument in memory of the murdered Dr. 
Patrick Henry Cronin. The circumstances make this a 
fitting thing to be done. 








Dr. ScHAFF pithily says: 

“TheCalvinist preaches and works asif salvation depended 
on man; he prays as if all depended on God. The Calvinist 
preaches like an Arminian, and the Arminian prays like a Cal- 
vinist.” 

Put the preaching and the praying of both together and 
we get pretty near to the truth as stated in the Bible. 


...-The conception of Christ, as drawn in the Bible, 
carries with it none of the marksof fiction. We find it in 
a record ‘better attested than any other ever written or 
read. It goes beyond fiction,,.and rises into a region ef su- 
preme grandeur that demonstrates its own reality. The 
supposition that it is a fiction would make the inventors 
as astonishing as Christ himself. 


....It is important that we should have a distinct and 
definite idea of the great plan of grace by which we are to 
be saved, and of the glorious Being by whom we are to be 
saved. Such an idea will greatly simplify the problem of 


hope, and give good cheer to the Christian heart; and, to 
obtain this idea, all we need to do is to make ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles. 


.... [tis often true of human characters that they are re- 
duced in our estimate upon an intimate acquaintance with 
them. It is not so with Christ. The more we know of him 
the more sacred, wonderful, peculiar, lovely, attractive and 
divine he appears. He becomes more precious to the heart 
as acquaintance and experience more and more disclose 
him to the eye of faith. Such is Christian experience on 
earth, and doubtless such it will be in Heaven. 


....The Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church 
says: 

“The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits are to be 


examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 


That is sound doctrine well expressed. 


....-Seventeen centuries of Jewish history rolled away 
between the giving of the law by Moses and the coming 
of the great Messiah predicted by the prophets. That Mes- 
siah at length came in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Jewish people, as a whole, rejected him; and for this 


final sin the kingdom of God was taken ffom them, and 
Roman armies made th¢ instrument of their national de- 
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THE BAPTISTS IN COUNCIL. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
CLOSLNG DAYS. 

SUNDAY, May 25th, was the day for the anniversary 
sermons before the various societies. Of these, the ser- 
mon by Dr. G. D. Boardman, of Philadelphia, before the 
Home Mission Society, and that by Dr. T. E. Brown, 
now of Providence, but pastor-elect to succeed Dr. Way- 
land Hoyt in Philadelphia, before the Missionary Union, 
commanded, perhaps, the most general attention. Dr. 
Brown’s sermon is spoken of by everybody that heard it 
as an able production; not having, however, that pecu- 
liar quality which one man, reporting of it, called 
‘*magnetism.” Dr. Brown’s characterization of premil- 
lenarianism was criticised by some as lacking in due 
comity and good feeling toward those who hold pre- 
millenarian views—men represented by such ministers 
as Dr. Gordon, sitting on the platform with the preacher 
of the sermon, The “ post-boy method” was cne ex- 
pression used. 

Dr. Boardman’s sermon is variously appreciated by 
those who heard it, as “ good” and as *‘ grand.” To 
some, again, expecting perhaps an elaborate written dis- 
course, and hearing a discourse delivered ex tempore, the 
sermon seems to have been a little disappointing. 

Monday morning commenced the sessions of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. Of this body, 
the Hon. C, W. Kingsley, of Massachusetts, is president. 
His opening address contained an arithmetical state- 
ment of interest and importance. Warning bis hearers 
not to misunderstand bim as claiming that Baptists 
were up tothe mark of their duty ani their opportunity, 
he said that, after all, misapprehensions were very 
likely to arise unjustly disparaging to Baptist liberality. 
The noble Methodist body bad for their watchword, ‘* A 
Million for Missions.” Aggregate the missionary con- 
tributions of American Baptists distributed through 
three different societies—the Missionary Union, the 
Home Mission Society, and the Pablication Society—and 
you have a total of more than one round million a year. 
Besides, the various State Conventions raise large sums 
of money every year for missionary purposes, which 
are not reckoned in the foregoing summation. The 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies are curiously 
almost exactly equal in income, 

During an interval following, motions were carried to 
appoint committees to report resolutions expressing the 
sense of the body on the subjects of preservation for 
American institutions, notably the Common School, of 
Temperance and of Lotteries. 

The Rev. L. A. Crandall, D.D., of Ohio, was the first 
appointed speaker before the Society. His subject was 
the ‘‘.ncrease of Beneficence amorg Baptists.” He 
made a well-considered and earnest address, which 
commanded the attention and the sympathetic convic- 
tion of his audience. 

In the afternoon, addresses continued was the order. 
**Our Western Work” was the general subject, sub- 
divided into ‘* Northern Wisconsin,” ‘‘ The Sioux Reser- 
vation,” ** The Black Hills,” ‘‘ Oklahoma,” ‘‘ The North- 
west,” “ The Pacific Coast.” The respective representa- 
tives of theee regions of wurk vied with each other, 
indeed, mutually surpassed each other in magnifying 
the present and prospective importance of the work they 
severally undertook to urge upon the attention of the 
Hume Mission Society. The President, Mr. Kingsley, in 
introducing the last speaker, humorously remarked that 
the country seemed to grow better steadily, the further 
west you go. The series of addresses was certainly a 
very impressive crescendo of homespun, every-day, 
practical eloquence. In the sequel of it, the Rev. Mr. 
Mokom, of Boston, moved a® resolution which was 
adopted that the Board of Management be requested to 
provide at their meetings a larger opportunity for gener- 
al voluntary discussion. 

In the evening of Monday, an unexpected, very ex- 
citing ineident occurred. Dr. J. W. Ford, of St. Louis, 
one of the appointed speakers, ertered upon a discussion 
of the ‘‘race” problem, the ‘‘ Negro race” problem in 
American society. Some expressions of his, not suffi- 
ciently guarded, were taken by a part of the audience to 
imply sentiments on the part of the speaker, too conces- 
sive to the worst spirit of the South. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt, of Minnesota, following, replied with vehemence, 
even with severity. He repeated, as expressions used 
by Dr. Ford, certain utterances which he, the speaker, 
sternly denounced. Dr. Ford interrupted, with a dis- 
claimer of the words thus attributed to him, Dr. Hoyt 
was supported by a voice from the floor, exclaiming: “In 
substance!” whereupon the audience applauded in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Hoyt. Altogether the collision was very 
sharp, and, Tuesday morning, it was the topic of much 
comment, There prevailsthe most violent contrariety of 
opinions on the merits of the case. I have taken pains 
to get expressions from a large number of hearers, and 
these differ so widely that no common ground seems pos- 
sible between them. One fair-minded, soundly-judging 
experienced, conservative man condemns Dr. Ford, and 
dispassionately justifies Dr. Hoyt, both matter and man- 
ner, Another intelligent judge quite as positively pro- 
nounces Dr, Hoyt’s speech intemperate and even evident- 
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ly bitter and unchristian in spirit, while, on the other 
hand, pronouncing Dr. Ford’s speech careful, to the 
point of being “‘ trimming ” in character. 

Dr. H. F. Colby, of Ohio, spoke on ‘‘ Mexico,” A 
sound, sensible, earnest address from a man qualified by 
a recent visit to Mexico to treat his topic. 

At the close of Dr, Colby’s address, a messenger, the 
Rev. John O. Foster, D.D., coming from the Methodist 
Ministers’ Meeting of Chicago, presented, in a most 
ringing report, a greeting of love and good-will, with ex- 
pressions of sentiment on various living ethical topics. 
This evoked the heartiest enthusiastic response, in re- 
peated sounds of applause from the audience. The Pres- 
ident returned the message in a happy speech, and, on 
suggestion from Dr, H. L. Wayland, the audience rose 
in mass to emphasize their concurrence. Dr. Foster, 
thereupon, with the most felicitous readiness, the audi- 
ence still on their feet, struck up that good old Baptist 
hymn, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” in which all joined 
with a voice like the sound of many waters. The whole 
incident was one of the inspiriting things that thus far 
have enlivened these meetings. 

The Rev. P. 8S. Moxom, of Boston, spoke next by ap- 
pointment. His subject was ‘‘ Church Edifice Work.” 
He- urged strongly the wisdom of establishing a fund 
for building, or helping build church edifices at needy 
and promising points all over theland. This address 
called out emphatic concurrences from speakers follow- 
ing Mr. Moxom. 

In the afternoon Dr. Ford and Dr. Hoyt recurred to 
the incident of the evening before, in explanatory re- 
marks that seem to have left the situation substantially 
unchanged. 

The evening of Tuesday was to open the sessions of 
the American Baptist Education Society. Expectation 
was on tiptoe, and this announcement was sufficient to 
draw together a crowded and eager audience, even after 
a week and more of exhausting attendance and atten- 
tion on the part of delegates. 

The Rev. F. T. Gates, Secretary of the Education Soci- 
ety, in a few happy words announced that, in the ab- 
sence of the President, the Hon. Francis Wayland, of 
Connecticut, the Hon. Geo, A. Pillsbury, of Minnesota, 
first Vice-President, would occupy the chair. 

Mr. Pillsbury has achieved a world-wide fame asa flour 
manufacturer. He has reached a venerable age with- 
out baving his natural force abated. He took the chair 
modestly with a few remarks, in the course of which he 
said that he had never enjoyed the advantages of an ed- 
ucation himself, and that therefore he felt the need of 
it. He did not say, what with truth he might have 
said, that he had generously founded an institution for 
higher learning in Minnesota—the ‘‘ Pillsbury ” Acade- 
my; for the trustees have put upon the foundation the 
name of its founder. 

Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Baltimore, was the first appointed 
speaker. Dr. Dixon, himself a young man, is elder 
brother of the Rev. Thomas Dixon, of New York. The 
two brothers, resembling each other in being tall and 
erect in carriage, are otherwise quite different in ap- 
pearance and in style of speecb. Dr. Dixon is the more 
fluent, the more easy, the more graceful speaker. He 
is naturally constituted to be an orator. His address on 
the present occasion, tho less eloquent than utterances 
that your correspondent has previously heard from him, 
was well received by the audience, 

The Hon. C. W. Kingsley, of Massachusetts, who 
spoke next, and described himself as a “‘ plain business 
man,” urged the importance of founding academies in 
New England to be feeders to the colleges. 

Wednesday morning, after hearing a communication 
from the Southern Baptist Convention (which was re- 
ferred to the Executive Roard) inviting the Education 
Society to meet in 1891 with that body, attention was 
given to the report of the Executive Board submit- 
ted by Secretary Gates. This document bristled with 
important statements, on the present educational situ- 
ation, lucidly and effectively put. The central recom- 
mendation of the report was that existing colleges be 
made more useful—as can be done without their being 
made more expensive to support—by increasing the 
number and efficiency of academies, in order to double 
and treble the attendance of well-prepared students at 
these colleges. This, therefore, seems likely to become 
the next great aim and effort of the Education Society. 

With exquisite, characteristic good taste, gocd judg- 
ment and good feeling, Secretary Gates suspended his 
report at the point of supreme interest, and said that, 
such had been theservice in the cause of the new uni- 
versity of Assistant-Secretary Goodspeed that to him 
by eminence belonged the privilege of announcing to 
the Society the victorious result achieved. The grate- 
ful cheering that followed this graceful and generous 
deference on the part of Secretary Gates to his col- 
league, was balf to the one man and half to the other. 
It was irresistibly felt that such tribute did equal honor 
to the giver and to the receiver. 

Dr. T. W. Goodspeed was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. He made his report most admirably. 
Cheer following cheer, punctuated the reading, as an- 
nouncement followed announcement of the good things 
accomplished. Dr. Goodspeed gave alist of the States 
that had contributed to round up Mr. Rockefeller’s $600,- 
000 to the measure of a million and more. He suggested 
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with a most engaging genial humor, that, if any State 
or Territory should be missed from the list, representa- 
tives present of such State or Territory would have the 
opportunity of supplying the omission. Hereupon a pro- 
longed, most extraordinary interruption occurred. Sub- 
scription after subscription was made frem floor and 
from gallery; one crowding another so closely that the 
Chair was obliged to moderate the entbusiasm of, benefi- 
cence, in order to give the recording secretary opportu- 
nity to get down the names. The interest and excite- 
ment were remarkable. Secretary Gates felt called upon 
to interpose, begging that the stream of contribution be, 
for the moment stayed, to let Dr. Goodspeed’s report pro- 
ceed, 

In the afternoon, addresses were in order. Dr. C. R. 
Henderson, of Detroit, Col. J. A. Hoyt, of South Caro- 
lina, and President Galusha Anderson, of Denison Uni- 
versity, were the appointed speakers. The first two 
spoke with brevity, with point and with spirit. — 

One of the very best addresses of the anniversaries 
was interposed before President Anderson’s address by 
Dr. J. B. Gambrell, of Mississippi—his time having been 
crowded out of the morning session by the interruption 
already described of spontaneous giving. Dr. Gambrell 
spoke with a solemnity and a pathos, exquisitely relieved 
with a wit and a humor, that made what he said inim- 
itably effective. It is not too much to say that the sen- 
timent of the audience must have been profoundly 
modified toward a more intelligent sympathy with the 
better South in the struggle that the better South is 
making to solve through religion and ¢ducation, the ap- 
palling race problem thrust upon that section, 

Wednesday évening, May 28th, ended all in a joint 
meeting of the four great Baptist Benevolent Societies 
the ‘** Auditorium.” The Hon. E. Nelson Blake pre- 
sided. One speakereach represented the four different 
societies. These were Dr. Wayland Hoyt, for the Pub- 
lication Society: Dr, Murdock, for the Missionary Un- 
ion; Dr. Morehouse, for the Home Mission Society: and 
Dr. Henson, for the Education Society. The conditions 
seemed to conspire in favor of Dr. Morehouse, who, ac- 
cordingly, made the most effective speech of the even- 
ing. Secretary Gates, at a fit moment, read a telegram 
received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, in response to a 
message announcing to him that the Committee of the 
Education Society had examined all the subscriptions 
made and found them adequate in validity and in 
amount to fulfill the terms of his own offer of $600,000. 
Mr. Rockefeller, in his telegram, congratulated the So- 
ciety on their remarkable success, and declared himself 
ready to carry out his promise, while expressing the 
hope that the new University would have a future to 
satisfy their highest expectations. The reading of the 
telegram was responded to with enthusiastic applause, 
Secretary Gates also read a letter from Mr Marshall 
Field, of Chicago, announcing his readiness to execute 
the gift made by him to the University, of a plot of 
ground, ten acres, to be its site. This gift of Mr. Field, 
with the option offered by him. of a plot adjoining, is 
worth at least $125,000. The heartiest applause was 
evoked by the reading of Mr. Field’s letter. The exer- 
cises closed with a mighty multitudinous singing of the 
familiar doxology to the tune of ‘‘ Old Hundred”—the 
most powerful and at the same time the sweetest organ 
these ears ever heard swelling the majestic chorus. 

And so ended the Baptist May Anniversaries of 1890. 

Secretary Gates privately furnished to your corre- 
spondent a list of the Trustees for the new University. 
This list is not to be immediately published. It consists of 
twenty-one names, seven non-Baptist and fourteen Bap- 
tist. I was permitted to show the list to a prominent 
business gentleman of Chicago, a friend of mine, who, 
characterizing the appointees one by one, pronounced 
them upon the wholeastrong, a satisfactory board. The 
president of the new University is not as yet selected, 





FRAGMENTS. 


MARSHALL FIELD, Esq., of Chicago, a donor to the 
University of Chicago, next in amount of gift to Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, is an eminent, indeed the eminent, dry- 
goods merchant of the city. His name is that of a prince 
among the business men of Chicago. He does not himself 
accept place on the board of trustees of the new institu- 
tion, but he has named a man, who has accordingly been 
elected. 


....Dr. A. K. Parker, one of the Chicago Baptist pastors, 
enjoys an enviable reputation for wisdom in administra- 
tion, for soundness of view, and for scholarly culture. He 
writes sometimes for periodicals in a vein of shrewd and 
kindly humorous satire hardly surpassed by any of the ac- 
knowledged masters in that kind of literature. Altogether 
there is, perhaps, not a more valuable man in the Chicago 
Baptist pulpit. 


....-Dr. Lorimer, pastor of the Immanuel Church, in 
whose edifice the meetings are held, has the secret of 
success. His reserve of force and of tact seems always 
equal to his occasion. He holds large congregations, and 
he commands the cordial co-operation and support of bis 
church. The good word appears habitually to be his in 
the mention of the newspapers. His address of welcome 
to delegates and visitors is spoken of by the Chicago dailies 
as apt and eloquent. 


...-The Rev. F. T. Gates, Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, is the youngest man among 
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the Society secretaries. He came to his office from a pas- 
torate in Minneapolis, the first and only pastorate of his 
ministerial experience. He is a singularly wise man fora 
man of his years, Very few men in places of responsibility 
and power are less likely than he to make mistakes. This 
is not because he is timid, and not because he lacks enthu- 
siasm, but simply because he considers beforehand. And 
yet no man is farther off from being what people call a 
‘policy’ man. The highest hopes may reasonably be en- 
tertained of the future of an officer whose brief past is not 
only secure but brilliant and noble. 


----Dr. Henson, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Chicago, isa highly popular speaker, about equally shar- 
ing the public ear with his neighbor, Dr. Lorimer. Elo- 
quent as both of them are, neither one would be com- 
mended by anybody asa proper model of oratory. Both 
have succeeded in spite of faults, and succeeded so triumph- 
antly that there is perhaps some danger that young aspir- 
ants for like success may mistakenly suppose that they 
have succeeded because of their faults. Dr. Henson adds 
to bis preaching and pastoral functions a function of 
editorship, being the admirable conductor of The Bap- 
tist Teacher, a Sunday-school periodical issued monthly 
by the Baptist Publication Society. 


.. .John D. Rockefeller, Esq., whose great gift is what 
has made possible the new University of Chicago, is a man 
of the simplest and purest personal tastesand habits. His 
unostentatiousness is incidentally shown in his not bein 
present, on the occasion of these anniversaries, to taste the 
reflex of his generosity in the applause and gratitude of 
the people. One must be careful not to invade a privacy 
and domesticity which ought to be regarded as inviolably 
sacred; but your correspondent speaks from opportunities 
of personal observation in saying that pecuniary benefac- 
turs to a public cause seldom, if ever, in his belief, flowed 
from a purer Christian source than is the case with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gift of $600,000 to the future University of 
Chicago. ' 


....-The chief executive officers of the various societies 
were, for the most part, unanimously re-elected. There 
was, however, one instance of inrportant exception. Sec- 
retary Murdock, of the Missionary Union, having attained 
the age of seventy, his own predetermined limit of servicein 
the missionary secretaryship, resigned his office. The Board 
of Management, in accepting his resignation, voted to re- 
quest him to remain yet one year more in the positiou that 
he had honored so long, by occupying it—at the same time 
appointing two excellent men to be his joint successors. 
These were the Rev. L C. Barnes, of Newton Center, Mass., 
to be Foreign Secretary, and Dr. H. C. Mabie, of Minneap 
ois, to be Home Secretary of the Union. Dr. Murdock is 
m we Honorary Secretary for life. Also, the Hon. Francis 
Wayland, LL D., gives place to the Hon. George A. Pills- 
bury in the presidency of the American Baptist Education 
Society. 


....Since the attendance at these anniversaries remains 
substantially the same, under whatever society name the 
muster is reckoned, it will serve every important purpose 
if various resolutions passed be spoken of briefly together. 
On the subject of Christian union, the following reso 
lutions of the Southern Baptist Convention were unani- 
mously adopted as expressive also of the sense of Nortbern 
Baptists: 

WHEREAS, The different denominations have lately been giv- 
ing unusual attention to the subject of Christion Union, and 

Waereas, It is conceded to be a great desideraium that 
Christians should agree in all important points of doctrine and 
polity, and 

Wuereas, There is a standard recognized as authoritative by 
all Christians, viz., the Bible, therefore, 

Resoived, By the Southern Baptist Convention, representing 
twelve hundred thousand communicants, that we recognize the 
gravity of the problem of bringing different denominations to 
see alike on important subjects concerning which they now 
differ, and that we recognize in the teaching of Scripture the 
only basis on which such agreement is either possible or desira- 
ble; also, 

Resolved, That we respectfully propose to the general bodies 
of our brethren of other denominations to select representative 
scholars who shall consider and determine just what is the 
teaching of the Bible on the leading points of difference of 
doctrine and polity between the denominations, in the hope 
that they can at least help to a better understanding of the is- 
sues involved; also. 

Resolved, That we heartily favor that the results of the pro- 
posed conference of representative scholars be widely published 
in all denominational papers so that the Christian public can 
be thoroughly informed concerning these results, and that 
progress may be made toward true Christian union. 

On the subject of temperance a resolution was passed 
declaring our churches relentlessly hostile to the liquor 
traffic and deploring the effect of the late ‘‘ Original Pack- 
age” decision of the United States Supreme Court. 
On the subject of measures for preserving the integ- 
rity of American institutions, especially the Common 
School, a resolution was passed approving the objects and 
methods of the society lately organized in New York with 
a name indicative of this as its purpose. 
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THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN ASSEM- 
BLY. 


THE sixtieth General Assembly of tte Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Uhurch met in Union City, Tenn., May 15th. The 
opening sermon was preached by the retiring Moderator, 
the Rev. J. Hubbert. The election for moderator resulted 
in the choice of the Rev. E. G. McLane, who received 126 
votes against 82 for the Rev. W. T. Furgeson. There were 
four candidates voted for. 

The Rev. G. D. Matthews, General Sectretary of the 
Presbyterian Alliance, addressed the Assembly with refer- 
ence to Alliance work. 

On Friday the report of the Board of Education was pre- 
sented. It indicated that 103 more churches have con- 
tributed to it this year than last. There are 193 stu- 








dents in the various colleges preparing for the ministry. 
The Board of Foreign Missions reported receipts of $19,276. 
The Board of Home missions, $11,080; for church erection, 
$2,502. 

. The Rev. J. H. Humphreys, representing the Colored 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, was received. He said 
that twenty years ago there was but one colored presby- 
tery, now there are twenty-five, organized into five synods. 
The Board of Ministerial Relief reported contributions for 
the year of $10,306. A resolution condemning lotteries was 
introduced and passed unanimously. The Board of Publi- 
cation presented a report showing a year of great, pros- 
perity. 

The Committee on Overtures presented a report, which 
was unanimously adopted, to the effect that it is not neces- 
sary to take such action as is asked by memorials from cer- 
tain presbyteries with relation to the soundness of the 
views of the Rev. 8. G. Burney. D.D., Professor of System- 
atic Theology in Cumberland University, on the doctrine 
of the Atonement. Another report from the Committee on 
Overtures, recommended that while the offices of elder and 
deacon are perpetual, the exercise of them might be re- 
stricted to a given period. A resolution to submit the 
matter to the presbyteries was discussed and was over- 
whelmingly defeated. 


~~ 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY AT SARA- 
TOGA. 


THE CLOSING DAYS. 


REPORTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT BY THE REV. JOHN B. 
DEVINS, 





MON DAY’S SESSIONS. 


THE tenth day of the General Assembly began with an 
interesting report by the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on the Board of Publica- 
cation and Sabbath-school Work. The recommendations 
suggested by the Committee and approved by the Assembly 
were these: 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON WORK OF BOARD OF PUBLI- 
CATION. 


Resolved, That we regard the Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school Work as one of the most important agents of home 
evangelization, and that as such its missionary work shouid be 
liberally su pers by all our churches. 

Resolved, That our churcbes should, as far as possible, use and 
circulate the publications of our own Board as sound and whole- 
some Christian literature for both young and old. 

Resolved, That pastors be urged to explain to their people the 
difference bet ween the business and missionary departments of 
the Board, and show them that the latter depends chiefly on the 
contributions from the churehes and Sabbath-schools. 

Resolved, That the Board take into consideration the advisa- 
bility of publishing inthe German. Spanish and Scandinavian 
languages such Sabbath-school books and papersas may supply 
a want in our own schools, where pupils speaking these lan- 
guages are found. ; 

Resolved, That the Rev. John Hemphill, D.D., having been 


elected by the Board in the place of the Rev. S. W. Dana, D.D., 


who declined the position to which he was elected by the last 

Assembly, the Rev. J.S. Dickson having been elected by the 

Board to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of the Rev. E. 

C. McCook, D.D., and Franklin L. Sheppard, Esq., having been 

elected by the Boara to fill a vacancy caused by tne resignation 

“ aan. George S. Graham, those elections are hereby con- 
rmed. 

Resvitved, That the terms of office of the following gentlemen, 
expiring in June, 1890, the same are hereby elected to the Board 
for three years, to wit: Ministers—The Rev. Benjamin L. Ag- 
new, D.D.; the Rev. Thomas A. Hoyt. D.D.; the Kev. John 
Hemphill, D.D.; the Rev. James Stuart Dickson. Elders—Sam- 
uel C. Perkins, LL.U., the Hon. Robert N. Willson, Franklin L. 
Sneppard, Esq., and as the Hon. John Scott declines a re-eiec- 
tioa, Mr. W. H. Parsons, of New York, be elected to tne Board 
tor three years. 

The Committee, having had referred to them an overture 
from the Highland Presbytery asking the Assembly to recom- 
mend for use other hymnals than our own, or to make an ar- 
rangement tor their publication by our Board, recommend no 
uction in the matter. 

Dr. Crosby did not speak in support of his report, but 
gave way to Dr. Craven, the Secretary of the Board, 


who said: 


Mr. Moderator, I would request at this juncture that the su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-schooland Missionary Department 
be permitted to make a tew remarks. 

The Moderator: If there is no objection. by the leave of the 
Assembly, Dr. Worden will address it. 


REMARKS BY DR. WORDEN. 


Dr. Worden: I was expecting to speak after the honored sec- 
retary. I want to thank from my heart Dr. Crosby and this 
committee for these words of encouragement; and I want to call 
the attention of the Assembly toa mistake which is damaging 
our Board and turns from it tens of thousands of dollars every 
year, and which has been corrected a great many times, but 
seems torequire correction again. It is the surmise that all the 
money given to this Board does not find its way into the treas- 
ury of the Sabbath-school Missionary Department, but that 
somehow or other, by hook or by crook, the Business Department 
shares in these collections. This is not so, dear brethren; and 
may I beseech you all, every minister and every elder, to dis- 
abuse the minds of the congregatiofhs about this. Not only isit 
not so, but the very opposite is the fact. Not only does the 
Business Department not get one single cent of the money given 
to the Missionary Department, but the Business Department 
gives to the Sabbath-school and Missionary departments two- 
thirds of its net profits. This year this amounts to $11,200—$4,C00 
more than all the cost of administration. And we can say this 
—-which I suppose cannot be said by any benevolent organization 
in or out of the Church—for every dollar thatis given to this De- 
partment this year we will put on the field a dollar and three 
cents. [Applause.] 

A Member: I know Dr. Worden will thank me for calling his 
attention to a word that has been asked me by a member of the 
Assembly. That is: Does not the Sabbath-school fund pay the 
Business Department for the publication of its paper ? 

Dr. Worden: Notone cent. Of course, when we buy papers of 
the Business Department we pay them the lowest possible price. 
But my proposition is true, that not one cent goes to the Busi- 
ness Department, but that $11,200 of the money from the Busi- 
ness Department comes to us. I think it is but fair and just 
after all that has been said to say in the presence of this Assem- 
bly that the proposition to give two-thirds of these profits to this 
department originated with the business superintendent. There 
is no clashing between the different departments of this Board. 
They work together in perfect harmony and unity and co-opera- 
tion. Mv honored father and brother, Dr. Craven, and the most 
modest and capable editorial superintendent, Dr. J. R. Miller, and 
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as best we may to further the cause of Christ in this Board. Now, 
bretbren, the call for extension is loud. Since I came to this 
Assembly there have been official calls for seven new Sabbath- 
school missionaries, four for Nevada, one for Arkansas, one for the 
Stockton Presbytery, in California, and one for Wisconsin. We 
need more of God’s Spirit. We need more men and mere money. 
And I leave it to you if the calls I have mentioned are not the 
calls of God himself. I do not ask you to give to thisBoard. I 
do not like the expression. The Board is simply your agent. It 
isthe arm ofthe Church. MayI not say it is the arm of Christ 
stretched out to gather the little ones to his arms as of old, as he 
says to us this morning: “ Inasmuch as ye give of the bread of 
life to one of the least, the youngest of these bovs and girls, these 
brethren and sisters of mine, ye do it unto me.” [Applause.] 
The Moderator: Dr. Craven has the floor. 


SPEECH BY DR. E, R, CRAVEN, 


Dr. Craven: I wish to state, in the first place, my entire satis- 
faction and gratification at the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee that you have heard to-day. My first hearing of it was 
as it came from the lips of the chairman. My heart was re- 
joiced as I listened to it. Moderator and brethren, I find myself 
in a peculiarly delicate position. Under ordinary circumstances 
I should feel it my duty at this time to set before you statements 
of the work of the Board in its three departments, of the mode in 
which each department has performed its work, and of the fore- 
cast of the work for the coming year. The report, however, of a 
special committee, criticising the operations of two ot the de- 
partments has been referred to for examination to another spe- 
cial committee, I was prepared to speak on all the points set 
forth in that report, but its having been referred to another 
committee, I am precluded from bringing the subjects men- 
tioned therein before the attention of the Assembly. My first 
thought was to disintegrate the matters of the Business and 
Editorial Committees that were not the subjects of future inves- 
tigation and speak on them. Examination, however, has made 
manifest that the different portions of the operations of these 
departments are so interlaced that I am unable to speak onone 
portion without trenching on the others. Under these circum- 
stances I deem it expedient and’ proper to’ say nothing concern- 
ing the Business and Editorial departments. 

I am still farther embarrassed in speaking of the only remain- 
ing department, the Sabbath-school and the Missionary, be- 
cause, on the one hand, of the brevity of time that remains to 
the Assembly, and the pressure of business upon it; and, on the 
other band, from the fact thatin the report tothe Bohkrd, the 
report of the Standing Committee, and in the popular meeting 
at the beginning of the sessions of the Assembly, the interests 
of this department have been so fully presented. And yet | do 
not feel that it would be proper for me to refrain from saying 
anything concerning this department, which I regard not mere- 
ly as one of the most important, or the most important of the 
departments of the Board, but one of the most important mis- 
sionary instrumentalities under the direction of the Presbyter- 
ian Church. The Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
work is the most complex of your Boards. In fact, it consists 
of three Boards: fhe Business Department, the Editorial and 
Sabbath-school, and the Missionary departments. And the 
operations of each one of these departments is exceedingly com- 
plex, each having its own functions. 

There are four important functions of the Sabbath-school and 
Missionary departments. The first, the collection and the publi- 
cations in your annual minutes of Sabbath-school statistics, 
The second, is the effort to elevate Sabbath-school instruction 
throughout the Charch. The third (and this is a function that 
is little appreciated, scarcely known by the multitudes in the 
Chureb), is the making of grants of publications--grants to 
needy Sabbath-schools, to needy churches, to needy theological 
students, to needy missionaries, and to mission stations through- 
out the world. 

In view of this function of the Sabbath-school and Missionary 
Department I claim that the Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school Work is the only ecumenical Board connected with 
the Church. We make grants of books, of tracts, throughout 
the world. Since I have been connected with the Board, and 
during the last year, we have made grants to Persia, to India, 
to Japan, and in former years to Mexico, to China and to Korea. 
Our grants are scattered throughout the world, and in the dis- 
tribution of our Catechism Bibles we have given them not 
merely in the United States, but in India andin China. As to 
the amount of the grants that have been made: Upwards of 
sixty thousand volumes have been granted during the year— 
more than twelve millions of pages of tracts and of periodicals, 
at an expense (the net cost) of $14,000. It is impossible, breth- 
ren, to appreciate the amount of benefit conferred upon the 
Church by these grants. During the last year, within a few 

months, let me mention one. You know that the library of the 
University of Toronto was recently destroyed by fire. An appli- 
cation was made to our Board toward the restoration of that 
library, and instantly a complete set of the standard works of 
our Board was presented to that University in a foreign land— 
nearly three hundred of our most valuable and important voi- 
umes. 

As te the work of Sabbath-school Extension, which is the 
fourth function of the Sabbath-school and Missionary Depart- 
ment, the field of operation is the destitute portions of our land. 
The Negroes of the South, the whites in the mountain districts 
of eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, the mountain districts of 
western North and South Carolina, and the great region ex- 
tending from this side the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, 
This is the field of our operations. You know, concerning the 
Negroes and the poor whites of the South, that without religious 
instruction they are relapsing into barbarism. You know,con- 
cerning the great regions extending from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific that our enterprising sons and daughters are pressing as 
immigrants from the eastern portions of the land as no people 
have ever pressed into destitute regions in the history of the 
world. And, alas! they leave behind them the churches, the 
ministers, religious principles, if uninstructed, to grow up 
churchless and Godless. 

These are the fieldsin which we are pioneers by our mission- 
aries. The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few. 
TheCburch is mourning that so few candidates for the minis- 
try present themselves. From ordained ministers giving them- 
selves to home missions the needful laborers cannot be sup- 
plied. But in the providence of God we have the men if the 
Church will enable us to employ them. We have now in the 
field forty-four permanent Sabbath-school missionaries, de- 
voted men, whohave not had the advantages of collegiate and 
seminary instruction, but who are well versed in the Word of 
God in the English language, who are under the influence of 
the Spirit, and who, by the work they have performed, have 
manifested that they are the influence of the Holy Gnost for 
the prosecution of the work given them. We have also now 
under commission 88 students of our theological seminaries, 
with others making application, and the number probably will 
be swelied to100. During the last year, when we bed under 
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missionaries, we were privileged to establish directly through 
the operation of our missionaries 1,159 schools, 108 indirectly 
under the auspices of the Board; making a total of 1,248. More 
than 47,000 teacbers and scholars were gathered into these 
schools, who otherwise would not have been ingathered. Does 
not the past zive you hope for the future? We have the men, I 
believe, the scripturally ordained help for the ministry. Men 
fitted by Nature and men fitted by grace for the pioneer work: 
men who may go out intotbe sparsely settled portions of the 
country where churches have not yet been established, who 
visit from bouse to house and gather the parents and the chil- 
dren into little meetings, organize the Sabbatb-schools, of 
which we have organized some, as you have heard. numbering 
more than 1,200—organizing these schools, which are themselves 
preaching stations, ani which become the nuolei of the 
churches. 

Now, this question is often asked: Are all the schools that 
you organize Presbyterian? The effort is always to organize a 
Presbyterian school, and the vast majority are such. If, how- 
ever. from circumstanves our missionaries find it impossible to 
organize Presbyterian churches, they are directed to organize 
a school under the care of some ene of the organizations or to 
organize a union school; but we place in all of them Presbyter- 
ian publications. We take every means to secure the perma- 
nency of these schools. Our missionaries are directed not to es- 
tablish a school where there is nota probability of its living. 
Every school established is immediately to be placed under the 
care of the Sabbath-school and missionary division of the Pres- 
bytery, under the care of a single church, if there be one in the 
vicinity, and itis also placed under the care of the Synodical 
missionary. We are endeavoring to obtain statistics from the 
schools that have been established, of thoge reported to the As- 
sembly of 1889. During the preceding year, 887 schoois had been 
established, about 400 less than this year. We are gathering re- 
ports as far as possible from all the schools established. From 
these we have received reports from 695; 474 of these 695 are re- 
ported as still maintaining, the majority of them, ina flourish- 
ing condition; 221,or less than one-third, have ceased to exist, 
and from those established during that year already 85 churches 
have been organized. Of the schools organized by us during the 
the last year several have already developed into churches. 

The harvest truly is great. and the fruits of our Jabors are ina 
measure before you. As before remarked, in our students who 
need work for the summer to develop them physically and men- 
tally and spiritually, among these men we have a great corps to 
go forth to labor during the summer months—the months of seed- 
time. We need in addition to these a body of permanent mis- 
sionaries who shall be constantly upon the field conserving that 
which been established, and laboring not merely during the 
summer months, but throughout the year. We have them. We 
have at present under commission some 44. Weshbould have to- 
day in the field at least 100. There are in the Church latent tal- 
ent, talent wrapped in a napkin, that should be brought cut and 
developed for the glory of God and for the advancement of his 
cause. 

Brethren will the Church give us the means of carrying on 
this pioneer work—this work recognized by the Home Mission- 
ary Board as one of its most important auxiliaries? Will the 
Church give us the means of performing the work that should 

-be performed? If you withhold this aid an epitaph may be 
written upon the portals of our Church for the glory will have 
departed. We shall not be the Church of the future. The 
Church of the future is the Church that gathers the children, 
and that gathers the children in that vast region between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. We shall not be the Church of the 
future nor attain the blessing of Jesus, who commissioned us to 
feed the lambs and go forth into all the world and preach the 
Gospel. Wesball not be the Church of the future, for the in- 
fluence of the Spirit will be withheld. We must be awake and 
up and active, laboring in all portions of the world for the little 
ones, laboring in the pioneer work. Do you tell me that there 
are others in the field, Baptists, Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians and the American Sunday-School Union? I thank God 
that they are there. But I would bave our own representatives 
in the front rank of the reapers. Unless we have them there we 
shall give our heritage to others and fall from our present high 
position. Give us the means, brethren, to send forth these 
pioneers.and the wilderness and the solitary places will be made 
glad and the desert will blossom as the rose. [Applause.!? 


The Moderator: The question is on the adoption of the report 
and the resolutions. 


(The ist, 2d, and 3d resolutions were read and approved.) 
The 4th resolution was read, whereupon the Rev. Matthias 
Matthieson, of the Presbytery of Rio Grande, said: 


I would ask that the Spanish language be added in this reso- 
lution. 

Dr. Crosby: The Committee have no objection to adding it. 

The Rev. M. Matthieson: We need the Spanish language in 
our Presbytery, and we need it very much. 

Dr. Craven: We have already published and are in the course 
of publishing Spanish, Portuguese and German works, and also 
have, at least under consideration, the propriety—and the pro- 
priety of it is acknowledged, if we have the means—of publish- 
ing Scandinavian literature. 

The Moderator: The Committee agrees to add the Spanish 
language, and the vote will now be taken on the adoption of the 
resolution. 


Adopted. 

(The 5th, 6th and 7th resolutions were then read and 
adopted.) 

Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, the Chairman of the 
Judicial Commission, reported in favor of Dr. West, of 
Minveapolis, in bis complaints against the Synod of Min- 
nesota. The Synod is directed, at its next stated meeting, 
to hear fully the complaint on its merits and issue the 
same according to law. The report was adopted. 

The report on Unemployed Ministers and Vacant 
Churches, submitted by Dr. Herrick Johnson, was referred 
to the presbyteries after a considerable debate. 

The Moderator appointed the Special Committee on the 
Board of Publication as follows: Alfred Hand, Lackawan- 
ne; Elias R. Monford, Cincinnati; A. D. F. Randolph, 
New York; George S. Drake, St. Louis; Reuben F. Smith, 
Cleveland; Wm. C. Maitin, New York; Wm. A. Brodie, 
Rochester. This is the Oommittee on the World’s Fair 
exhibit: Prof. George E. Morrow, the Rev. Herrick John- 
son, D.D., the Rev. 8S. J. McPherson, D.O., the Rev. J. H. 
Worcester, D.D., C. H. McCormick, W.C. Gray and Henry 
Warden, all of the Synod of Illinois. 


WHAT IS A PROPERLY ORGANIZED PRESBYTERIAN 
CAURCH. 


De. J. A. Hodge, of Hartford, Conn., presented the fol- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


lowing regulations for a properly organized Presbyterian 
church, which were adopted: 


1. A number of communicants, together with their offspring, 
associated together as disciples of Jesus Christ on the panwee ples 
of the Confession of Faith and Form of Government o 
byterian Church. 

2. The election under the direction of Pot a a0 of ruling 
elders and deacons and the sree of a moderator by 

presbytery until the con hall calla 

8. The most careful consi: pention | ee qualihestions of per- 
sons for ruling elders and deacons and the discountenancing of 
the election ordination of elders ‘me men unsuitable for 


€ sac as 
4. bee such proper persons cannot be found the facts should 
ported to the presbytery, the church, however, being 
oureiied. but Feported! in an Mm pot condition, and unauthor- 
ized to ee Oe 8 or se be represented 
in the church judicatories. The p “amg Ay all, in this case, 
- int a special committee to look after the church and see 
ts early perfection as a properly officered church. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Among the answers to overtures adopted was the fol- 
lowing in relation to the Biblein the — ae 


A paper rocking the “recent decisi 
of the State of Wisconsin, affirming the Bible 1 be a sectarian 
book and its use in the public schools to te unconstitutionai,” 
asking fora deliverance of the General Assembly, your Com- 
mittee recommend that this Assemb!y re-affirm the action of the 
Assembly of 1870 (see Digest, pages 280), This action declares 
our unalterable devotion to the public-school system as an 
agency, next to the Church of God, in laying the foundation of 
ntelligence, virtue and freedom in the United tates. Regard- 
ng the Bibleas the Magna Charta of our best moral and re- 
igious influences, we would consider its expulsion from our 
public schools asa Ccofembie and suicidal act,and do hereby 
urge upon our members to co-operate with Christian pmo in 
maintsining the place of this k of God as an educat: force 
among the youth of our land. 

Wuereas. A recent decision of the Supreme Court of one of 
our States has affirmed the Bible to be a sectarian book, — its 
use in the public schools to be unconstitutional; and, whereas, 
we see in this decision no mere local matter. such as affects 
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simply the people of that State, but the culmination of that 
effort being made with relentless pertinacity by a foreign 
hierarchy toe overthrow the system of public schools throughout 
the land; therefore 
wed, That we — see importance of our public schools 
to the welfare of our 
Resolved, That with in intellectual cultivation must go moral 
HE oy or the schools may prove a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. But this mora] training must be based on religion, other- 
wise its sanction wil! not strong eno h to grasp the con- 
science of the people, cr its utterances obligatory enough to 
shape this character 
Resolved, That as the Bible is the source of the highest moral 
teaching, we —— its exclusion from our public schools as a 
menance to national welfare,and we urge ‘the members of our 
Church so to arouse public thought on this subject from the 
vat it, the press and ecclesiastical assemblies that this Book 
all be restored to its true place in our system of education, 
pes Presbytery of Cape Fear, composed of colored breth- 
ren, desired to have a change made in the action of the 
last Assembly by which they could go to any of the Church 
Boards without receiving the indorsement of the Freed- 
men’s Board. The special committee that had the over- 
ture under advisement reported adversely on the overtures; 
but their action was reversed, and the request of the 


presbytery was granted. 


THE ORDER OF DEACONESSES. 


Professor Warfield, of Princeton, who read the report of 
the Com nittee appointed by the last Assembly to consider 
the question of constituting an order of deaconesses, 
recommended that the time was ripe for the reconstitution 
of the office of deaconess in the charches, but advised that 
there should be no hasty action in regard to the matter. 
After reviewing the history of the office in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Church, and considering the strong prac- 
tical demand for the office, both in the needs of the Church, 
the presence of suitable gifts for it in the women of the 
Presbyterian Church, and their readiness to perfurm the 
functions of the office even without its honors. The Com- 
mittee recommended the submission of the following 
proposed amendment to the Form of Government to the 
presbyteries for their approval: 

Shall the following sections be added to the Form of Govern- 
ment, viz.: 

1. In Chapter VI: “ Women alsoserved the Apostolical Church 
as de»conesses, whose office and duties were similar to those of 
deacons.” 

2. In Chapter XIII: “* Nine deaconesses may be elected to office 
in a manner similar to that appointed for deacons and set apart 
by prayer.” 

Three sessions were held Monday, the one at night being 
by far the most important. It was decided by ballot to 
meet next year in Detroit, althoSaratoga, Duluth, Kansas 
City and San Francisco presented cordial invitations, 


COMMITTEE ON NEW CREED. 


The committee to prepare the Consensus Creed was ap- 
pointed at the evening session as follows: 


W. E. Moore, Columbus, the Moderator: W. H. Roberts, 
Cincinnati, the Stated Clerk; Howard Crosby, New York; 
John Dewitt, McCormick Seminary, Chicago; Francis Brown, 
Union Seminary, New York; B. B. Warfield, Princeton Semi- 
nary; elders—E. P. Durant, Henry Day, Judge Robert N. 
Willson. 

Dr. W. C. Roberts, president of Lake Forest University, 
had been made chairman of the committee appointed to 
nominate twenty-five men to serve on the Revision Com- 
mittee. In the evening he brought in a unanimous report 
which was adopted with equal unanimity. After reciting 
the difficulties which the Nominating Committee of twen- 
ty-nine had experienced in selecting names that would be 
approved by the Assembly and acceptable to the Church, 
he announced that seven theological professors, two col- 
lege presidents, six pastors and ten elders had been 
selected. He did not add what is said to be a fact that the 
new committee stands as followsin regard to revision, or 
rather did stand so prior to the harmonizing process which 
has welded Revisionists, anti-Revisionists and New Creed 
men into Presbyterians pure and simple: ten ministers 
and six elders for revision and five ministers and four 
elders against revision. The following is the eommittee 
as we announced last week: 


Seminary Professors—William H. Green, Princeton; Thomas 
8. Hastings. Union; Matthew B. Riddle, Allegheny: Willis J. 
Reecher, Auburn; . Morris, Lane ; a Johnson, Mc- 
Cormick: William Alexander, i? Franc 
Patton » William 
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J. See MeMi}tgn. St. Peal sei Alfred Yan. Scranton, Penp.; 
Eme Cincinnat sates 5, enry B. Sayler. Hun- 
tington. I an Winthrop 8. Gilman » Faleoden, N. Y.; Barker 
Gumm Ernst, Covington, Ky.; 
George Junkin, Philadelphia; ; Charles R. Charniley, Chicago. 


Mr. Junkin, who has been strongly opposed to revision 
from the first, rose after the names were announced and 
said that, believing as he has done that the revision move- 
ment was a mistake, he did not see his way clear to serve 
on the Committee. However, he would not willingly shirk 
any duty laid upon him by the General Assembly, and 
would consider the matter carefully before deciding finally. 





TUESDAY’S SESSIONS. 

The main features of the closing day of the Assembly 
were the Narrative on the State of Religion and the necro- 
logical report. Dr. Roberts reported the death of 117 min- 
isters during the year. Dr. Hodge, of Hartford, read the 
Narrative, which contained these recommendations that 
were adopted: 


. That this General Assembly hereby directs the stated clerks 
of the several presbyteries to forward the narratives and tabu- 
lated statements, and all other papers relating to o state of re- 
ligion within their bounds, to the Stated Clerk of the General 
Aseuy at least ten days before the meeting of each Assembly. 

2. If any presbytery now holds its spring meetings at such a 
date as to render ae with the above recommendation 
impossible, the Assembly suggests that such presbyteries con- 
sider the propriety of holding their meetings on or before the 
ue of April. 

That a ceunspittes be appointed of which the Stated Clerk of 
the Assembly shall be the chairman, to prepare blanks to be 

by the presbyteries in a ga tothe Assembly the facts 
be eir narratives in a condensed form. 


The following are extracts from the Narrative: 


The reports from the several papshgtoricn excite wondering 
gretitade and call for special eens wing for the growth, spir- 
tuality and efficiency of our beloved Church. They report 
twenty-nine synods, 213 prey terres. 6,105 ministers, 557 licen- 
tiates, 1.056 candidates: 17 persons have been received on 
profession of faith, 86.859 on certificates. The total number of 
our soumeaseanse en a net = gavins A. past year of 
106,092; 17,125 adults and infants have been bap- 
tized. Some nineteen Sabbath-schools have not reported 
their numbers, and others only pp eeetalsy - We estimate, 
however, that they contain nearly Our churches have 
contributed for self-support and for the benevolent work $!2,- 
927.163. This, however, does not include the large sums given by 
our people to many charitable and undenominational enter- 
prises  atntadoan by the universal Church and to which Pres- 

yterians have always been the largest contributors. Nor does 
itincla¢ve the numerous gifts to worthy objects which have 
not been reported to the officers of the churches, but which are 
known to ameunt toa largesum. Theabove figures are worthy 
of vareful corsideration and present sure evidence of the con- 
stant growth and increased efficiency of the Church. The sev- 
eralitems indicate a substantial gain over the preceding year. 
They seem to indicate, however, a decrease of about seventy 
candidates and forty licentiates. This is a serious matter, and 
it becomes the Church quickly to ascertain and remove the 
cause. Since the re-union there bas been, until this year. a con- 
stant increase of candidates, which yet bar come far short of 
our growing necessities. It is to be ho > however, that the 
strong utterances of the General Assembly of a firm adberence 
to the Doctrinal Standards of the Church Will inspire renewed 
= and excite the zeal of our young men to preach the 


if 

The eldership is one of the peculiarities of our system of pol- 
ity. We rejoice in its scriptural aprnerty. its adaptation to 
the ever-varying conditions of the Church, and its past and 

The reports re the presbyteries in some 
cases speak of t eir fidelity and zeal, of their important co- 
operation with their pastors in the government and discipline 
of the Church, and of their willagness and ability to instruct 
ard exhort those who cannot be maee with ministers of the 
Word. Yet from many of our presbyteries come sad reports 
that some of their elders are not fully magnifying their office 
nor performing satisfactorily to themselves or others their 
proper functions. This is one of the saddest notes uttered to 
the Assembly. It is deep and decided. It is so general and so 
sigvificant that it demands immediate attention. We there- 
fore urge that such elders at once inform themselves of the 
_ rtant duties of their office and to reconsecrate their time 

powers to Christ for his Church, and that »vastors afford 
opportunity to the elders that they may exercise their powers 
to the edification of the Church. 

It is noticeable that the old-fashioned mid-week lecture and 
the mouthly missionary concertsare in many places giving way 
to other agencies. There should be a constant adaptation of 
methods to the changing needs of God’s people. Pastors and 
session should, however, remember the objects to be secured are 
al ways the same, the edification of the Church and the offering 
of true worship. Whatever ignores them ought to be discounte- 
nanced. Instruction in God’s Word, regular information of mis- 
sionary operations and earnest prayer for Divine guidance in 
personal responsibilities must characterize the agencies em- 
gloves. Nor must thev forget that the session of each church 

as the oversight and direction of every method to develop 
Christian activity. This reminder is the more important just 
now, wher societies are multiplying with marvelous rapidity 
throughout the country. Mission societies and bands, women’s, 
girls’, men’s and boys’ praying circles. King’s Daughters and 
King’s Sons, temperance organizations, young people’s assecia- 
tions, Christian Endeavor societies and many others are being 
formed in our churches and are often associated in State and 
National conventions. Most, and perhaps all of those are valv- 
able and may prove important means for the development of 
the interest and activities of our communicants.. Under proper 
Presbyterian direction some of them, certainly, will be a bless- 
ing to the churches. But very serious dangers may be expected 
if our sessions fail to supervise and co-operate in their organiza- 
tion and work. 


The section relating to the eldership provoked consid- 
erable discussion, the ministers desiring that the criti- 
cisms should be stricken out; but the elders, for the 
most part, thought that it should be left in and modified; 
as given above it is in its modified form. 

The revision questions came up for afew moments, when 
the following telegram was read from Prof. W. H. Green, 
of Princeton Seminary: 

“ Beg the Assembly in my name to substitute Dr. Warfield’s 
name for mine on the Revision Committee. Princeton Semi- 
nary can only be properly e we there by its Professor 
of Theology. If necessary er to effect this, another 
might better replace Dr. Warfield ¢ on the Concensus Committee.” 

It was decided to let the Committee remain as it is, 
since it has the power to fill vacancies. The Committee 
will hold its first meeting in Pittsburg early in October. 
Dr. W. C. Roberts, of Lake Forest University, is tem- 
porary chairman. 

After the customary resolutions of thanks and respon- 
ses, Dr. Crosby led in the closing prayer; the parting 
hymn, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds,’’ was sung. Dr. 
Moore pronounced the benediction, and ordered the next 
Assembly to meet in Detroit on the third Thursday of 
May, 1891. 
= [n the mean time the presbyteries will have to vote on 
two overtures submitted by the present Assembly: one 
relating to deaconesses, and the other on methods of re- 
vising the Confession of Faith. They will also discuss a 
paper submitted to the Assembly by Dr. Herrick Jonson 
on Vacant Churches and Unemployed Ministers. Two 
special committees have been continued: the one of which 
Dr. Johnson is chairman, and the one appointed to revise 
the proof-texts of the Confession and Catechisms, Four 


present efficienc 





new special committees have been constituted: The Com- 
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“mittee on Revision of the Confession of Faith, of which 
Dr. W. C. Roberts is chairman; the Committee on the 
Consensus Creed, of which Dr. W. E. Moore, tne Modera- 
tor, is chairman; the Committee on the Board of Publica- 
lications; and the Committee on the Co-operation of 
Churches. 


DR. McCOSH ON FEDERATION. 


The following address by Dr. McCosh, delivered betore 
the Assembly at Saratoga, and crowded out last week, we 
here insert: 


Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Brethren:—I think I have a great many 
brethren here, whom I love and some of whom I do believe love me; 
but I claim thatI have very few fathersin this Assembly. I believe 
Iam about the oldest among you. I see, however, before me a num- 
ber of my children, whom I have trained in philosophy that they 
might assist you in deciding these great quertions that are coming 
before you. You will allow me, perhaps, to say, Moderator, before 
entering upon my topic, that there was a large expectation that this 
Assembly would partake very much of the character of a bear garden 
in discussing this great question of revision, and as an outsider, I, 
not being a ber of the A bly, must congratulate this Assem- 
bly upon the admirable spirit which I think has been shown through- 
out; the prospect being of a thorough union after the report of your 
Committee, of which I have heard something, on this most important 

bject. [Appl ] 

‘There are two great truths, with their practical consequences, that 
suggest themselves to this Assembly at this time, as I believe there 
never did befcre—as important truths as any in that Confession of 
Faith, as the doctrine of predestination and election, which I believe 
are as important asthese or any other. The first of these is that we 
are commanded to preach the Gospel to every creature. That is an 
obligation lying upon the Church at large, and upon every church in 
a sense, and a most important sense lying upon every individual. See 
that the Gospel be preached to every creature. We have had nine- 
teen centuries to fulfill that,and we have not fulfilled it. It isan 
awful responsibility. Who isto blamefor it? I am afraid we are all 
to blame for it. There are thousands in every one of our great cities, 
and in every part of our great land, as I happen to know, who have as 
little opportunity of hearing the Gospel as the people in the dark con- 
tinent of Africa. The other great truth is that tue Church is one, 
whether it acknowledges itor not. It ought to acknowledge it; but 
it isone, whether it acknowleges it or not. Weshould always, I think, 
pay especial regard to the individual Church which we have selected 
as our Church,and should 1ook after its interests at all times and every- 
where. But neither our heads nor our hearts, neither our faith nor 
our works should be confined to one portion of the Church of God. 
We will feel our hearts expanded and our energies quickened as we 
consider that we are only a branch of the one great Church. You 
have all heard, I suppose, of the man who believed that himself and 
his wife were the only parties that had the true faith. They got it 
themselves, as constituting the Church. lt may be as well to tell you 
that that maa was a clergyman (Laughter), and I thiek I knew him. 
I certainly knew a great many people in Scotland who virtually ad- 
hered to that principle. ButI think we must learn to expand our faith 
and our love. 

These two truths are more closely and intimately connected than 
people usually imagine. Thereis ‘to be a close and intimate connec- 
tion between the unification of the Church, on one hand, and the 
spread of the Gospel over the whole world on the other; and we should 
seek to unify them. 

But what difficulties meet us when we seek to unify the Churches! 
I have often thought of it, and sometimes tried it, and I have found it 
to be a very difficult work—so very difficult that, in fact, I have given 
up any attempt to promote it directly, seeking always to promote it in 
a more effectual way indirectly. SoI find a difficulty in uniting all the 
various branches ofthe Church. I find no difficulty in uniting together 
all the branches of the Presbyterian Church. I myself have beena 
member of four Churches. First, a member of the mother Church—the 
Church of Scotland, in which I continued until such time as the law 
interfered with the liberties of the Church, when | left that Church; 
second, a member also of the Free Church of Scotland, and in a smal) 
way aided Dr. Chalmers in that great work of calling forth his four or 
five hundred ministers who now constitut® the Free Church, and in 
that work I did a good dealin my own small way in spreading that 
Church over the country; third, a member of one of the most faithful 
and devoted daughters of the Church of Scotland—the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland (and I had the great privilege of setting up a sus- 
taining fund in that Church and thereby preparing for the eyent which 
came when the endowment was taken away from that Church); and, 
finally, I have become a member of this Presbyterian Church ; and I 
think I will just claim one merit. I was twenty years president of 
Princeton College, and it may be interesting for you to know that dur- 
ing the whole twenty years there was not one student who left the 
Presbyterian Church to go to any other. [Applause.] I kept them all 
safely, interfered with none of their consciences, but presented Pres- 
byterianism to them in a favorable light, and the young men became 
all in love with it. [Laughter and applause.) 

Now, looking at these things, I can speak about the great Presby- 
terian Alliance. I preached once before the General Assembly and in- 
troduced it, and in a special meeting—along with a memorial of John 
Knox, my great countryman—I proposed it in a formal manner and 
and drew up the scheme of it. I was amazed at the hearty response 
that the proposed union of the Presbyterian Churches met with. It 
Was prosecuted bya side meeting of the Alhance—not by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, which could not take it up—but it was prosecuted at 
a side meeting which we had there. I entered into correspondence 
with all the Churches in the world, and I have a bundle of correspond- 
ence, which I prize highly, from the distinguished men of Evgland, 
Scotland and Ireland, from France and Germany, from distant Aus- 
traha and from the West Indies, and, what I am especially interested 
in, from all the Presbyterians denominations of this continent, includ- 
ing a Church that I am sorry to say has not yet seen its way clear to 
enter into an alliance with us, tho it did with our Alliance—the Presby- 
terian Church, South. 

This Alliance has not done as much work as it ought to have done. 
Of late it has chosen a secretary, who is here to-day from England, 
and will address you and give an account of what it has been doing, 
and we expect far greater results in the future than we have had in 
the past. It will be a great means of combining usina variety of 
ways. It will remove many hindrances. It will keep us from sending 
too many agencies to one place while other places are neglected. I 
think, too, it will bring us into closer relations and alliance with other 
Churches, and it may turn out—what I believe to be true—that while 
we will not carry union directly we will carry union by co-operation. 
We will show our faith and by works, and by our works faith will be 
made perfect. 

And that leads me to say how delighted I am to find in the paper 
that I have before me, the reportof the Committee on Church Unity, 
that they recommend a Confederation of Churches. They have made 
that proposal to the Episcopal Church and to other Churches. I my- 
self have been corresponding somewhat upon the subject, and I have 
assurances from a Bishop of the Episcopal Church that he is thoroughly 
with us, and the same assurance from a Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, from the public press of the Congregational Church, and from 

some of the leading members of the Baptist Church. Hitherto 








churches have united in a general way, half a dozen churches in a 
town where perhaps two were sufficient—and they have set about 
making a grand effort in this direction. 

The proposal now is that we should allot a district to every evan- 
gelical minister who is willing to accept it, let bim work in that dis- 
trict—not interfering with his neighbor in any way, but seeking to 
make it certain that every map, woman and child knows of Christ, 
the Saviour. I trust that this plan will be sanctioned by the Assem- 
bly when it is placed in detail before you, andI am sure it will be 
followed by more important consequences in what Christ came to do 
—the saving of souls—than any other measure that you have enacted 
in this Assembly. 

I do not wish to take up your time by speaking on the great question 
of revision; but I must say that I am gratified to find it is so near a 
solution. 

I do not expect to live to see these ends that I have indicated—the 
grand aims, first, of uniting all the Presbyterian Churches of the 
world; second, in entering into fraternal communication with all 
other Evangelical Churches—but I believe they will be accomplished 
by younger, abler and more influential men. And all that I ask you 
is that as long as I am in the body you will permit me, by any means 
in my power—and my means of usefulness are not neatly so large as 
they used to be—either by pen or by speech, to help promote these 
great ends until such time as they will be fally accomplished, and 
the Church will be one, end the Gospel preached io every man. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE REV. JAMES I. GOOD, D.D. 











THE tenth General Synod of this denomination met at 
Lebanon, Penn., on Wednesday evening, May 28th. As 
this body meets only once in three years, its sessions are of 
great interest and importance. Lebanon, the place of its 
meeting, is a typical Pennsylvania Datch town, founded by 
settlers from the Palatinate in Germany. It has retained 
the imprint of its origin, and the visitor is reminded by the 
old-fashioned buildings and the Pennsylvania German 
heard on the streets that this is a sort of American Ger- 
many. Latterly, however, the use of English has greatly 
increased, and the quaint old Reformed Church, whose 
corner-stone was laid a century ago, resounds with German 
only once a month—the remaining services being English. 
Insuch a settlement it is fitting that the General Synod 
of the German Reformed Church should meet. _ 

The sessions of this body will not be devoted to doctrinal 
but rather to practical topics. It has no question of faith 
to settle. Revisionis not a burning issue. While a sister 
denomination may perhaps be entering a period of pro- 
tracted controversy, ours emerged a few years ago from 
one to enteron a much coveted peace. Thereis no desire 
for a better creed than our Heidelberg Catechism, with its 
irenical spirit and beautiful summary of the doctrines of 
grace. We would modestly recommend to the Committee 
on Revision of the Presbyterian Church, the Heidelberg 
Catechism as the best creed, one whose moderate state- 
ment of Calvinism combined with its devotional spirit, 
makes it the best compend of doctrine and life, of faith 
and practice. Butif the Synod will not devote its time to 
doctrinal questions, it proposes to discuss practical issues, 
as Home and Foreign Missions, Sabbath schools and a new 
Church Hymn-book, etc. 

In the absence of both President and Vice-President—the 
Rev. Dr. Walker, of North Carolina, and the Rev. Dr. Cal- 
lender, of Virginia,by reason of ill-health—the opening ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger. The 
Synod then organized by the election of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
A. Bomberger, President of Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Penn.,as President; the Rev. Dr. J. S. Kieffer, of Hagerstown, 
first Vice-President; the Rev. Dr. N. Ruetenik, President of 
Calvin College, Cleveland, second Vice-President; and the 
Rev. T. O. Stern, of Easton, Corresponding Secretary. On 
Thursday morning the members enjoyed a delightful feast 
at the table of the Lord. 

The first business was to hear the reports of the various 
boards of the Church. The Board of Home Missions came 
first. There have hitherto beena number of home mission 
boards each under the jurisdiction of its own synod; but 
the last General Synod sent out a request that all should 
consolidate. Since then two of the synodical boards and 
part of a third have transferred their missions to the Gener- 
al Synod’s Board, but th « still exist three synodical 
boards. The report of al. aese boards, as presented by 
the Committee, revealed that the Church had 115 Home 
Missions with 10,334 members, 151 Sunday-schools with 
11,908 Sunday-school scholars. The total receipts of this 
Board during the past three years was $111,640 over against 
$89,541 received three years ago. The Church finds a 
large home mission field among the constantly increasing 
German population. The report revealed a steady ten- 
deucy toward unification, which we trust will continne 
until all are united in the General Synod’s Board. The 
Foreign Mission Board then made its report. The Church 
has only one foreign mission, which is located in Japan. 
Tho started but twelve years ago, this mission has had 
a phenomenal growth. In that time this infant mission 
has developed, until it now has 1,656 members, of whom 
218 were added last year. It supports a girls’ school, with 
forty scholars and a theological school with twenty-six 
scholars, both at Sendai, in northern Japan. During the 
past three years the actual receipts were 348,943. We re- 
gret to state, however, that the Board closes with a debt of 
$2,500. 

A very encouraging feature of this work is the growth 
of the Woman’s Missionary societies in the Church. Tho 
the first meeting of the Woman’s Board of General Synod 

was held at the last General Synod three years ago the 
number of societies has grown to ninety-four, more than 
half of which were organized since 1887. They have raised 
$12,880 in three years for general missions, besides thrice 
thatsum for their home purposes. This movement is yet 
in its infancy, as only four out of eight synods and four- 
teen out of thirteen classes are as yet organized. May 


the Church and the glory of the name. They held an all- 








the work of these ‘‘elect ladies” go on for the growth of. 


the evening, at which excellent papers were read by Mrs. 
Yockey, of Xenia, and others. 

But the climax of all the sessions last week came on Fri- 
day afternoon. It was the time appointed to hear the 
delegates from corresponding religious bodies. 

First the Rev. Dr. Talbot Chambers of the Reformed 
Dutch Church presented the greetings of his denomination. 
He described the condition of their Church as prosperous 
and peaceful, and spoke favorably of the prospects of 
union. Hetold astory of his early ministry. As he visited a 
man who no longer attended the church he asked him why 
he no longer attended the means of grace. He replied that 
he stayed away because his old church had one pair of 
stairs to the pulpit and this one had two. Dr. Chambers 
aptly said: ‘‘ Providence may put difficulties in the way of 
union, but Providence puts no difficulties in the way of 
co-operation of Churches.’’ He described the splendid 
foreign missionary work of the Dutch Church by which 
they raised $117,000 last year, half as much again as for 
their Home Missions. It is not, he eloquently said, a man’s 
business simply to get to Heaven, but to take as many as 
possible to Heaven with him. 

He was followed by the Rev. Dr. George Matthews, the 
Secretary of the Reformed and Presbyterian Alliance. He 
stated that the first object of that body was acquaintance. 
There are eighty different Reformed branches holding sub- 
stantially the same doctrine and government—eighty 
different shades of blue, some pale, some deep blue. The 
aim of the Alliance was to weave therm together into a rich 
royal blue which shall be the reflection of heaven’s own 
blue. The second object of the Alliance was, that these 
allied denominations existing side by side might assert and 
claim their position before the world. The Church of Rome 
is aunitin its influence, why not the Reformed? He spoke 
especially of the outlook in the Reformed Church of Ger- 
many and plead that thisdaughter Church might aid them. 
He then closed with a hope that the General Synod would 
send a full delegation to the next General Council of the 
Alliance to be held at Toronto in 1892. 

The Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor followed with an able plea 
for the Sabbath and the Sabbath Union which he repre- 
sented. He referred tothe hopeful signs, as our National 
Government is lessening the Sabbath labor in the Spost- 
offices and urmy, but declared that the railroads and the 
popular games were joining together in ‘‘an unholy al- 
liance”’ for the destruction of the Decalog, and especially of 
the fourth commandment. 

The President, Dr. Bomberger, responded to these ad- 
dresses in the happiest vein. But the climax of this in- 
spiring meeting was reached, at the close of these 
addresses, when the Committee on Union with the 
sister Church (the Reformed Dutch) made their re- 
port. This Committee, appointed three years ago at 
the last General Synod, after holding four meetings and 
one public conference in Philadelphia, now presented a 
joint report ot the committees of both Churches, recom- 
mending a plan of federative union. After remarks by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Apple, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, who made the report, and by the Rev. Drs. W. J. R. 
Taylor and J. A. DeBaun both of the Dutch Church, the 
report was unanimously adopted without any debate. 
Doubtless, the General Synod desired a closer organic 
union and was thus ripe for the movement proposed; but 
it gracefully yielded to what it supposed was the wish of 
the sister Church. When it was thus evident that Provi- 
dence had made them of one mind toward union, the great 
congregation rose to their feet and sang the Doxology, 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’’ which was 
followed by prayer by the President. We trust the Dutch 
Church wi!l accept this hearty desire for a union as a sign 
of God’s Providence leading them to accept the plans so 
earnestly offered by the sister Church. These Churches, 
originally one, both on this and on the other side of the 
sea—why should they stand apartany longer? May the 
great Head of the Church blessthe movement thus inaug- 
urated and guide these Churches that ‘* they all may be 
one.”’ This vote for union was followed by the appearance 
of the Rev. Dr. Edward Huber, of Baltimore, the delegate 
from the Evangelical or United (German) Church of 
America, who conveyed the greetings of his Church. To 
this, the German Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. Ruetenik, 
most aptly replied that we too belonged to the United 
Church—since we proposed to unite with the Dutch 
Church. 

On Saturday morning, the Rev. Dr. Dunbar, of Lebanon, 
the delegate from the Lutheran Church (General Synod), 
presented the greetings of his Church in an eloquent and 
able address. And the delegates this (Saturday) afternoon 
are enjoying the kind hospitalities of Mr. Robert Ccleman, 
of the Cornwall Iron Works, who is giving them an ex- 
cursion to the wonderful ore banks of Cornwall, the 
beauties of Mt. Gretna Park and the magnificent scenery 
from Governor Dick’s Observatory. Weshall give you the 
plan of the federation between these two Churches next 
weck. But the blessing of God has rested on the Synod 
thus far in great measure. 


THE College Committee of the Free Church of Scotland 
has made a report with reference to the alleged heresies of 
Prof. A. B. Bruce and Prof. Marcus Dods. The committee 
state that they have carefully examined the writings of 
Dr. Dods, and, while they recognize the existence of 
grounds for “ profound anxiety in connection with these 
writings,” they are of opinion that much of that anxiety 
has arisen from not marking the point of view taken by 
Dr. Dods. The committee think that in view of the admo- 


nition of the General Assembly of 1878, Dr. Dods should 
have handled the question of inspiration more carefully. 
Two of the members of the committee dissent from this 
report on the groynd that it is inadequate. In the case of 
Dr. Bruce the committee say that suspicion against his 
soundness has arisen largely from the fact that he fails to 
express himself with due care. Some of his statements 
they think are fitted to have a misleading effect and ought 
not to pass without remonstrance. The Free Church As- 














day session on Thursday, closing with a public meeting in 


sembly has voted that no proceedings against the accused 
professors are required, 
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CREED REVISION IN GERMANY. 


BY C., M. MEAD, DD. 








GERMANY as well as the United States is having some- 
thing of an agitation over the question of creed revision. 
1t has not, however, yet assumed the form of ecclesiasti- 
cal action, but only of individual utterances. Also the 
revision aimed at issomething more than a slight recasting 
of a historical symbol; it contemplates something radically 
new. Inasmuch as the most prominent advocate of revi- 
sion is Professor Kaftan, of Berlin, it may be a matter of 
interest to know how he looks at the question. I there- 
fore give asketch of his most recent publication: “Brau- 
chen wir ein neues Dogma?” (Do we needa new dogma?) 
Kaftan is the successor of Dorner in the chair of dogmatic 
theology, and is a leading representive of the more conser- 
vutive wing of the Ritschi school of theologians. In oppo- 
sition to many of the Protestantenvercin party, who advo- 
cate a tota) abolition of creeds, he argues in favor of a new 
one. 

The underlying thought of the discourse is that a creed 
ought to serve the purpose of producing as well as of ex- 
pressing Christian faith. The old creeds are addressed 
simply to the intellect. The new one should be addressed 
to the whole man: “ A happily conceived formula, which 
holds its own, and provesitself able to awaken faith and to 
produce new men—l would rather have invented it than 
ten volumes of theological speculations which to day de- 
light the clever, and, after a generation has passed away, 
mold in the cool shades of the libraries.”” The author’s 
treatise consists of four parts. 

1. Under the head of ‘“‘ Obedience of the Faith” the 
proposition is developed that, whereas cognition is some- 
thing that is compulsory—something forced upon us by 
facts, so that we can, in no proper sense, in reference toit, 
speak of the duty of obedience, the case is different as re- 
gards religious faith, notwithstanding the fact that faith 
involves an element of cognition. Where faith really con- 
trois the heart, its certitude is no less than that of the per- 
ception of outward things. This certitude is not simply 
the result of an inward experience; for this inward experi- 
ence, unlike that of sense-perception, belongs to the realm 
of freedom. ‘There is here no compulsory force of facts. 
The individual experience does not necessarily become the 
universal experience, and therefore cannot furnish a proof 
of the certain reality of the object of the faith. Nor does 
the certitude of faith come from the inward satisfaction 
which the faitn affords. This would make faith and unbe- 
lief equal, in so far as one may find satisfaction in unbe- 
lief. The true answer is, he says, that our faith is imposed 
on us by thetruth. “ The truthis greater than we 
Here, as in the cognition of facts, we must succumb to a 
compulsion, against which we are impotent, which over- 
powers us, which makes us certain that we are not foilow- 
ing our own fantasies or lusts, but are cognizing the truth. 
Only, the compulsion here belongs to the realm of freedom. 
And this compulsion is called obedience.’’ Not obedience 
in the Papal sense, submission to an outward authority, 
but obedience toa divinely revealed truth, to which weowe 
obedience—an obedience which leads us not into servitude 
but into freedom, For this reason, however, a new creed 
is needed—one which shall not, like the old ones, address it- 
self simply to the intellect, but shall set forth what Chris- 
tian faith truly is—acognition in which the heart and con- 
science are the determining force. 

2. “ Hidden with Christ in God” is the title of the next 
part. Here Kaftan emphasizes the truth that the genuine 
Christian faith is a heavenly life; that true Christiars are 
dead to the world, strangers on the earth. We are justified 
by faith, but the deliverance from the power of sin comes 
from union with Christ. On this point the Scripture and 
the Church have never seriously wavered. But the differ- 
ences begin when we ask how this heavenly life is to be re- 
lated to life in the world. The Catholic finds in monas- 
ticism the answer to the question. Luther, on the con- 
trary, enforced the doctrine that each one should cultivate 
his religion by a faithful discharge of the duties of his vo- 
cation, whateverit might be. But the question still arises: 
What is the true equilibrium between that heavenly pos- 
session, life hidden with Christ in God, and the moral 
daties which have to do wholly with this earthly life? 
How far can the world, with its beauties and pleasures, be 
entered into and enjoyed, without impairing the genuine- 
ness of that higher life? There is here not only the danger 
of forgetting the higher in one’s devotion to the occupa- 
tions of the earthly life, there is also the danger of pursu- 
ing a self-made ideal of holiness—the danger which besets 
all pietistic religion. Men make arbitrary distinctions be- 
tween what may and what may not be done or enjoyed. 
With the new life there does not come at once an unmis- 
takable code of conduct, but there is involved in it a rule 
of duty which reqaires obedience. Therefore, the Church 
should show us the way; and, consequently, in order that 
we may have a guide in this cultivation of holiness, we 
need a new dogma. We need, not ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, penances and confessionals, after the style of the 
Papacy, but we need formulas which shall deal, not with 
assumptions and possibilities, as is done by the old creeds, 
but with practical questions of the Christian life. 

8. The treatise next discusses the bearing ot the Refor- 
mation upon the question of creeds. That the Scriptures 
are to be taken as the foundation of doctrinal instruction 
is assumed; but the interpretation of the Scriptures is pro- 
gressive. Very much of what was once regarded as indis- 
putably taught io the Bible is now not found there, or, at 
the best, only in the form of suggestions and possibilities, 
This great change of view is a tremendous fact. And 
while doctrines should be derived from the Scriptures, they 
should be derivei only from the very heart of the Scrip- 
tures, 

Faith, which the Refermers emphasized as the central 
thing in Christian experience, is in its essence trust—some- 
thing which brings men into a new and filial relation to 
God. But the old creeds do not answer to this conception ; 











and the later ones, modeled after the older ones, fail to 
express the truth that faith is not a mere assent to the 
truth of a proposition, but is an ethical act of trust in God. 
The Reformation in fact effected a breach with antiquity. 
In place of the hierarchy, with its system of services, on 
which salvation was made to depend, Luther and his asso- 
ciates introdaced the principle of justification effected 
through individual faith. The revolutionary character of 
this innovation fails to receive its due place, if itis merely 
added to the old creeds as an appendage. We need a new 
creed which shall make this new principle fundamental 
and central. 

4. Finally the general demand for a new creed is ilJus- 
trated by a particular discussion of the question of Chris- 
tology. ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” To this question 
‘*there is only one reply which answers to the Christian 
faith, namely: He is the Son of the living God!” Moreover 
we adoringly say to this Man, ‘ My Lord and my God.” 
God has come near to us in Christ. He has revealed him- 
self in him. We ascribe to Jesus an altogetber peculiar 
relation to God, and also a peculiar relation to men, such 
that through him we learn of God and become sure of his 
love. The deity of Christ is in the old creeds portrayed as 
involving his personal pre-existence, his eternal equality 
with the Father, the incarnation of the divine Son, etc, 
“The resurrection and glorification are nothing but the 
necessary consequence of his incarnation.” But Protestant 
Christians are required by the whole drift of Protestant 
principles to seek for a different understanding of the 
deity of Christ from that which is expressed by the old 
creeds. We musi bring it into a living relation to us and 
our faith. Without necessarily denying the truth of the 
old dogma, we may and must say that it is not fitted to 
form the substance of the evangelical faith. When we con- 
fess our faith in the deity of Christ, it must be that we 
have in mind the glorified Lord, the Head vitally present in 
his Church. “For faith has not to do with the eternal mys- 
teries of theGodhead, but with manifest and present real- 
ity.”’ I+ lays hold of the historical picture of Christ as it is 
found in the Gospels—a picture which at the best can be 
harmoniz2d with the Christology of the old creeds only by 
considerable effort. This picture is present to us asthe 
true revelation of God and of divine life. ‘‘ And in all this 
we have the substance of our faith in the deity of the 
Lord.” 

And this faith ‘“‘is faith in the full sense of the word; 
for it contains at the same time a law for the inner life.’’ 
It means that I put myself into vital connection with 
Christ; ‘that I know a life which is elevated above the 
world, and frees from the world; that by virtue of my faith 
1 am through Jesus Christ in God; that I may assuredly 
hope, asa member of his body, to attain participation in 
his transfiguration and in God’s glory.’”’ True, this faith 
implies something peculiar in the origin of Christ. ‘‘In my 
opinion, at least, it is an unavoidable consequence of faith 
in the deity of the Lord, that he, that his historical person, 
is in essence connected with God in a manner unique and 
not to be repeated.” Further than this faith does not go. 
Efforts to explain this origin of Christ are mere theological 
speculations; thoughts about the faitb, but not the faith 
itself. 

What now shall be our attitude toward the old dogma of 
Christ’s deity? Can we unite it with the genuine evangel- 
ical faith as we have defined it? No; ‘“‘the evangelical 
faith and the old dogma do not in spirit belong together.”’ 
The old dogma has its roots in the old Greek theology; the 
leading thought in it was that of the union of the divine 
and human nature in Christ: ‘‘God became man in Christ 
that we might be deified in him.’”’ What was realized in 
one man must come to all, and this isdone by means of 
the mystical saving apparatus of the Church. The con- 
ception of the deity of Christ seeks its fulfillment, so far as 
practical piety is concerned, in the sacraments and liturgy 
of the Church. It is a conception, moreover, which lays 
excessive stress on mere intellectual orthodoxy, and ele- 
vates God infinitely above the world, so that we can find 
him only through a mediator and a life of seclusion from 
the world. In the Church of Rome, while the fundamental 
dogma of the Greek theology was retained, there was de- 
veloped the conception of the Kingdom of God, which was 
a valuable advance. But the visible Church, with its 
mystical powers and hierarchical ordinances, was conceived 
to be this kingdom. This is the fundamental principle of 
the Roman Catholic Church. To the Protestant objection 
that Christ is shorn of hfs honor the Romanist replies that 
the Church is the body of Christ himself. But the Church, 
in the Catholic conception, is essentially a hierarchical 
body. This view we must reject, and in rejecting it we 
reject the old dogma; and, accordingly, we need a new one. 

The above is a condensed statement of Professor Kaftan’s 
argument. It is written in a spirit of warm earnestness, 
and evidently is intended to produce a practical result. 
The author’s general aim is to show that a new creed is 
needed; not in order to do away with the work of the 
Reformation, but in order more consistently and effective- 
ly tocarry it out. He endeavors to avoid the censures of 
those who are sharp to detect heresy, and in general keeps 
within the lines of modern orthodoxy, notwithstanaing 
the fact that many have accused him of great laxness. 

It is not difficult to see, however, that creed revision in 
the direction marked out by him is very unlikely to come 
about. Inthe first place, there is something rather chi- 
merical in the scheme of constructing a creed which shall 
act like a sermon, or, like the Bibleitself, as a regenerating 
force. Yet, according to Kaftan, the creed should be ad- 
dressed not chiefly to the intellect, but to the heart and 
conscience; it, should not merely state our belief but 
should serve to create it. Such a conception of a creed is 
essentially visionary; it can never be carried into execu- 
tion. Inthe second place, it is only somewhat less chi- 
merical to advocate in acreed simply a statement of what 
is involved in conscious religious experience, as distin- 
guished from dogmas that relate to what are called philo- 
sophical or speculative regions of thought. The line be- 
tween what is consciously apprehended as religious expe- 


rience and what isa matter of indifference—between the - 
practical and the theoretical—is not easy todraw. Opin- 
ions wil] inevitably diverge from one another as soon as 
an attempt is made to draw a sharp line between these two 
classes of religious truth. It iseasy to declaim against over- 
loading our creeds with useless metapbysics, and no doubt 
many creeds are open to this criticism; but a rigid distinction 
between the experimental and the speculative or metaphys- 
icalcannot be made. In the third place, the tentative effort 
made by Kaftan to illustrate what sort of a revision the 
creeds need is not one that will secure general assent. He 
attempts to avoid giving offense to any of the conflicting 
parties, but is likely to satisfy none but his own; and there 
might be difficulty in securing the unanimous approval 
even of the Ritschl school. If Christ is to be called God, 
the question will be asked whether he is God. Kaftan dis- 
tinctly insists on the essential uniqueness of Jesus; but 
with equal distinctness insists that the attribute of deity 
is to be applied to him only as the glorified Lord, and not- 
with reference to his pre-existence. The question cannot 
but de pressed on him (as it may be with still more force 
on many of his fellow Ritschlians), in what sense a non- 
divine person (whether purely human or not), can become 
a God, how far this calling Christ God differs from the Ro- 
man apotheosis of the dead emperors. It is not difficult to 
see that a revision in which this doctrine is to be formu- 
lated in the direction sketched by Kaftan cannot but bea 
failure. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....The General Theological Seminary (Episcopal), of 
this city graduated a large class of theological students 
last week. 

.... The General Synod of the Reformed Church in Amer- 


ica meets at Asbury Park, N. J., this year, the session 
opening June 4th. 








....One of the graduates of Talledega (Ga.) College— 
an institution for colored young men—goes as a mission- 
ary to the Congo. 


....It is stated that Sam Small, the evangelist, has been 


elected president of a Northern Metkodist educational in- 
stitution in Utah, and will go thither. 


...-A convention of German Catholic societies was held 


in Milwaukee last week. They took strong ground against 
the Bennett law, demanding its unconditional repeal. 


....The Fifty-eighth Annual Assembly of the Congre- 
zational Union of England and Wales was held in London 


last month. The Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, was 
chosen chairman. 


....The United Presbyterian Church has conformed its 
statistical inquiry this year to the schedule of the Census 


Office. It reports 865 congregations, 103,921 church-mem- 
bers, 815 churches with seating capacity of 263,303, and val- 
ued at $5,036,764. 


....The annual meeting of the Congregational School 
and Publication Society was heldin Boston last week. The 


report stated that 531 new Sunday-schools were organized 
during the year. Tue receipts for the year were larger by 
$9,000 than in the preceding year. , 


....The central division of the Salvation Army has just 
celebrated the tenth anniversary.of the landing of the Army 


in this country. Atthe meeting in this city five delegates 
from the Army in India, including a Mohammedan, a 
Buddhist priest and a native of Ceylon, were present. 


.... The General Assembly of the Colored Presbyterian 
Church met in Huntsville, Ala., May 8th. The Rev. H. J. 
R. Williams, of Gordonsville, Tenn., was elected Moder- 


ator. The Assembly was in session six days. Arrange- 
ments were made to organize missions at Nashville, Mem- 
phis and Chattanooga. 


....The work of preparing a commentary on the New 
Testament, which was begun fourteen years ago, under the 


auspices of the American Baptist Publication Society, by 
Dr. Hovey, has been completed. Itiscalled the ‘American 
Commentary on the New Testament.” Zion’s Advocate 
critises this title as inappropriate. 


....There was held in this city, last week, the annual 
convention of the Christian Scientists, or faith-curists. 
There was a very large attendance, and the two days occu- 


pied by the convention was chiefly taken up in discussion 
of the “‘ new science,” as it is ealled, and in the narration 
of the wonderful cures effected by it. 


.... The Rev. Charles L. Thompson, pastor of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, spoke last Sunday even- 
ing on the “Original Package’ decision. He considers 
the decision a severe set-back to the moral battle against 
the saloon in society and in politics. Referring to New 
York City, he thought that, as we could not have Pronibi- 
tion here, it wou.d be well to have a measure of restriction. 


....The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church is a body 
organized just after the close of the War of colored mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It has 
annual conferences and a General Conference, which meets 
every four years. The fifth quadrennial session of the lat- 
ter was veld last month in Little Rock, Ark., the bishops 
presiding in turn. The Episcopal Message reported the 
Church as in a very prosperous condition. The business 
transacted by the Conference was chiefly of a routine 
nature. 


.-..[t is said that three prominent ministers of the Re- 
formed German Church, occupying pulpits in Allentown, 
Penn., have withdrawn from that body and connected 
themselves with the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
ministers thus withdrawing are the Rev. N. W. Christman, 


James Werner and E. A. Gernant. It is stated that they 
leave because of their preference for the doctrines and 
form of worship of the Episcopal Church. We do not 
find the names of the first two in the Almanac of the 
Reformed German Church, 


....At a meeting recently held in Calcutta under the 
presidency of Mr. P. C. Mozumdar, who will be remem- 
bered as a visitor to this country some years ago, and as 





one of Ram Chunder Sen’s most earnest supporters, 
resolutions were passed for the re-organization of the 
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Brahmo Somaj. Under the resolutions passed every 
member of the Brahmo Somaj is to be required, first, to 
make a declaration of faith in the fundamental principles 
of the New Dispensation, and, secondly, to pay a subscrip- 
tion of one rupee per annum. A committee was appointed 
to carry out the object of the resolutions. 


....The Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England 
held its annual session this year in Liverpool. beginning 
on the 28th day of April. The Rev. John Thompson was 
chosen Moderator. Among the more important business 
transacted by the Synod was the election of the Rev. John 
Skinner, of Kelso, to the theological chair left vacant by 
the death of Professor Elmslie. The Synod took a new de- 
parture in the appointment of three ministers to act as 
evangelists. It also took action in favor of making all 
ministers who belong to any Church within the Presby- 
terian Alliance eligible to any pastorate in the Presby- 
terian Church of England on condition that they give their 
assent to the Church’s Standards of Doctrine. The new 
Articles of Faith, which have long been in preparation, 
were finally adopted, and the revised Directory of Public 
Worship was received and sent down for the consideration 
of the presbyteries. The Articles of Faith, which were re- 
ported by Dr. Dykes, were adopted unanimously. Thenew 
Confession was published in THE INDEPENDENT November 
14th last. TheSynod instructed its committee to continue 
the consideration of the matter of subscription to the 
Standards, and whether any change should be made in the 
present relations of the Church or of its office-bearers to 
the subordinate standards. 


.--.[n the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, this year, the particular matter of interest was 
the report of the College Committee on the condition of 
the Theological Hall of the Church. The committee stated 
that there had been an extraordinary amount of criticism 
directed against the institution. But the committee main- 
tained that the institution was in all respects thoroughly 
efficient. It was alleged that loose methods were em- 
ployed in the college, that in some cases students were 
allowed to read their answers to questions, and there was 
a feeling in some of the presbyteries that an investigation 
was desirable, and this feeling was particularly strong 
among former students of the institution. The Synod 
resolved to appoint a large committee to inquire into the 
present condition and working of the college, and to re- 
port their findings in detail to the next Synod. The report 
of the committee on disestablishment affirmed that the 
progress made during the year on the subject had been 
very marked. The question was nearing a crisis. The 
committee thought that the United Church ought not to 
be silent while the Church of Scotland was raising a fund 
of $50,000 for Church defense. The Synod, after some dis- 
cussion, approved this view of the committee. The ques- 
tion of the desirability of union with the Free Church of 
Scotland having come up on overtures from the presbyte- 
ries a resolation was adopted expressing gratitude for the 
eo operation to which the overtures referred, commending 
to the notice of other presbyteries the desirability of such 
co-operation, and authorizing the Home Board or the Com- 
mittee of the Board, to meet with any similar committee 
which the Free Church Assembly might appoint upon 
this subject. 








Missions. 
AN INTERESTING CONVERSION IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8S. CHANDLER. 


THE Church Missionary Society’s College in Tinnevelly 
has been the scene of a most interesting movement toward 
Christianity, resulting in one baptism and the promise of 
several more. 

The Hindu students of the college themselves revolted 
against the violent abuse of Christ and Christianity by the 
agents of the Hindu Tract Society. They said to them: 
“You villify the Bible, and we know it is not what you say 
it is; you abuse the missionaries, and we know they are not 
what you say they are.” This feeling aroused them to 
start a counter-movement, and they formed a ‘‘Bible Read- 
ing Society ’’ composed entirely of high caste Hindu youth. 
A president and secretary were appointed, and members 
were required to conform to three rules. These were: 

1. A monthly payment of two annas (five cents); 

2. Theconsent of the president to their becoming mem- 
bers; and 

3. The confining of their thoughts strictly to the reading 
of the Bible without bringing up any objections or asking 
any difficult questions. 

Their meetings were held every Sabbath in an up-stair 
room, and if the rules were infringed the guilty persons 

ere to be sent down the stairs. 

About thirty-five persons joined. The president was one 
who had previously studied the Hindu puranas and 
shastras, and concluded that the only way for bim to be 
saved was to visit Benares as a beggaron foot. He had 
disappeared from home and come as far north as Madura, 
when his friends found him and took him back. They 
themselves did not believe ia journeying to Benares, and 
in order to counteract that desire brought him to the 
Church Missionary Society’s College to learn English. Of 
this he himself remarked: ‘“ They tried to rid me of all 
religion, and brought me to the feet of Christ through this 
English education.’’, 

The next step was to meet every evening simply for 
fifteen minutes of prayer, without any reading. Then they 
began to think they must do something for Christ, and 
forthwith introduced the subject in theirhomes. This last 
step opened the eyes of their friends, and a most desperate 
attempt was made to ruin the college and strengthen its 
rival, the Hindu college. An English graduate was secured 
as principal for the latter, and many of the members of the 
Society were withdrawn from the mission college and sent 
to its rival. 

In the mean time the secretary of the Society applied to 
the principal of the Mission College, the Rev. H. Schaffter, 
for baptism. The latter put him off until he should prove 
his ability to resist the influence of his relatives. They 
beat him and poured all manner of abuse on him, until 
they found him thoroughly in earnest, and then they cast 
him out, Even then Mr. Schaffter said: ‘‘ Wait until all 
Tianevelly shall ring with the news of your conversion’’; 
and after two weeks more he was baptized. . 





Of the others eight or ten are likely to come out, among 
them the president. He was mourning his being sent to 
the Hindu college when Mr. Schaffter told him that con- 
fessing Christ was not coming to the Christian college; 
he must confess him there. So the young man goes an 
hour before time every day and gets his fellow Hindus 
around him, and now with his hymn book, now with the 
Bible, now with “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he tells them of 
Christ. He knows their own shastras so well that they 
canuot stand against him, and the authorities of the Hin- 
du college are much put to it to know what to do because 
the students like so we'l to hear this young man, He has 
applied for baptism, and Mr. Schaffter is expecting soon to 
receive him. 

This movement is au illustration of the value of higher 
education as aconverting agency. The Church Missiorary 
Society’s College referred to has had seven converts from 
the high castes in the last eight years. 

In other places the Hindu preachers are again very 
active after having quieted down. In Periakolam, they are 
making desperate efforts to break up the mission girls’ 
school, and to turn people against Christ. They teach that 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria was with im- 
moral purpose; that he could not answer the high priest 
because he was intoxicated from the wine drunk at the 
Passover the evening before, etc., etc. , 

But the Lord is making the wrath of man to praise him. 

KODIKANAL, SouTH INDIA. 








Che Sanday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 15th. 
THE RICH MAN’S FOLLY.—LUKE xn, 13-21. 





Notes.—‘' One of the multitude.”’— One who had followed 
Jesus, perbaps, in order to have the Master pass the judg- 
ment on his brother that his heart desired. -“* Divide 
the inheritance with me.’’—According to the Jewish law, 
the eldest brother received a double portion of the inher- 
itance, or twice the share of another brother; this was on 
the ground that he was to support his mother and his 
unmarried sister, as the responsible head of the family. 
Like the prodigal son, this questioner had probably spent 
his portion and was dissatisfied with the practicul working 
of the law. Carist’s sharp answer and the subsequent par- 
able show that the man was in the wrong.-—-—*' Judge or 
a divider.’’—The first pronounced thesentence of the law— 
the second presided at its execution. “And he said 
unto thcm.’’—Jesus always profited by every opportunity to 
instruct the disciples and crowds in the solemn truths 
which he came to teach and illustrate. Here was an ex- 
ample. He immediately turned to those about him and 
spoke. ** Soul !—Here the soul 1s designated as the seat 
of human joy. The man addresses his soul as if it belonged 
to him. 

Instruction.—Covetousness can well be called our na- 
tioual vice. It is the more insidious because it can be and 
generally is so respectable. How is it otherwise wh:n it is 
£0 universal that it is no longer popular to call it a sin? 
Avarice and cupidity are vulgar. Both are acquired quali-_ 
ties, and show a baseness of character that is deservedly ex- 
ecrated. But covetousness is a natural disposition to get 
more. It is the craving for property of any description that 
will make one richer. It is the passion for accumulating, 
which in itself may not be immoral, but which becomes so 
as it blots out the instincts of generosity. It is not un- 
christian to be rich, but it makes Christianity the harder 
test. The man who lives but to accumulate wealth is in no 
sense a Christian. Christ has shown us plainly enough 
that the accumulation of virtues is the only reasonable 
aim of high life. It entails everlasting possession. 

Christ’s realm is the spiritual. He did not come to szttle 
family disputes or take sides on a matter of property. The 
great majority of prayers that are uttered are for physical 
benefits. Thisisall wrong. It does not require much in- 
sight to see that man has to fight his battles against Nature 
and for Nature under the natural laws God has made. To 
expect a subversion or suspension of these laws is absurd, 
To pray for even their acceleration is ridiculous. Reasona- 
ble Christianity expects no such miracies. But on the 
higher plane, the spiritual, Christ denies no righteous 
prayer. The culture of the soul is Christ’s immediate care. 
Ask and ye shall receive. That is what he came for. 

Take heed! Christ begs his followers to be as astute in 
the making of character as in the making of money. The 
business man makes his success by a sort of intuitive far- 
sightedness. He looks ahead, reads the signs of the times, 
and changes his tactics at every breath. Sothe Christian 
must note the minutest indication of a lapse of virtuous 
conduct. Hemust foresee the symptom before the disease 
is developed. A careless word repeated often may destroy 
one lobe of a fine character. It must be checked and sym_ 
metry saved. 

My barns, my corn, my goods, my soul! Oh, the mania 
for persoual possession! How long is the title for the estate 
good? The neglect of heavenly inheritance for earthly 
possessions is a strange anomaly. Whois so foolish as to 
prefer a cow to honesty; a barn to virtue; a crop of hay to 
holiness; a house to Christ; an income to eternity? 

After all, there is more than a worldly shrewdness and 
sagacity. What unwise creatures must these seem to the 
eternal God, who chuckle to themselves that they outwit 
their fellow-men, and who are digging their own pitfalls! 
The one who oaly looks at the present protit is world-fool_ 
ish. The great general is he that plans, not one skirmish 
but a whole campaign ahead. The sagacious man is he 
that plans a life-work to the end, and accomplishes it dis- 
passionately. How much shrewder is he who, taking into 
account the longest life, the life beyond, plans to attain 
eminence and honor therein. This is a low motive to 
live nobly; but it is better than none. Some are constitu- 
tionally commercial, and these must win Heaven in their 
own way. The sbrewder a man is, the more far-sighted, 

















the better Christian will he be. Rieh in reference to one’s 
self or toward God! The blunt contrast is a picture that 
is in itself a final argument. Does the salesman sell for 
himself or his employer? Whose money does he take in? 
And yet in working for another he works for himself too 
But the treasure toward God is one of love to humanity, of 
service toward the poor—of self-sacrifice for others, of 
kindness and generosity. It is not so very hard to be rich 
in the happiness of others. God asks httle and gives a 
kingdom over our heartsin return. Rich men are so com- 
mou nowadays that it is unselfishness that shines brighter 
to day than at any other time in our history. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


APPLEGARTH, H. C., Jr., inst. June 1st, Pittsburg, Penn. 

BOWEN, R. C., inst. June ist, Granville, N. Y. 

BRITTAIN, J. HENRY, Baitimore, Md., accepts call te Pittston, 
enn. 


COLMAN, Cas, Chester, accepts call to Germantown, Penn, 
GRAHAM, J. D., inst. June Ist, Phenix, R. I. 


HAMMER, A. A., Ishpeming, Micb., called to Swede ch., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


HUBBARD, W. H., Evansville, Ind., called to Saters ch., Balti- 
more, Md. 


MATTHEWS, P. H., inst. June Ist, Orange, N. J. 
REED, J.E., Galion, accepts call to Lebanon, O. 


SAMMIS, 8. D., Rockville Center, L. I., N. Y., accepts call to 
Honesdale, Penn. 


STITH, W. J., Norton, accepts call to Dayton, O. 


TUNNEL, Spencer, Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Mans- 
field. Mass. 


STEVENS, W. D., Cameron, Mo., resigns. 
WAKEMAN, W«o. W., inst. June Ist, Hampton Falls and Sea- 
brook, N. H. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAGNALL, FREDERICK, Highland and Marion, [1]., resigns. 
BIRNIE, D. P., Cazenovia, N. Y., accepts call to Allston, Mass, 
CHAPIN, SAMUEL W., inst., June Ist, Searspor t, Me. 
COLTON, ALFRED E., Galesburg, Iil., resigns. 

DEKAY, Geo. H., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Greenwich, O. 
EM MONS, Henry V., inst. recently, Kittery Point, Me. 


EVANS, Danret A., Bangor Theo. Sem., accepts call to New 
Sharon and Farmington Falis, Me. 


FERGUSON, FRANK L., Milford, Conn., accepts call to Chad- 
ron, Neb. 


HERTEL, ArtTuHoR F., Oberlin Theo. Sem., accepts call to War- 
renuville, N. J. 


HORTON, Francis A., Pres. ch., Oakland, Cal., called to Union 
ch., Providence, R. [. 


JONES, Wiii1aM D., Le Raysville, Penun., accepts call to 
Greene, N. Y. 


Laws ALEXANDER, ord. May 28th, Pilgrim ch., New York, 


LIVINGSTONE, Wii.1aM F., Fryeburg, Me., called to North 
Abington, Mass. 


MATTHEWS, Joun H., Bangor Theo. Sem., called to Booth- 
bay, Me. 


McLAREN, JAMEs H., Bangor Theo. Sem., accepts call to Strong 
and Phillips, Me. 


MORRISON, GeorGe M., Hartford Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Ada, Minn. 


RICHARDS. THomas C., Hartford Theo. Sem., called to Dud- 
ley, Mass. 


SEWALL, W.iLi1AM, Charlton, Mass., resigns. 

SMITH, ANDREW J., Neosho, Mo., resigns. 

SPANSWICK, Taomas W., Pocatello, Idaho, resigns. 

TOMS, C. N., White River, Wis., resigns. 

TRUEBLOOD, Jasper, Revillo, accepts call to Frankiort, 8. D. 


YOUNG, CHARLEs 8., Bangor Theo. Sem., accepts call to Jones- 
port, Me. 


WEIMER, MORRISON, inst., June Ist, Sedwick, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

AIKMAN, S.5&., inst. June Ist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

BLUE, Joan G., Marinette, called to Oshkosh, Wis. 

BROWN, Epw1y, Wolsey, accepts call to Wessington, So. Dak, 

CAMPBELL, 8S. M., Newton, Cal., called to Astoria, Oregon. 

FLAYENGA, L. B., inst. June Ist, Winona, Minn. 


FRASER, on R.,of Canada, called to Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. . 


HAYES, FRANK H., inst. June ist, Lima, O. 


HUBBARD, WitLiAM H., Evansville, Ind , accepts call to 
Saters, Md 


JEFFERS, E. T., Lincoln University, called to Arch Street ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


KILMER, C. H., inst. June 3d, Canton, Penn. 

RAYMOND, E. N., Tower, Minn., resigns. 

McMILLEN, W.M., D.D., inst. June ith, Lancaster, O. 

MILBURN, Joseps A., inst. June Ist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MOREY, Lewss H.., inst. June Ist, Stillwater, Wis. 

SHERRARD, Tuomas J., inst, June Ist, Chambersburg, Penn. 

WALLACE, WIM, St. Peter, Minn.. resigns. 

WALLER, Maorice, inst. June Ist, Lebanon, Ky. 

WARREN, GEORGE W., inst. June Ist, Prattsburg, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

APPLEGATE, Octravivs, Jr., ord. June Ist, New York, N. Y. 

ARNOLD. A. J., inst. June Ist, Ardmore, Penn. 

CAMERON, Lewis, ord, Juoe Ist., New York, N. Y 

DAWART, WILt1AM, ord. June Ist, New York, N. Y. 

GARDAM, WILLIAM, inst June Ist, Warsaw, N. Y. 

GRINT, ALFRED P.,inst. May 30th, New London, Conn. 

HOPKINS, Henry, B.A , ord. June Ist, New York. N. Y. 

HORNER, Junius Moore, B.A., ord. June ist, New York. N. ¥ 

MAXWELL, SAMUEL, Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

SHARP, WILLIAM, Jr., inst. June Ist, Kansas City, Mo. 

SNAVELEY, CHARLES Epwtn, ord. June Ist, New York, N. Y. 

SPALDING, WM. MARVIN, ord, June Ist, New York, N. Y. 

SULGEK, Joun E., ord. June Ist, New York, N. Y. 

TARDY. A. J., inst. June Ist, Bessemer, Ala. 

VAN BOKELEN, L. M , inst. June Ist, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

WOOLSEY, M. L., inst, June Ist, Seaford, Del. 

YOHANNAN, ABRAHAM, ord. June Ist. New York, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALRICH, W. A., Prot. Epis., Orange, N. J., accepts call toSt 
George's, Md. 
CURTIS, A. B.. Unit., Big Rapids. Mich., resigns. 
rageee 2. M., United Pres., Philadelphia, Penn-., called o 
roo. 


died May 12th, aged 73. 
SCHLEIDER, REDERIC, Reformed, inst. May 19th, West Ley- 


en. N. Y. 
WILLIS, Anprew J., Prot. Epis., King George, C. H., called to 





St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


RECENT LIGHT FICTION. 


Maria. A South American Romance. 
By Jorge Isaacs. Translated by Rollo Og- 
den, with an Introduction by Thomas -A. 
Janvier. (New York: Harper & Bros. $1.0.) 
Mr. Janvier’s introdactory essay to this 
little romance is more interesting than 
what it introduces. Maria is a simple 
sketch of life and love, very tender, and 
sentimental to a degree, ending in death 
and gloom. Asa story it is depressing and 
unsatisfying; but it possesses, neverthe- 
less, a certain charm of style and a sincer- 
ity of spirit that are magnetic. One reads 
it with sympathy, and in the end turns 
from it quite disappointed. No doubt itis 
just what the story-teller aimed at, but in 
using his art to compass a tragedy so poign- 
ant. he has slipped beyond romance into the 
field of mere depressing transcript from the 
records of love, death and sorrow. We ad- 
mire the sincerity and simplicity of the 
thing; but we turn about and ask for the 
raison d'etre, and wonder where the reader’s 
recompense comes in. Some people love 
funerals and scenes of sorrow, and would 
not for the world haye anything end hap- 
pily. To these we commend Maria. Itisa 
simple, sweet, sentimental, sad story. 

In Thoughtland and Dreamland. By 
Elsa, D’ Esterre-Keeling. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.) This is a volume of short sketches 
in prose and verse, most of them very light, 
graceful and interesting. The author’s 
style gives, in places, the effect of having 
been modeled after certain terse transla- 
tions from the French, a peculiarity which 
has its attractiveness despite a jerkiness of 
movement and an air of abruptness in the 
sentences. Some of the humorous. bits are 
excellent; but the authoris not so success- 
ful in pathos. A story like ‘‘ Lambert et 
Fils,” for instance, weuld have been much 
more powerful had it been less bluntly told. 
Writers in the English language are apt to 
fall into this mistake when they take the 
French sketch or short story as a model- 
The trouble lies in adapting our language to 
a@ condensed style while preserving at the 
same time the grace and fluency of state 
ment demanded by our taste. Every one 
who has tried it knows how difficult it is 
to translate one of those perfect short sto- 
ries that French fiction-makers are so clever 
at writing. When rendered into English 
the story is there, but where is the clever- 
ness? These sketches in Thoughtland and 
Dreamland seem to have lost something by 
over-condensation, still they are very good. 

Tin-Types Taken in the Streets of New 
York. By Lemuel Ely Quigg. (New York: 
The Cassell Pablishing Company. Illus- 
trated. $1.50.) A very clever hand has 
written these stories and sketches, most of 
which are saturated with life common to all 
large cities. Tin-Types is a good title; for 
altho the stories are clever in their way, 
the cleverness is altogether of the tin-type 
order. We do not mean offensive criticism 
by this comparison; the author no doubt 
felt the appr priateuess of such an applica- 
tion of his method as would suggest good 
but cheap pictures fiom life. His pictures 
are good, and they are of cheap materials, 
Mr. Beard’s illustrations fall in with the 
word-sketches and associate with them on 
the most friendly terms; they will be wel- 
come resting-points for the reader’s eye as 
he turns the pages, and they will accentuate 
the chief merits ofthe tin-types, as if by a 
sort of facial contortion-trick. 

The Dominant Seventh. A Musical Story: 
By Kate Elizabeth Clark. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) This is a well 
imagined and thoroughly well written Jittle 
story that must prove interesting to music 
lovers as well as to those who like a spice of 
the tragic in their fiction. Sensational to a 
certain degree, tho not too much so for dra- 
matic effect, the main stream of the action 
is along the border of the improbable. The 
mystery of the dark face that hovers near 
the young girl during the music-making by 
herself and the “ Dominant Seventh” runs 
through the story like a well managed 
refrain, and the ending is almost equal to 
the outcome of the happiest of fairy tales. 
Altogether thin, slight, poetical and dream- 
like is this bit of musical fiction. 

The Countess Muta. By Charles Howard 
Montague. (New York: Belford Ce. 50 
cents.) Anotber one of Belford’s paper- 
covered novels. In this instance the deep- 
est impression made by the book is the pub- 





isher’s announcement of the death of the ' 


promising young journalist who wrote it, 





The story is told in an engaging way, with 
spirit and rapidity. Its plot is well carried 
out, and it ends inthe good old fashioned 
way. Probability, however, is not an in- 
gredient in a fiction that opens in London 
with a scheme to send a young mute girl to 
Russia in charge of a noted Nihilist (who 
had escaped from the Czar’s minions) with 
the hope of having her seized and impris- 
oned there; and the way in which an Amer- 
ican traveler rescues her and brings her 
back to her true lover will be acceptable 
only to the uncritical. 

Roanoke of Roanoke. By Malcolm Bell. 
(New York: Belford Co. 50 cents) An 
English story, the scene of which is laid in 
England in thetime of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. It is full of stirring incidents and 
abounds in pretty, extravagant, not to say 
seusational pictures. Weare treated with 
great liberality in the matter of Scotch 
prophecy on the part of an old servant, and 
we find lost treasures by means of a queer 
cipher on the corner of an old picture frame. 
The style is lively enough to hold the read- 
er’s attention, where otherwise the story 
would be tedious, and while there is not 
much in the way of genuine character- 
drawing, the individual actors in the drama, 
so to call it, are distinct enough for the 
author’s purpose. 

The Little Radical. 
Walworth. (New York: Belford Co. 50 
cents.) Miss Walworth has made a pretty 
romance about a place and a life of which, 
we fear, she knows scarcely anything. Her 
imaginatioa helps her out very cleverly, 
nevertheless; and the little Southern radi- 
cal, Honoria, after many harrowing experi- 
ences, is finally triumphant and all ends 
well. Mrs. Rainforth, the grandmother, 
who is built by Miss Walworth to stand for 
a typical aristozrat, is interesting, tho she 
will be recognized as a creature of the nov- 
elist’s fancy and by no means in the least 
true to life. The story is well told, and is 
not altogether lacking in the stvff that 
many excellent novels have been made of. 
One reads it with pleasure and laysit down 
with a smile, not much wiser and not a whit 
worse off than when one began to read it. 

A Vagabond’s Honor. By Ernest De 
Lancey Pierson. (New York: Belford 
Co. 50 cents) This is a story showing how 
a vagabond had honor that sets him so high 
above his apparent condition and discloses 
his true manhood to such advantage that 
Sylvia Dene, the ricb, beautiful and lovable 
heroine, insists upon marrying him. How 
this marriage is finally accomplished will 
be found out by those who read Mr. Pier- 
son’s account, which is, in its style and 
substance, quite suited to the taste of a 
certain kind of sentinientalists. We should 
think, however, that a vagabond’s honor 
would be much better trusted in light ro- 
mance than in the actual experience of 
every-day life. Once a vagabond of this 
sort always a vagabond, is a very safe rule 
to go by in choosing a husband, this little 
novel to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Lady Baby. (By Dorothea Gerard. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 45 cents.) The 
author of this novel possesses an excellent 
gift of story-telling, and her work betrays 
the enthusiasm of one who considers fiction- 
making a most enjoyable calling. The 
chic of her style and the sparkle of her wit 
are things to be thankful for in the midst 
of the humdrum commonplace of current 
English novels, altho, after all, Lady Baby 
cannot be called a very strongstory. Itis 
interesting, unhackneyed, quite brilliantin 
a small way,a novel to be read for mere 
rest and recreation. Lady Baby and Maud 
are well drawn and finely contrasted charac- 
ters; but there is very little of tedious 
analysis. We recommend the story as a 
very good picture, well imagined and clever- 
ly drawn. 

The Red Mustang. By William O. Stod- 
dard. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
Mr. Stoddard always writes well, and in 
this story of adventure on the Southwest- 
ern frontier he is at his best. It is a story 
for boys, literally loaded with incidents of 
a kind to thrill youthful blood and stimu- 
late the boyish imagination without arous- 
ing any super-sensational ambition for im- 
possible exploits. Mr. Stoddard under- 
stands how to appeal to the manly instincts 
and native courage of healthy boys while 
he cleverly avoids intoxicating them with 
overdrawn and over-colored scenes. The 
Red Mustang is a bright, dashing, fascina- 
ting little story which may be placed in 
the hands of right-minded boys without 
fear of doing any harm. 

Ina Country Town. By Annette L. Noble. 
(New York: National Temperance Society 

and Publication House.) We have here 
a pleasing and interesting record of life ina 
quiet country town. The story is slight and 
the incidents commonplace; but the author 
has the knack of stealing one’s attention 


By Jeannette H. 





and holding it. One praiseworthy feature 
of the book is the sensible treatment of the 
temperance element in thestory. This fea- 
ture is not obtruded and pressed with over 
insistance upon the reader’s consideration, 
but is allowed to take its natural course, as 
such things do in life, and the result is by 
no means sensational or unduly sentimen- 
tal, but it is quite effective. 

Warp and Woof. By Frances Hartson 
Wood and Eva Paine Kitchell. (Boonton, 
N. J.: F. H. Wood. $1.50.) Thisisa com- 
monplace story, fairly told, neither bright 
nor dull, good enough in its way, with 
nothing in it to especially condemn it and 
with no striking werits to compel praise. 
As the world grows older we must not won- 
der that hundreds of such books are flung 
at us from the by-ways and corners. They 
do no harm, they maydo good, written as 
they are from the fullness of good hearts 
and out of very sincere if very sentimental 
sources. Thereisa sort of homespun, un- 
conventional simplicity in the art of Warp 
and Woof that makes it rather pleasing. It 
is full of high moral purpose. 

Little Saint Elizabeth and Other Stories. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Children will be 
delighted with this beautiful little book. 
The stories are all told with the charm 
which is Mrs- Burnett’s own. Weare not 
sure, however, that Little Saint Elizabeth 
is wholesome reading for very imaginative 
and over-sepsitive little girls. It were 
better, we think, to give our children the 
literature of robust and natural child life. 
Still there is a fascination in the story of 
the sweet and spiritually beautifal child 
that proves again the genius of an author 
who has so often captivated the public. The 
other stories in the book are pretty and full 
to the top with pure and delightfully at- 
tractive lures for the childish fancy. We 
predict a great success for this engaging 
bundle of stories. 

A Waif of the Plains. By Bret Harte. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $100.) 
Bret Harte never fails to reach human 
sympatby, no matter how often he treads 
the old worn path of his Western area of 
romance. His genius is not very broad, 
his changes are few, his grasp of dramatic 
forces is slender; but his eye is keen, his 
feeling sure, and his touch exquisitely accu- 
rate. A Waif of the Plains is the story of 
a boy left alone to shift for himself in the 
wild West. It commands attention and 
engenders interest from the start. Harte’s 
mannerisms are here along with his con- 
ventional deeorations; but his almost fault- 
less insight and his subtle humor are present 
also to hold one to the end. 

The Forsaxen Inn. By Anna Katherine 
Green. (New York : Robert Bonner’s Sons.) 
This story is well told, and is not without 
a certain strong dramatic interest; but it is 
sensational in the extreme. Crime of the 
most shocking and terrible nature is one of 
the corner-stones,so to speak,of the romance, 
the building of which rings a full round of 
changes on murder, deceit, evil passions of 
almost every kind, and retribution of the 
most sudden and melodramatic sort. Those 
who relish highly wrought scenes and 
startling acts strung together by a fluent 
and exciting narrative of love, hate, pride, 
remorse and sudden death will find The 
Forsaken Inn much to their liking. 

Cesar’s Column, By Edmund Boisgil- 
bert. (Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.) Books 
breed books. One successful story, no mat- 
ter upon what flimsy foundation the success 
may rest, starts a whole brood of like sto- 
ries, good, bad and indifferent; and as a 

rule the good ones are very few. Here we 
have **‘ Looking Backward,” Edward Bella- 
my’s absurd romance unconsciously carica- 
tured by a hand which, if not impelled by 
anarchistic energies, is at best but the 
agent of a luridly romantic dream of an- 
archy. The story isin the form of letters 
written by one Gabriel Weltstein, in New 
York, to his brother Heinrich in the State 
of Uganda, Africa. The first letter is dated 
1988, so that the backward look this time is 
over a space of about a hundred years. The 
story is written in the swelling periods of 
popular oratory, and the chief object is to 
show how the world is to be destroyed, the 
oppression of the poor by the rich to be ended, 
and down-trodden intelligence to squirm un- 
der the heel of conscienceiess opulence till 
it finally gets force to rise up and destroy. 
The rural population, having become more 
brutes than human beings, are to swarm 
into the cities and organize a reign of terror 
horribly melodramatic. All over the older 
parts of the world massacre, fire, blood, dev- 
astation prevail. The author strenuously 
disclaims any sympathy with anarchy, but 
his book certainly is written in the most 
lurid strain of pessimism and revolt. With 


read by those who cannot discriminate be- 
tween roaring eloquence and sound argu 

ment. 

Edna D. Cheney has written a sequel to 

Ibsen’s Doll’s House, and Lee & Shepard 

have published it in beautiful form. Con- 

sidering that the proceeds of the sales of 

this little book are to be handed over to the 

New England Hospital Fair, we wish that 

wecould speak of it in the highest terms of 

praise. The best that we car do, however, 

is to say that it possesses a fair degree of 

light interest. In the opening words of her 

preface the author speaks of the Doll’s 

House as a “ wonderful drama,” and goes 
on to say that ‘we have all become like little 
children, who; unsatisfied with its truly 

dramatic ending, have asked eagerly, ‘ Did 

she ever come back ?’”’ We are not among 
the child-like ones who ever cared a straw 
whether Nora ever returned or not. She 
wasavery uninteresting person presented 
in a very uninteresting way. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have added Lessing’s 
Mimna von Barnhelm to their “‘ Modern 

Language Series.’”’ The work is edited 
with an able introduction, and excellent 
notes by Dr. Sylvester Primer. The Ger- 
man text is carefully printed with margin- 
al numbering of the lines. The critical 
and explanatory notes are at the end of the 
volume, while following the preface comes 
an introduction which contains a very good 
biographical and critical sketch of Lessing 
and his works. There is no better text book 
in German comedy than this little master- 
piece. It is pure, strong, exhilarating and 
yet not sensational. It deals with life in 
some of its tenderest and some of its rough- 
est phases, but the treatment is honest, 
dignified, true. The humor, the wit, the 
philcsophy, the dramatic contour are Teu- 
tonic, and the language is that of the people, 
purified and rendered classic by a genius 
singularly original and bold. It was writ- 
ten in the first flower of Lessing’s manhood 
before his battle with the world had sadly 
tempered his golden optimism, and we feel 
as we read it the buoyancy and overbrim 
of daring and self-confident strength. 
Students of the German language will find 
this a very handy and certainly a very de- 
sirable work. 

Novclettes. By Twenty Prominent Novel. 
ists. Under the above title Frank Lovell 
& Co. have bound together short stories by 
a score of writers. Most of the pieces are 
too short and light to be called novelettes, 
they are sketches such as the editors of the 
better class of story papers are in the babit 
of sandwiching between the serials. W. E. 
Norris, George Manville Fenn, B. L. Far- 
jeon, John Strange Winter, G. A. Henty, 
Mrs. Alexander and other well-known 
writers are among the contributors; but 
whether they are voluntary or involuntary 
contributors we do not know. Atall events, 
the book is very pleasant reading for those 
who ‘like light, amusing, well-told short 
stories of a variety of motive and tone 
which makes turning from one to another 
like shaking a kaleidoscope. 

Macmillan & Co. have just issued three 
more of Kingsley’s novels, Alton Locke, 
Heveward the Wake and Yeast, in paper at 
six-pence. In Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library,Frozen Hearts, by G.Webb 
Appleton, appears with the sanction of the 
author. Price 75 cts. David Todd. The 
Romance of his Lifeand Loving, by David 
Maclure, is No. 43 in Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. No. 59 of Lovell’s International 
Series is Plain Tales from the Bills, by 
Rudyard Kipling, which contains some 
very clever sketches and short stories and 
some that are very poor indeed; and No. 53 
is F. W. Robinson’s entertaining novel A 
Vary Strange Family. 














Articles on Romanism. By John Henry 
Hopkins. S.T.D. (Thomas Whittaker, $1.00.) 
An amazingly brilliant book is this. As far 
as the correspondence with and _ strict- 
ures on Monsignor Capel go, we do not 
wonder thet Dr. Hopkins has republished 
the whole and wound it up with a snapper 
in the shape of his elaborate review of Dr. 
Littledale triumphant, on the “ Petrine 
Claims.”’ To outside readers who are not too 
much enmeshed in Roman Catholic sympa- 
thies to be able to extract any kind of en- 
joyment from the routing of such a serene 
example of prelatic assumption as Monsign- 
or Capel, the whole book will be as good 
asaplay. Tous, to whom the whole Apos- 
tolic Succession dogma is about as valid as 
and rather less interesting than the Ptole- 
maic astronomy, such an elaborate going 
over of a venerable defunct as Dr. Little- 
dale gives the ‘‘ Petrine Claims” in his 
book on the subject seemed open to the charge 
of being a great waste of good powder, while 





intelligent people it will have no weight 
whatever, but it may do much harm when 


as compared. with the brilliant agonistics 
; Dr. Hopkins employed against Capel, 
it seemed a palpable relapse into the dry. Be- 
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sides, we did not fire up to the merits of ade. 
bate the object of which was to get rid of the 
Pope at Rome only for the sake of making an- 
other Pope of the Apostolic Succession iu the 
Anglican line. Dr. Hopkins, the Anglicans 
and the High Churchmen generally are in 
avery different position. They stand ona 
theory which makes it of the utmost impor- 
tance to them that the breath be wholly 
kuocked out of the “ Petrine Claims,” and, 
what is more, they are under the necessity 
of doing it with their own weapons, in their 
own way, and on their own theory. Lu- 
ther’s way, the Reformers’ way and our way 
does not suit them at all. From Dr. Hop- 
kios’s admissions and implications in his 
paper on Littledale’s book we should con- 
cluile that none of the previous summary 
executions done by Anglican divines on the 
‘*Petrine claims” on Anglican principles 
had reduced them to a satisfactory mortu- 
ary condition, such that they might be 
buried and forgotten. It has always seem- 
ed to us that the Anglican theory of the 
Bishop had in it asnug harbor for a Pope 
from which no amount of arguing on An- 
glican priuciples would expel him, and that 
the choice lay between neither or both. Dr. 
Hopkios thinks that Littledaie has killed 
the Pope by enforcing on him the true doc- 
trine of Apostolic Succession. We are our- 
selves perfectly satisfied that he was killed 
before on Lutheran principles and Protest- 
ant methods. If Dr. Littledale and Dr. 
Hopkins have made no mistake, he is killed 
this time on his own principles. We can 
well understand the relief of the High 
Churchman to find at last that no fear of a 
Pope lurks in the fundamental dogma of 
the Apostolic Succession. The argument 
is certainly both brilliant and acute. We 
beliere it is valid—valid against the Pope 
and, were it not cruel just now to say so, 
valid againtt the whole dogma of the Apos- 
tolic Succession. 


Why Not, and Why? Short and Plain 
Studies tor the Busy. By the Rev. William 
Dudley Powers. (D. Appleton & Cv.) This 
appears to be a series of sermons by an am- 
bitious young priest anxious to air his 
‘Holy Orders,” and who has not yet learned 
that provided he is a Christian, why he is 
not a Baptist, not a Methodist, not a Pres- 
byterian, not a Roman Catholic, and why 
he is achurchman, are trifles indifferent to 
a public pretty thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the maxim, de minimis non curat lex. His 
observations on his own apostolic succes— 
sion and the holy chrism descending straight 
to his own priestly head from the Apostle 
James, suggest that if he did not. take 
matters with such awful solemnity he 
might make a first-rate writer of comic 
fiction. We have had endless examples of 
itin Roman prelates wiping their apostolic 
brows with handkerchiefs hallowed by the 
St. Veronica portraits of Jesus, in the Papal 
throne built on the famous dotation of 
Charlemagne, and certified by bits of the 
true cross, nails from it, saints’ bones, 
grotesque relics, etc., etc.; but the Rev. 
Dudley Powers beats them all out of sight 
with his own pedigree straight from St. 
James. Here it is: . 

“TI was ordained by the Right Rev. Thomas 
Underwood Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky. He 
was consecrated by Benjamin Bosworth Smith, 
in 1875; who wasconsecrated by William White, 
1832: who was consecrated by John Moore? 
1987; who was consecrated by Cornwallis, 1783 
who was the tenth from Gilbert Shelden, 1663; 
who was the seventh from Matthew Parker, 
1559; who was the tenth from Thomas Arundel, 
1599; who was the twentieth from Deodatus, 
654; who was the twentieth from Herenius, 350; 
who was the twentieth from Symmacbus, 168; 
who was the nineteenth from Simeon, 65; who 
was consecrated by the Apostle St. James.” 

On the next page he cumforts the faithful 
with the further assurance, 

“There also exist separate lines of descent 

from St. John and the Church at Ephesus, and 
from St. Peter and St. Paul and the Church at 
Rome.” 
This looks as if the sanction and authority 
of the Church was to be made out by ped- 
igrees as at dug shows they recommend 
puppies, 


What is Christ’s Church? Church or 
Chapel: an Eirenicon. Joseph Hammond, 
LL.B., B.A.. of University and King’s Col- 
leges, London. (E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
$2.00 ) This is an elaborate discussion of the 
grounds of difference between the Episcopal 
and non-Episcopal Churches, conducted in 
& good spirit of appreciative courtesy 
toward Non-conformists and with a careful 
avoidance of any positive and offensive 
denial of the validity of their ministry or 
ecclesiastical organization. It is, however, 


difficult to discover in the work any solid 
Proposal of compromise. The “‘ Kirenicon”’ 
Proposed remains, so far as we can see, the 
old one of unqualified return to the bosom 
of the Anglican Churoh. That Church may 
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be more comprehensive now than it was 
when Non-conformists took their separate 
way. It may be more tolerant; but we can- 
not see that the author proposes any abate- 
ment of Episcopal assumption or makes it 
any easier for the Non-conformist to join 
the Anglican on any possible self-respect- 
ing terms. Looking at the matter in our 
more radical way he seems to us all wrong 
as to what Christian Unity consists in. We 
do not believe it implies organized unity. 
Itis a unity of faith, of hope, charity and 
Christian co-operation. The individualizing 
of Christendom into separate Churches is 
not per se a necessary evil. Politically, 
Ameriean society makes a basis on which 
they not only exist, side by side, but where 
it is doubtful whether Christian life as a 
whole is not a gainer by the separate de- 
nominational development. As to theNew 
Testament argument and example we of 
course do not all agree with Mr. Ham- 
mond. 


Recollections. By George W. Childs. 
(Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Co.) There 
is an interest in this book that arises out of 
maby good things. The author of its best 
part and the inspirer of it all, is a man 
whose spirit, whose aims and whose charac- 
ter, make one proud to be an American. 
George W. Childs is a man whose life 
is a book of generous inspiration. In these 
Recollections, simple and outright in state- 
ment, it is fasciuatiog to recognize the 
freshness and kindness of a noble heart that 
wealth has not spoiled. But the papers in 
the volume are full of genuine interest as 
graphic presentations of subjects which ap- 
peal to every refined taste. Mr. Childs has 
had in one sense an uneventful. and in an- 
other a very eventful, life. His experiences 
have been of a kind to broaden and fertilize 
a naturally strong and well-rounded mind. 
He bas been the friend and companion of 
the greatest and best men of America; he 
has walked the road from poverty to afflu- 
ence; he has shown how easy it is for a rich 
man to be generous, charitable and public- 
spirited, even in an age when all the world 
is growling at the owners of wealth. He 
seems to us a representative man—a typical 
American of the best class, as he shows 
himself in these Recollections. No young 
man can read this book without fiuding en- 
couragement as well as pleasurable instruc- 
tion in it. 


The Provhcit of Palmyra; Mormonism. 
Thomas Gregg. (John B Alden.) A new 
exposure of Mormonism is hardly possible. 
The aim of this book is to keep the subject 
before the people, from which point of view 
itis asuccess. The author goes direct to 
the point every time. He calls a spade a 
spade. He softens nothing. He has studied 
up the local and historic scandals which 
have followed up the Mormon delusion 
through its whole course, and swarmed 
upon it like birds of evilomen. Mr. Gregg 
begins at the beginning, describes the 
steps and events which brought: the delu- 
sion into notice, and gives the Nauvoo his- 
tory very fully. The volume is published 
as a complete History of the Mormon Era 
in Illinois as well as in Utah, and contains 
an exhaustive investigation of the Spauld- 
ing manuscript. [he book makes a fat 
16mo, solidly made, sold at a popular 
price.—— The Mormon Delusion. Its Histo- 
ry,Doctrines and the Outlook in Utah. By 
the Rev. M. W. Montgomery. (Congrega- 
tional S.S. and Publishing Society. 75cents.) 
This is by no means the first and « nly book 
which gives a full and connected account of 
the origin and history of Mormonism. It 
has, however, some distinct merits of its 
own. It is brief, compact, and brings the 
history down to date. It makes short work 
of the long, tiresome tales generally told of 
the origin of Mormonism, and generally 
treats the subject with vigorous but suffi- 
cient brevity. 


The Dutch in America isthe title given 
by William Henry Arnoux to alearned and 
exhaustive examination mude by him of 
the question whether the rights of abuttors 
in the city of New York extend to the mid- 
dle of the highway, as they would under the 
Common law, or end at the margin, as under 
the Datch Roman law. The decision of this 
question, which involves important conse- 
quences to property-owners along the line of 
the elevated railways, depends on the ques 
tion whether the law of real estate owner- 
ship is based on the English Common law or 
the Dutch-Roman. Mr. Arnoux argues for 
the Common law. He shows that under the 
law of nations property rights ia severalty 
could have no existence until some civilized 
power took possession, and that the priority 
in such possession which belongs to England 
gave the Common law the priority of rigat. 
The subsequent Dutch occupation must he 
treated in law as a usurpation which lei: 


everything to return to the original condi- 
dition prior tothe Dutch occupation. We 
do not enter the lists against Mr. Arnoux. 
It is, however, a case which requires caution 
and may not admit of an entirely simple 
solution. The Corporation Counsel’s office 
in the city of New York recognizes three 
kinds of marginal ownership—that which 
holding under the old Dutchlayout extends 
only to the margin; that which lay on streets 
opened under English law which extends to 
the middle; and owners on streets laid out 
under American law. 


Jesus of Nazareth. Three Lectures be- 
fore the Y.M.C. A. of Johns Hopkin’s 
University. By John A. Broadus, D.D., 
LL D., President of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Broadus is one of 
the strongest men in the American Church, 
bold and progressive in his thinking, and 
the master of an effective as well as a fin- 
ished style. The lectures in this volume 
are three in number: on the Personal Char- 
acter of Jesus, the Ethical Teachings of 
Jesus, and the Supernatural Works of 
Jesus. Under the last head Dr. Broadus is 
particularly happy in adjusting himself to 
the needs of young men, presenting and 
giving the argument a form which is at 
once adequate as tried by the most advanced 
thinking of the day and likely to be effect- 
ive with intelligent, serious young men. 
His remarks in the previous lecture on the 
Ethical Teachings of Jesus are hardly less 
happy, particularly in the bold denial that 
the teachings of Jesus were in any sense 
socialistic and this before students who 
we fear have been taught quite the con- 
trary doctrine. 


Historical Sketch of the Mission of the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church among the Telugus of In- 
dia. By the Rev. George Henry Trabert. 
(The Jas. B. Rodgers Printing Company, 
Philadelphia. 60 cents,) This little vol- 
ume contains a systematic account of the 
founding, prosecution and present develop- 
ment of the Mission of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church among the Telugus in 
Rajamundry northof Madras. The sketch 
takes for the most part the biographical 
form and follows out the personal work, 
experience and achievement of the various 
members of the mission from ‘“ Father 
Heyer’? down. it has been a modest mis-’ 
sion, not so much known as many others, 
but wonderfully blessed and fruitful in 
proportion to means and amounts ex- 
pended, This is, however, the striking 
characteristic of mission work as a rule; 
the results are out of all proportion to the 
expenditure. The merit of this book lies in 
the narrative of personal devotion and ex- 
perience. The account of metbods and re- 
sults is donein a more summary manner 
an‘ with less expansion then we could de- 
sire. 


Harvard Graduates Whom I Have 
Known. By Andrew Preston Peabody, 
D D.,LL.D., Preacher to the University and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, 
Emeritus. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 ) 
This is a sequel to ‘‘Harvard Reminis- 
cences’’ by the same author, and consists 
of twenty brief biographical notices drawn 
from the author’s personal recollections, 
with an appendix on Henry Dunster, first 
President of Harvard, and Charles Chaun- 
cy, the second President. It would be 
warm praise to speak of this volume as 
more interesting than the one which pre- 
ceded it of *‘Harvard Reminiscences,”’’ 
but in its way it is so. The men to 
whom it relates are perhaps a few steps 
nearer to the present generation, and were 
connected with it by closer ties. Human 
life shows its sweetest face in both of these 
books, and to college men they will prove 
wholly irresistible, as giving the picture of 
college life which has always commanded 
their own love and devotion. 


Ballad Book. By Katharine Lee Bates 
Wellesley College. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, Boston.) This collection is pub- 
lished in ‘‘ The Students’ Series of English 
Classics,’’ and is designed for class use as a 
handbook. Old baliads have a peculiar 
value in certain stages of linguistic study. 
They are rich in idioms and colloquial 
forms. Miss Bates has chosen for her selec- 
tions the most idiomatic versions. The se- 
lections contain among them many of the 
familiar English ballads, tho the form is 
generally not. that in which they are most 
commonly printed, but that which is most 
useful for the study of English ballad liter- 
ature. The selection is made not so much 
for reading purposes as for study. At least 
it is not published as a complete representa- 
tion of old English ballads at any period of 
England’s literary history. The olassifica- 





tion ig novel and good, The selections made 





undes if are, as compared with recent bal- 
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lad-books, new. The collection makes an 
excellent handbook. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


WE note among the many exchanges 
which load our table the well-printed Cur- 
rent Literature, with its plentiful supply 
of carefully selected reading. As an eclec- 
tic ‘‘ Magazine of Record and Review”’ for 
persons interested in letters and literary 
doings, Current Literature is admirabie. 





..-In the June number of Lippincott’s 
we note as of particular interest a paper on 
George Henry Boker by R. H. Stoddard, 
containing extracts from Boker’s letters 
which throw side lights on his work and 
character, and are full of reference to 
writers of a past half century. Mr. Robert 
Burns Wilson’s poem “ Lee” is an inspira-~ 
tion of noble dignity, with many good lines. 


- ....-Belford’s Magazine for June con- 
tains a review; ‘‘ Margaret L. Woods: Her 
Prose and her Poetry,’’ by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. Mrs. Moulton’s enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of this writer is well placed. 
There is a depth and a lyric intensity about 
the work of Mrs. Woois which makes it re- 
markable. She is almost unknown in this 
country, and yet her first volumes in prose 
and verse are full of the highest promise. 
We do not recall any first volume of poems, 
in the last quarter of a century, of more 
mature, unstrained and haunting beauty 
thao her ‘‘ Lyrics and Ballads.” 


....Outing for June opens with an ac- 
count of the Manhattan Athletic Club, 
with illustrations of its sumptuous new 
club house and portraits of some of its offi- 
cers and champions. Then ‘‘ The Wisconsin 
Lakes” are made to spread their enchant- 
ment before our city eyes; or Mr. F. C. 
Sumichrast, whose name has come to be a 
sine qua non in all articles on yachting, 
captivates us at once with his title, ‘* Ladies 
at the Helm,’ under which he discourses 
pleasantly of that delightful pastime as 
lately brought within the reach of women. 
“Nearby Trout Streams,” ‘‘Camping of 
To day,’’ and “A Canadian Ramble with 
Rod and Tent,” are among the other papers 
—hints and reminiscences of those old at- 
tractions we have all felt, and which touch 
us potently again as June comes round, 


....The most attractive feature of Ser ib- 
ner’s Magazine for June is the opening 
article by Stanley on his “‘ Emin Pasha Re- 
lief Expedition,’ as full of strange adven- 
ture and chances as an old-fashioned fairy 
tale. There isa paper on ‘Amateur Track 
and Field Athletics”; another on “ The 
City House ’’; and a discussion of the rights 
of the citizen by President Low, of Colum- 
bia. Mr. T. H. Bartlett concludes his most 
delightful sketches of ** Barbazon on Jean 
Francois Millet,” with a number of the 
great painter’s letters to his friend and 
biographer, Sensier. ‘‘ The Magic House,”’ 
by Duncan Campbell Scott, is a delicately 
finished bit of work, with enough of that 
rare and subtle quality which distinguishes 
true poetry to make it by far the best piece 
of verse in the June Magazines. 


...-The frontispiece of the June Century 
is an engraving of Walter Besant, the 
novelist. This is in connection with the 
opening paper on ‘“* London Polytechnics 
and People’s Palaces,” which Mr. Besant 
has done so much to establish and help. It 
is a mark of vitality in our English race 
that London is so active in social reform, so 
alive to the aspirations of the times. ‘‘ The 
English people,” says the writer of this 
article, “are making the steadiest and most 
direct steps in the direction of Socialism of 
apy nation in the world.” Mr. La Farge 
gives another installment of his letters from 
Japan. These letters, apart from their 
timeliness in dealing with a country to 
which we are all beginning to look, are 
admirable for their sensitive appreciation. 
They are more than notes bya painter; they 
are truly enough “‘ An Artist’s Letters.’”’ It 
is by papers such as these that The Century 
contrives to lead and allure the great mass 
of readers in this country; it is always just 
on the front verge of public taste and 
appreciation in art and letters. The Cen- 
tury itself has taught us to enjoy the enter- 
tainment it now provides. And while most 
periodicals are quite careless of everything 
but their popularity, it is praiseworthy that 
one or two at least show a constant regard 
for exellence in artistic produetion. 


.... The Atlantic opens with a paper on 
“ The Novel and the Common School,” by 
Charles Dudley Warner; a thoughtful and 
timely essay. It is a matter of comment 
that books are being displaced by maga- 
zines, and the magazines again are being 
driven out by the Sunday newspaper. 
Everything must be written down to their 
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level, The result is the inevitable cheapen- FUNK & W AGN ALLS’ 


ing of all literary endeavor in this country. 
Mr. Warner has touched the weak spot in 
our artistic growth asa nation. Itis nota 
question of fitness in the newspapers but of 
excellence in literature, It is pot the sup- 
ply but the demand that is at fault. And 
Mr. Warner points to an education in the 
schools in matters of Jiterary taste as the 
ouly means of improving our - present 
shiftless habits of mind in story reading. 
General Francis H. Walker shows that 
‘The Eight Hour Law Agitation ” is right 
in thatit recognizes the cruel distress of 
mavy wage-earners and strives to remedy 
their trouble; but also that the movement 
is foolish and ignorant in its attempt to 
supply work to unemployed hands by re- 
stricting the hours of active employment. 
Such logical considerations of this 1mpor- 
tant question cannot be too widely dis 
c The unsigned reviews of the mouth 
concern that notable avonymous book, 
** God in his World,” and William Morris’s 
** Honse of the Wolfings,” which the critic 
very justly calls one of the few contribu- 
tions of our present time to imaginative 
* literature.” 
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THE 


North a aaa 
Review 


FOR 
JUNE CONTAINS: 


MR. BALFOUR’S LAND BILL. 


bv GHARLES STEWART P. 
The Federal Control of 


By the Speaker, 
The Hon. THomAs B. REED. 
American Girls in Europe. 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD. 
The Buantipation of the Family. 
By Mona Carrp. 
Criminal Politics. By E. L. GopkIN. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s New Book. 
By the MARQUIS OF LoRNE. 
A Chat about Gardens. By OvipA. 
The Value of Protection. 
By the Hon. Wm. McKINLEY, JR. 
DO AMERICANS HATE ENGLAND? 
BY THE FOLLOWING: 
Cot. T. W. Hiccinson, ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, MuRAT HALSTEAD, Gen. 
TLORACE Porter, The Rev. Ros- 
ERT CoLLyer, D. D., Gen. JAMEs H. 
WILson, Mayo W. "HAZELTINE. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 


COMPLETE FOR $38.00. 


Our edition is not cheaply bound, or 
poorly printed. It is a fac-simile of the 
original, page for page, volume for vol- 
ume, marginal references—all. 


The entire 25 volames are now ready. 


You need not wait for the slow completion of 
volume after vclume, with the attendant risks of 
that method of delivery. WE GUARANTEE SATIs- 
FACTION. If the purchaser is not satisfied for any 
reason, he can return the books within three days, 
and money will be refunded. Remember this is 
the same work exactly as the NINE DOLLAR per vol. 
($225.00) edition, only it is not so expensively made. 
A word as to international copyright: We 
have long favored such a law; in its absence, it 
has become well nigh, if not wholly impossible 
to do a successful book business and respect the 
wishes of the holders of foreign copyrights. Our 
books, again and again, are reprinted in England 
without so much as a thank you. If we make a 
market for a foreign book, it is straightway re- 
printed against us, at a less price, by some one 
who pays no royalty. We are forced by self protec- 
tion to adopt the following rule as the fairest, all 
around, that is practicable—to publish what we 
wish of foreign books and then pay the foreign 
copyright owners what we think to be a just share 
of the profits. This we regard as the nearest ap- 
proach practicable to an equitable working plan 
until our Nation has recovered from its collapse of 
conscience on the International Copyright ques- 
tion. This rule we apply to our handling of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
We invite all to call at our store and examine 
our marvellously cheap edition of this wonderful 
swork, or send money for a set. 
Do not be misled by ot»er offers. The adver- 
tisement of a cheap edition by a Philadelphia 
house is misleading. The edition so advertised is 
a cheap hastily gotten up Chicago edition, of 
which only several yolumes have as yet been pub- 
lished. 

Remember, that WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
and thatthe entire work is ready for examination 
and delivery. , 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


1S8and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 
The Salt Master of Luneburg. 


From the German of JULIUS WoLFF. By W. HENRY 
and EL(ZaBeTH R. WINSLOW. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Philip, 


A Stacy of the First Century. By Mrs. MARY C. CuT- 
R. with an yt rene by the Rev. SELAH 
Mewar. L2mo, $1.3. 


Sister Saint Sulpice. 


From, the Spanish of DoN ARMANDO PALACTO VAL- 
DES, = ,4 of * Maximiou,” “ Marquis of Pifial- 
Sf ATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 12mo, 

th | of author, $1.50. 


A History of France. 


By wi0ree DURUY, member of the French Acade- 
Abri ged and translated from the seven- 

tevatis r remch edition, by Mrs. M. CAREY, with an 
sarewacsery notice and a continuation to the year 
1889, by J. FRANKLIN J AM&SON, Pb.D., fessor 

cf History in Brown University. ‘With 12 engraved 
colored maps. in one volume. I%mo. Cloth, 
$2.00. Halt calf, $4.00. 


Convenient Houses and How 
to Build Them. 


By LOUIS H. GIBSON, Architect. 
" Agemttect and housewife, a journey through the 
house, fifty convenient house-plans, practical 
house-building for the owner, business points in 
building, how to pay forahome.” With a large 
wey of plans and photographs of interiors and 
riors of ideal homes. varying in cost from 
$Ludto $10,000. Bound in cloth. Square 8vo. §2. 50. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in 
Prose. 

From American and foreign authors, including trans- 
lations from ancient sources. Edited AXNAL. 
WARD, com ler of “A Dictionary of a, 
trom the Poe maser valuable as a book of 
reference. Crown kvo. Cloth, bevelled boards, 
$2.00. Half calf, $4.00. 
A Dictionary of Quotations 
from the Poets. 

With index of authors, ARKe Ln WAND data Hi cone 


cordance index. Cro 
Bevelled peerds. cle th, $2.C0. Halt Peal or or halt 


morocco, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


46 East 14th St., New York. 





Q"ND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
‘ ashington Boston, Mass., for 





PENDENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


The Art of ‘Authorship 


LITERARY REMINISCENCES, METHODS OF 

WORK, AND ADVICE TO YOUNG BEGINNERS. 

Personally contributed by Leading Au- 

thors of the Day. 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY baaaeonees 
BAINTON. 

12mo, cloth, untrimmed edges, $1 25. 


Among other contributors to this book may be 
mentioned 
BROOKS, PHILLIPS. 
BROWNING, ROBERT. 
BRYCE, JAMES. 
CABLE, GEORGE W. 
CARLETON, WILL. 
COLLINS, WILKIE. LATHROP, GEORGE P. 
COLLYER, ROBERT. LOWELL, J. R. 
CRAWFORD,F.MARION. ROE, E. P. 

TWAIN, MARK. 
These are merely a selection from the names of 
contributors; there are many. others equally well 
known with the above who relate their experiences. 


If. 
Town anp Country Liprary. 


JOOST AVELINGH. 


A DUTCH STORY. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Price, $1.75. 


HALE, E. E. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
HIGGINSON, T. W. 
HOLMES, OLIVER W. 
HOWELLS, W. D. 


12mo, paper. 


| <0 Bay yy? says: “A book by a 
, in addition to mere talent, 


NOTIGES has in him a vein of genuine genius. 


| wy Atheneum says: * Unquestiona- 
ya good piece of work, with clear 
} delinedtion, accurate pletares of hfe, 
| and abundance of local color.’ 
FROM hot Ae y Post says: “So unmis- 
as to induce the hope 
that rr: a —¥- RA, with the Dutch 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. V. 
Entirely New » Prien. Revised and Bevovitions, A Dic- 
niversal Knowled 
Publ be ie the Auspices of 
BERS, Edinb . and J. B LipprxcoTr Com- 
PANY, Philadelphia. To be completed in ten vol- 
umes. Issued at intervals of afew months. Price, 
r vol.: Cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $5.10; sheep, 
00; half Morocco, $4.50. 


Messalina. 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts By ALGERNON SYDNEY 








LoGa AN, wher, of * Saul,” A Feather from the 
World’s W — in Modern “Life,” etc. 
mo. Cloth, 


The aa Basis of Protection. 

By SIMON _N. PATTren, Ph D. (Halle), Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Author of “ The Premises of Political Economy.”’ 

lzmo. Cloth, $1.00. 

For a Mess of Pottage. 

A Novel. By StpNEY LYON. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Another clever novel from the pen of a Southern 

lady of prominence. The heroine, it must be con 

fessed, does not poseess an altogether angelic dis- 

tion, nor is shea Lay yp of all feminine virtues. 

ihe, however, man make it interesting for 

herself, her lovers, her rival, her friends, to say 

nothing of the readers of the story. 

The Jewel in the Lotos. 

By MARY AGNES TINCKER, author of “ Aurora 

etc. No. 110 of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 

12mo. Paper, 8 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

The Rajah’s Heir. 

No. 109 of Lippincott’s Series .& pee Novels. 12mo. 

Paper, 50 cents: cloth, 75 cen’ 


H. M. Stanley, His Life, Works and 

Explorations. 

By the Rev. H. W. LITTLE. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Locke—Philosophical Classics for 

English Readers, No. (5. 

By spakatoan CAMPBELL FRASER. Ifmo. Cloth, 
+,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 

Publishers, post-paid, on receipt oy the price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphi ° 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
ten vouRoAR RIBS s, jCHOOL N. J. 


ll re-open Sept.24th. Students prep ired for College 

















| 
| 
! 
} 
| literature of fiction may soon 
va more general among us. 


The Birmingham Daily Post says 
“Our English writers of fiction wil 
have to Jookto their laurels. We do 
not think ang have any reason to be 

apprehensive of French, Russian, or 
ENGLISH German novelists, but there is in this 

| powerful story of Joost Avelingh what 
| will fo straight to the heart of the 
oe sh reader.’ 


The Figaro says: “If all Dutch 
| emt, were as interesting and as well 
| written as this one, there would be a 
| considerable demand for themin this 
| country.” 


D. APPLETON &CO., 


1,3& 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YorK. 


| Carmina Sanctorum. 


. _ Best H is and Tunes for Church W: 
A. 8. BA NES & CO..111 William Ste, =. Vv 








orrs. BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 
rvice. Send * ey Catalo; 7 of 





ie papere, assau Street. 
Nee ee R y art hg ZISING. 
0 Cents, 
4. P. RO cha ae So. Svruce Street. N. V 





PRINC VOICES. 


New Children’s Day Service. Best f All. 
Music by Rev. E.S. Lorenz. Hymns and Reci- 
tations by Miss Priscilla J. Owens. 


Seripture Readings. Special Exercises. Music 
easy, bright, full of liieand movement. Some unique 
. Prices: 45 cents Fd dozen, post- 
paid; $3.00 Pe 3 y; by avers $3.50 per 100, post- 
paid. Send to Publisher. Dayton. O.. 
or WARD & DRUMMOND, New York Cit 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HEKBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway. N.Y. 








ers for the amateur and professiona:. 
New processes, hitherto unpublished. 
Writes eminent photographer.“ Your 

~ posures is unique.” Beau- 
Ai ~ tity ay eg Send 1. By mal 
circular. peer covers, 75 ets, D § ma 
on receipt of price. THE JOHN W WILKENS N Co. 
Publichere, 4% State Street, Chicago. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 

Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Co. 


195 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 

















MUSIC. 
J, CHURCH CO., Music Publishers. Cincinnati, 0 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


FO *. UR N iPS F808 me ROLLS. 


Alzeady adopted bee use he the Chautauqua Assem 
J., and other State S.s. Conventions. 








New York & Chicago. Cincinnati & New York. 


FR Nose 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 











' Mand 2s W. 
the lowest ratesina papers. 


per copy inan quantity, > aha 
pre; aid. If sent by mail, add 5 15 conte etc ORY, 
[GLOW & MAIN, THE HN CHURCH CO., 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
OF LAW. 


Inotractors. 
Opens October rise. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadel hia. Offers 
gracuate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
¥rench, id French, ane. Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, , RF, Chemistry, Biology. 
and lectures on Philosophy. G nasium, with Dr. 
Pek pmb | apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
Greek. English, Mathematics, — ory, and 
For Program, address as above 


The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Winthrop Hall. English,Classic 1! 
and Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and 
social cubivation. Building and furniture new. No 
crowd net plicants must be over fourteen. Address 
Rn. ARTHUK GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


FORT EDWARD pene Bulan INSTIT 





Biclogy. 








For young wome STITUTE. s 
and Aaventages. * $2! Send for fitastrated Cata- 
Logue. Jos. E. KING, D.D.. Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN course of five weeks, 
Choux. July 24. For Reosrame, etc., address: Rev. 
OUX, M.A. Saxton's River, Vt. 


Germany, Semstenrs.—The Rev. Ed. P. Crane, 
A.M. (Presbyterian), Ex. U. S. Consul, will take 
«harge of the education of children of all ages. 
Stuttgart has the mildest climate of any of the larce 
German cities and unsu educational advan- 
tages, Salar. 90 in music. Highest references. Send 
tor circular. 9 Broad Street. New York. 


IRVINC INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home school with refined surroundings. Build- 

ings steam heated. for Yale, Hh equipped Gymna- 
=. Boys ae, WN for Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
MAGNAC, PH.D., Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C,. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seat ‘of Jay Cooke 
will begin its torty-first year Wednesday, Sept. 24th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montucupess | county. Pa. 




















neipa Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A, DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMA 
PRIVATE ae AND SCHOOL 
For the F+ EBLE IN MIND. 
Address Rev. C. F. Garrison, Cranbury, N. J. 


Preparatory School 
THE P RI nEETOR to Pretdont’ ACTON & of 


Princeton Co eee. ort 
J.B. FIN E, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N: J. 














SCHOOL OF pep training for voice, e, 
mind. Opens Oct. o h 

EXPRESSION. 's: Strmmner at New ~~ July 5. Cir- 
54g Beacon e Boston. om 


Clergymen’ 3 VacationGlase Course byProf. Churchill 


WELLS COLLEGE JOR, WO™®S: 


AURORA,N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
ready next September. Session begins September !) 
1890. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 3. FRISBEE, D.D., President. _ 


WILSON COLLEGE yds 


on Lpropers paration address 
. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres’t, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Financial. 


THE SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


A COUNTRY whose population has grown 
twenty millions and whose values have 
increased one thousand millions in one 
decade, whore railways have more than 
doubled, whose cotton has increased fully 
one-fourth, grain and live stock all of one- 
third, binking at least two-thirds, coal 
and pigiron fourfold and whose manufac- 
tures have quadrupled, shows a wonder- 
ful activity of its people, and extraordi- 
nary natural resources rapidly develop- 
ing. Tbe South shows this to-day, and the 
Census of 1890 will provethat its former 
worth of $5,000,000,000 in 1860 has been 
more than restored. 

It is, therefore, the great progress 
sustained throughout the entire South 
witbin the past few years that has 
created a strong demand from the bank- 
ing interests there for a solid, financial 
institution at the metropolis in fall ac- 
cord and confidence with them—one 
whose managers know and appreciate 
their worth, wants, wealth and powers; 
with whom their representatives could be 
at home both socially and in a business 
sense; an institution where the capital 
and credit of the South may find safe and 
pleasant ‘headquarters, and be equally 
served through the resources and facili- 
ties of a great metropolitan bank and fis- 
cal agency. The necessity of Southern 
banking houses for proper representation 
at the financial center of the nation led to 
the formation of the Southern National 
Bank, with a capital of $1,000,000. W. 
W. Flannagan, the President, is a native 
of Virginia, where, for ten years he man- 
aged the Peoples’ National Bank, of Char- 
lottesville, and resigned, after much oppo- 
sition from the stocknolders, in 1885, to 
take the position of Cashier in the Com- 
mercial National Bank of New York. 
Tais post he filled efficientiy and faith- 
fully for five years, until called to the 
head of the Southern National, which ab- 
sorbed the Commercial by an arrangement 
satisfactory to those concerned. Mr: 
Flannagan, with his years of financial 
experience, his large acquaintance among 
prominent bankers and business men, is 
eminently equipped to carry the Southern 
National Bank to success. 

Major James Kincannon, of Texas, well 
known in the Southwest for having been 
the National Bauk Examiner of that dis- 
trict for tive years, is the Vice-President 
of this bank. The valuable irdorsement 
of a good record among the banks and 
bankers of the South, which Major Kin- 
cannon has ever had, will materially add 
to tne support of the Southern National. 
He isa man of sound and careful judg- 
ment, and thoroughly well versed in the 
management of banking institutions. 
The position of Cashier is held by Mr. 
J. D. Abrahams, lately Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, where his capa- 
bilities made him a valuable officer in the 
service of the United States, Mr. Abra- 
bams’s knowledge of the system of nation- 
al banking, bis executive ability, com- 
bined with bis understanding of financial 
affairs, will place him among the leading 
bank officials. Tre Assistant Cashier of the 
bank, Mr. L. R. Bergeron,a man of natural 
tastes and talents for the banking busi- 
ness, has had along experience in bank- 
ing atGalveston and Dallas, Texas. The 
Board of Directors of this bank comprise 
well-known and prominent business men, 
Mr, Orson Adams, the former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Republic, and late 
President of the Commercial prior to its 
absorption by the Southern National; Mr. 
Isaac Rosenwald, of the great tobacco 
house of Rosenwald & Bros.; Mr. Alden 8, 
Swan, of Swan & Finch wholesale oil deal- 
eis; Mr. R. A.C. Smith, of the Anglo- 
American Lighting Company; Col. W. 
L.. Moody, of W. L. Moody & Co., bank- 
crs; Mr. E, B. Bartlett, President of the 
Empire Warehouse Company of Brook- 
lyn; and Dr. J. H. Parker, the President 
of the New York Cotton Exchange. The 
character of this board is so reliable that 
the huge interests involved can be safe- 
ly intrusted in the hands of these gentle- 
men, whocan be depended upon for doing 














THE INDEPENDENT. 








everything that is possible to promote the 
prosperity of the bank. 

In acquiring the established business of 
the Commercial National Bank the 
Southern National secured the site and 
fixtures of the former bank, together with 
an average deposit line of over $1,500,- 
000; which with the increase of the capital 
to $1,000,000 will give facilities for the 
transaction of a much larger business. 
The field for the support of this bank is 
a large and rich one, the increase of 
National Banks in the new South for the 
last ten years having been from 220 to 528, 
a much greater percentage of increase 
than in any other section of the United 
States. With the enormous increase of 
banks in the South, with the capital of 
each more than doubled, and the deposits 
becoming nearly three times greater dur- 
ing this period, the policy of establish- 
inga distinctively Southern representa- 
tive in the metropolis will undoubtedly 
lead to results most gratifying to those 
interested. The future prosperity of the 
South is so assured that it is from this 
promising outlook the Southern National 
Bank, under a most intelligent and relia- 
ble management, begins its career. 
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NATIONAL BANKS, 


WE publish this week the quarterly 
statements of a large number of the Na- 
tional Banks of this city, and give here- 
with asummary of the more important 
items, which will enable our readers who 
are interested in these banks or in 
finance to form a good idea of the 


strength of the National Banks of this 
city, and of the excellent management 
which they receive at the hands of their 
officers. 


ag EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





SS ee ee $24,617.910 
Capital en eee ,000,000 
REA See 1.500.000 
Un ivided DOs duo iadbe oalse se 305,458 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
I 5.58089: oe oxecK! dccslew #18,157,520 
0 ry perro 
INE lista Gal didco wn padieewiadcom 1,000,000 


Undivided protits................. 729,941 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
8 ensip acl 2 ie Fa a REA - $11,861,519 
Capita! stock.......... - «e.+e. 2.000.000 
__ ey eres 400.000 
Undivided protits.. .... ......... 215,461 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
pT a eee $32,649.821 
CORRE, ic cen ng cn0090 0 «nde 300,000 
SINS. bb atdod bed ob Sal dadccesess 5,000 000 
Undivided IE voce cerncise-on nese 1,156,806 






is aig dios dh cccwens ion 36 754,550 
Capital stock. . --  1:000,000 
Surplus........ 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 132,231 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 


SE ach uvauiermaneendauntinones $24,597,056 
Capita! stock. .....scccsscoee .eee 3,200,000 
Nt ti ticedagehaemasaaints 1,280,000 
Undivided protits................. 420,471 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


MES hase ehesandake Sine $28,880,314 
CR BU ccccccccccespsaeses 1,500, 
oe a, OER See oe 4,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 922,518 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK* 
pe ER a iS eee $1,196,975 
Capital stock...... 600, 
I acinina ptivnbwie os 400,000 
Undivided profits 195, 107 





MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


IIE, 5 canes rden onpenes> ames $11,886.06) 
Mans cwacher ne xeentes 1,000,000 
Surplus........ -.cceseecccesecees 650.000 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 


EE eer er 316,732,368 
PETE SS ON A EGOS 1,500,000 
SUPDIUS. «02.0000. cogecccesoces =a 500,000 
Undivided profits 495,140 





NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 





OOD. 5. do ba tw dbo cUcdssectce $2,941,170 
Capital stock ...........cecceesees 306,000 
Se Sarpy i 250,000 
Undivided profits ..............++ 60,129 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
OR inind asd 2 oo Dh apnenesesee® $4,770,314 
Capital Deteck Adee 5-04 GUE dn ened 600,000 
Surplus... .....00-+-seeee- ooscegeve 120,000 
Undivided profits..............-. 318,229 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
rnin th isagnrtisnstes $30,474,044 
} moe d “Ss 135 244 es eee 2,000, 
CN ON | SSS aa recon 000, 
Un irided EA 378,351 
Daas NATIONAL BANK. 
Whig ge pl a tea $11,061,754 
Capital iT stock \ daaninn dheineniens ocbN 1,000,000 
US Evcnhvd 6605040066. geeceee 200,000 
Seed INN So os 68545 Sa5605 163,701 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
ee eee $3,232,775 
Capital stock......... er 750,000 
Undivided profits. Sav bedeeee tees 80,576 
‘UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
esansastganedse te ses $7,015,617 
ome Reco si cdots sbinveeedd 500.000 
EES Te 500,000 
Undivided I decagsssisesees 82,437 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE course of affairs in Wall Street, 
during the past week, has been unusually 
eventful. During the previous week there 
had been a great deal of realizing by 
heavy holders who had in a large measure 
helped to create the late excitement and 
rise in prices, These sales placed a con- 
siderable amount of stock in the hands of 
miscellaneous operators, including a nu- 
merous contingent of the unskilled and 
feeble ‘‘outside public.” The market was 
thus in a condition inviting attack from 
the ‘‘ bears,” among whom must be reck- 
oned many of the influential operators 
who had previously sold out and desired 
a lower market on which they might try 
again. 

In this exposed situation came theissue 
of some $27.000,000 of new stock created 
by the Atchison and Topeka to take over 
the St. Louis and San Francisco, which 
the Atchison and Topeka had purchased, 
some large amounts of which were im- 
mediately placed on the market. The 
action of the Richmond Terminal Co. in 
voting to increase its stock from $50,000,- 
000 to $70,000,000 also had an unfavorable 
effect, not only as being deemed of doubt- 
ful wisdom, but also as suggesting a large 
increase of the supply of that stock upon 
the market. Following close upon these 
conditions came the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois declaring the 
Chicago Gas Trust to be an illegal organi- 
zation, and placing it in the hands of a 
receiver: the effect of which was to pre- 
cipitate a fall in its certificates from 64 to 
49%. In sympathy with this new decision 
against the trust principle of organiza- 
tion, tniere was a panicky rush to sell the 
trust issues generally, under which Sugar 
Trusts fell from 90} on May 24th to 75} 
on the 29th; Cotton Oil from 32} to 28, 
and National Lead from 22} to 204. This 
demoralization extended, on Thursday, 
over the whole list, and induced large 
selling, especially on second and third- 
tate stocks. At the close of the week, 
however, there was a better feeling, and 
Thursday’s declines were in a fair meas- 
ure repaired. 

Saturday’s market indicated an impres- 
sion that the unfavorable conditions 
above referred to had been sufficiently 
discounted, and there was a disposition to 
allow due effect to certain new factors of 
a more favorable character. Agreements 
were effected, first, restoring passenger 
rates among the Northwestern and South- 
western roads to the standard of Decem- 
ber 31st last, the advance to continue in 
force for sixty days; and subsequently the 
same interests consented to restore sched- 
ule rates on freight, the Gould lines being 
included in the agreement, Altho both 
these settlements are designed to be tenta- 
tive, yet they indicate a better feeling 
among the companies, and encourage the 
hope that, for some time to come, compe- 
tition among them may be conducted 
with more moderation. These facts en- 
couraged buying of Granger stocks. 

Another element favorable to the mar- 
ket is the distinct turn toward ease which 
has been apparent in the loan market for 
the last two weeks. Following the §1,- 
450,000 increase in surplus reserve for the 
week ending May 24th, the bank state- 
ment of last week exhibits another gain 
of like amount; and were it not for the 
large drain of the Treasury upon the 
banks the accumulation of reserve would 
show much higher figures. After the 
close of the fiscal year (on June 30th), the 
payments of the Government will largely 
exceed its receipts, when the flush condi- 
tion of the banks may be expected to pro- 
duce a decided ease in the market. The 
anticipation of this coming factor is per- 
ceptibly weakening the rates on time 
loans, and the banks are seeking borrowers 
on three months’ time. 

The situation of the silver question in 
Congress has almost ceased to act upon 
the Stock Market for the time being. 
Speculation is regarded as having suffi- 
ciently discounted any change in the status 
of silver that seems likely to become law; 
and there is a very general feeling that 
the silver party will at last have to ac- 
cept much less at the hands of Congress 
than it has demanded. The Representa- 








tives and Senators from the silver-produc- 

ing sections have been heard with a show 

of respect which it is supposed will avert 

any political retaliation from that quar- 

ter; and it is reasoned that now the time 

has come for the protest and influence of 

other sections to have their effect. It is 

rumored, in quarters entitled to respect, 

that a strong effort will be made to settle 

the question by a resolution favoring the 
Secretary of the Treasury, using his legal 
authority to increase the coinage of stand- 
ard dollars, at his discretion, within the 

«xisting lawful maximum’ of $4,000,000 
per month, It is also intimated as proba- 
ble that, to satisfy a large class who clam- 
or for more currency without caring 
much whether it be silver or in some oth- 
er form, favorable action may be taken 
upon Senator Sberman’s proposal that the 
$60,000,000 of money now held for the re- 
demption of bank-notes, retired, but still 
in circulation, shall be covered into the 
Treasury and put into circulation through 
the purchase of United States’ bonds; and 
on Wall Street the Senator’s proposition 
is very generally regarded as sound in 
principle and much wiser, as an expedi- 
ent to meet a political emergency, than 
auy increase in the silver circulation be- 
yond that now provided for. 

The current large gainin railroad earn 
ings shows a satisfactory condition of trade 
in the country at large, which is confirm- 
ed by the increased movement in coal 
and a fresh advance in the price for com- 
mercial descriptions. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
May 31st, 1890: 


AMBOTIOR w ban stage +08 21744| Merchants’........... 16344 
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Commerce 21 si a we eerevcoscose 156 
East Side............. 51046] Western...........005 108 
Imp's & Trad’s’ 54946!) 





COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 
For the Week ending Saturday, May 31st. 

The officers of banks and other corpora- 
tions will do well, we think, to follow the 
very admirable practice of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, whose 
officers seem to have the idea that a cor- 
poration has a duty to stock-holders be- 
yond the safe care of their funds and the 
deciaration of suitable dividends. The 
National Bank of Commerce holds its 
yearly meeting in May,and immediately 
thereafter transmits to its stock-holders 
a statement in detail of the affairs of the 
bank as submitted at the annual meeting. 
{[talso has the habit of promptly charg- 
ing out to profit and loss any losses which 
may have accrued, and gives a general 
statement of the affairs of the bank for 
the year so that its stock-holders may 
know almost as much in regard to the 
bank as if they were to make a personal 
examination of its books. The present 
report of the National Bank of Commerce 
states that since its last annual statement 
the bank has not incurred any losses, and 
that it has no suspended debt. ‘The bank 
has a capital stock of 50.000 shares of $100 
each, amounting to $5,000,000, with a sur- 
plus fund and undivided profits of $3,- 
400,0C0 more, and has 1,750 share-hold- 
ers. 

Since the failure of the public subscrir- 
tion to the securities of the North Ameri- 
can Salt Company, about ten months ago, 
there have been various rumors of a re- 
organization of the concern. It is now 
reported that the project has been revived, 
tho on amuch smaller scale. It is called 
the North American Salt Union. A 
number of wealthy gentlemen have asso- 
ciated themselves and will hereafter, it is 
reported, control the manufacture of salt 
in western New York, particularly in the 
towns of Piffard, York, Mount Morris, 
Warsaw, Leroy, Pearl Creek and Wyo- 
ming. A committee consisting of Mr. 
Smith, of this city, President of the 
Crystal Salt Company of Warsaw; a Mr. 
Beardsley, of Warsaw, and Geo. Wilson, 
a wealthy miller of Rochester, will make 
a tour of the above-mentioned cities, and 
on behalf the Salt Trust they will secure 
options on the different salt weils, which 
will be forwarded to Erastus Wiman in 
New York. According to the new plan 
each company will dispose of its works at 
a price already aureed, half cash and half 
stock. 





At the annual ‘meeting of the Pacific 
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Mail Steamship Company, the Gould in- 
terest retired, and Messrs. Huntington, 
Gates, Hart, Brice, Thomas, Payne, Lau- 
terbach, McGhee and Houston were 
elected Directors. Mr. J. B. Houston was 
elected President, in place of Mr. George 
Gould. The report shows 2.55 per cent. 
earned on the stock, against 2.47 per 
cent. the previous year. 

Dispatches from Western points report 
that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad has taken formal posgession of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco property. 


The annual report of the United States 

and Brazil Mail Steamship Company 
showed an Sao of 8} per cent. on the 
general capi 


DIVIDEND, 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 28 Broad Street, the coupons due 
June ist on the following bonds: Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg and San Antonia (Eastern 
Division) second mortgage, 7 per cent. 
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ais. on favorableterms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn a on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 ABD 18 SASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF DULUTH. sral Loan, Tru 
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It would add some millions 
a year *n tue wealth of the east 
and take some millions off the 
annual interest paid by the 
west, if twice as many people 
knew how money is safely lent 
here by strangers. 

Send for primer. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


1873, FIRST. MORTGAGES | 890 


RTIFIED TITLE 

Cerres meieett invited, that, by Sins Evi- 
fogee an able Reference, we way satis- 
fy Investors as to our Methed, our Knowl- 
edge of Values, and our Business Integrity. 

Wri ite, inveetignte. = Satisfied, and then 
ome | eur Serv 

MARSH & ‘BARTLETT, 


824 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 











6%CITY MORTGAGES 7 9 


ON 
IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LUANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. ¥. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


IF YOU HAVE MONEY to 
invest at a good rate of interest, 
safely, cut out this advertise- 
ment .and send it with your 
uame and address for facts and 
figures to Bunnell & Eno In- 
vestment Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 


20 success. 


a loss to investors a good reason for quays 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $200,000. 


8. $8,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
niatont with choicest security. Pamph.ets free. Ad- 


ress 
E. 5. ORMSBY A. L. ORMSB } 
President. H. ¥E. TIMMONS, Presidente, 

190 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


LOANS, 


7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 

Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 

on ruperty. Interest paid promptly semi-anuaily. 


rrespondence ence solicited. 
EUGEN B. STODDARD, Loans and Real Estate. 


Reference: Ist National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 


one ucblo 
«af in Pro perty 


My experience in handling R: Puebio is 
80 extou ive thaft I consider tt spec 4 4 ualified 
to advige as to money-making opportunities here. 

I should be glad to —— with investors who 
want botn security and success,and Iam confident 
of being able to satisty Welton the most aggreasive or 
conservative investor. 

References: Any bank or minister in Pueblo. 


J. EK. DOWNEY, 
PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST CO,, 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 




















our securiti fon. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city property— 
the largest city in the new State, with five large 
Trunk Lines of Railway; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. Send for circulars and references. 


Notice to Investors. 





ains. bk eoe has grown from 3,600 
lation in five yeets. For full particu- 
ted maps addre: 


The Kearney Land aud Investment Co., 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for information. 


THE SIOUX cl LOAN AND INVEST- 
r - eae QUA RRR SORE. cartn 


We take from respo' 
Ae six to nine months a for cattle Ste uy 
them to be fed for market ample security. 
The best references g iven. “oor T 


to 12,000 
lars a pop 














NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1.000,000 .00. 


Debentores, “hort-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence solicited. 


L, F. MENAGE, President. 
TuOuAS LOWRY, } 
W. 5. STREETER, § 

ROANOKE, VA.. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 


oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to = == . LA 2. Roanoke. ill be 


to a tN" ry | 
MP. & & CO.. Roanoke, Va. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Dopentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of bigh rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
men's —e to the public. 


Refers 

eoore. Hiram vie Son, New York City, 

gears. Morton. Bliss & Co.. New York City. 

‘ak 3 tomas. see ., of the Chemical National 
ew York City. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com 


. No. 4 Muh & Boston, Mass. 
the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


pa 


President, 
B, A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


Vice-Pres'ts. 











"Bat UNION cevonire: 


Pres’t. 


INVESTMENT CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 


TAL OFFER AG teed 7 per cent. 

fo" VESTO le Investmen secured b: Bust 

ness Property centrally located in Kansas City wi 

50 per cent, of the net profits additional. 
Indorsed by Prominent Business 


men, | Bankers and Capitalists, viz.: 





iTIMSON, Pres. American pespenns Bank. 
E L: MARTIN ‘Pres. Mercantile 
HON. 1 BULLENE, Ex-Mayor 
E. C SiTTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 


ond Sorhses Bank. 
Send for circulars and full particulars. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
For any information address, GAMWELL & 
WARNER, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 
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DO NOT INVEST 


Until you obtain our booklet, telling why the 


Dit BENTURE BONDS 
GUARANTEED “MORTGAGES 


Prime ae Str et PAPER. $500 to 


THE (HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 
Capital, $500,000. Paid-up $350,000. 


New York Manager: F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Managers, B. F, GLENN A&A Sow. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
care PAID UP $140,000. 


ice Investments in the most conservative fleid 
int the. ‘West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
ts 4 successfu LEW Posies ae for pamphlets. 


EORGE H. 
ROBERT ¢ P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
e guarantee prompt peyment of interest and 
oA... on all securities we offer So tayenere. 


and five year first mortgage 7 and 8 per 
cent, Correspondence invited. ” 


DENVER, COL. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINI°AD, COLORADO. 

The best town in the West to invest in Real Estate. 


Its coal and iron lands are practically inexhaustible. 
send for pamphlet and map. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property in the 
—_  eeneres or payment. Bear 7 Per Cent. 
interes' 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 




















WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


R :F 
National wy of New York; Pirst National's Bank 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits, 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. We 


arantee 7 per cent.,and payment of P Principal when 


ue. Send for our Ang “LOAN 0. 
36 “Equitable, Bi Building, 7 bor Block, 


R. E. OROUTE (Pree _ a 
G. PATTERSON Waste 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-half ofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
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[June 5, 1890. 











WORPOLK & WESTERN 
Railroad Company, 
CHARLES G. EDDY, Vice-President. 





ROANOKE, VA., June 5th, 1890. 


To those looking for Manufacturing Sites 
in the South: 


The most desirable locations in the South 
for manufacturing wagons, stoves, agricul 
tural implements, furniture, or for found- 
ries, machine shops, rolling mills, muck bar 
mills, iron pipe works, horse and mule 
shoes, nail works, glass works, cotton or 
woolen mills, and tanneries, are to be found 
in Virginia, along the line of the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad from Norfolk to Bris- 
tol, and upon its branch lines. Hard wood 
of every variety; pig iron from the furnaces 
of Lynchburg (2), Roanoke (2 in operation 
and 1 now under construction), Pulaski (1 
in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), Ivan- 
hoe (1 in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), 
Radford (1 to be built in 1890), Salem, 
Graham, Max Meadows and Bristol (1 at 
each point under construction); bar iron 
from the rolling mills at Richmond, Roan 
oke, Lynchburg and Richlands (1 ngw under 
construction); coke and semi-bituminous 
coal from the Pocahontas Flat Top field; su- 
perior gas coals from the mines of the Clinch 
Valley Extension; glass sand from Tazewell 
county; cotton from the markets of the 
Southern States and wool from all the 
Western and Southwestern States and 
Territories, at advantageous freight rates. 
Favorable freight rates made upon raw 
materials to all factories established upon 
its line, as well asto points in the United 
States and Territories upon the manufac- 
tured articles. 

Those seeking new fields for manufactur- 
ing establishments should not fail to inves- 
tigate the wonderful development of iron, 
coal and coke industries that has been made 
within the past five years along the line of 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad, and the 
advantages offered by the State of Virginia 
in the supply of raw materials; by the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad in the matter of 
freight facilities and rates upon raw mate- 
rials; and for reaching home, far distant and 
foreign markets, and by the cities and towns 
along its line in the way of advantageous 
sites, free or at a moderate cost. Many of 
the cities and towns exempt manufacturing 
establishments from taxation for a series of 
years. 

For further information as to freight 
rates and sources of supply of raw mate- 
rials, maps of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road and its extensions now under con- 
struction, and pamphlets descriptive of the 
territory tributary to its lines, apply to A. 
POPE, General Freight Agent, Roanoke, 
Va., or to 

CHAS. G. EDDY, Vice-President. 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the Upited States and Can- 
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AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNZSS 18 BSSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


Has returned to its investors. . 
In 1889 it returned to them .. 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DE&VOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 
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Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, om lands worth more than 
three times the amount loaned on them. dad Farmers Loan & 
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CON OITION OF THE 


wre NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
Ciry OF NEW K, at New York, in the state of 
now tas. at An close of business on the 17th day of 
ay, g 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $1,703,946 50 
Overdrafts .......... 1077 05 
-3. bonds to secu 
value). 4 per cents 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, clai ns, ~.. 61,824 00 
Due from other national banks.......... 824,783 32 
Dae rom state and private banks and 
Satie crete tiuedeprtedaceaqeacase 41,824 54- 
Banking-house eccccesceces coenseeee seecece 325,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages ewnes. 05,201 95 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 21,277 63 
Premium on bonds for circulation... 10,000 09 
_—— and other cash items 54,594 37 
Exchanges for Clearing-how 121,820 67 
Biliso of other banks 5,613 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
rt ree 447 96 
Specie, viz. = 
GOld COIN. ......0..eeeeeeeeeee $18,545 00 
Goid Treasury certificates.. 147,140 Wu 
— & . cnpgumpeed cer- 
Py earre 220.000 00 
silver « doliars.... ... 4,428 00 
Fractional silver coi 195 392,308 00 
Legal-tender no’ “ 81,000 00 
Hedemption fund with U Tre asurer 
( — than 5 per cent. on circula- e 


Capital stock 
Undivided profit: 
Circulating notes 







CROOK. «ss ccsccscccrveccoesed eT 603,445 92 
Demand certificates of de- 
PORE... ccrcccccccccccvecccccece 11,343 70 
Certitied checks................ 27,157 32 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 670 51— 1 We 4 
Due to other national banks.............- 
Due to state and private banks and 
bank __40.760 91 760 91 
$3,282,774 99 9» 





STATE OF Fal YorK, Crry AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK, 
lL OLIVER F. DERBY Cashier of the * Tradesmen’s 
National Bank o 


f the Ci 


of New York,’ do solemnly 


fully and — ay tS pt ~ Lf true state o e 
con! 
as ie al labs 0 LIVER F. BERRY. cea. 
Swern to and su sbed before me this 24th da: 
3 N Babi i ite kings OonN, ag 
b' 
omy, c. Ainge ve 2 
Oorrect—Attest: 
F.8.M. BL 
HENRY CANBBELL, Directors, 
ELLIOT L, BUTLER, 














National bank-notes outstanding........ 440 U0 
Dividends wpe selabenereds Soue siete 19,540 w 
subject 
$2,844,004 99 
62.598 65 
35,055 24 
28,095 61 
United States deposits...... 570,000 10 
a “y other wasenal 
Lecupeewhads oegbe ebbte 8,645,263 47 
Due" to state banks and 
pecbeesoees 00s, eboes 2,003, 160511 
——_ 14,188,248 








$16,702,367 76 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 
,E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 


true, ‘to the best of my knowl 


eames and sworn to before Mme this 26! 
ay, 189U 


Correct—Attest: 


belief. 
ULLEN, asther. 


day of 


A K. Came, 
Nowary'! Public, ‘New York. 





UNITED STATES NATIONA 


RECaitat OF THE C CONRITION OF THE 
or’ 


at New 


k, in the state of New York, at the =a on busi- 


ness, May I?th, 1890. 
RESOURCES. 






> posits ...... 
Stocks, securities,judgments, ciaim: 
Due from other nationai BB. cscoe 
Due from state ks and bankers ‘ 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 











jpecie. 
Logal-tender notes... 


Redemption fund with U 
(5 per cent. am —— 


Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund ... ......+.+- 
DA ocecsoce -coescntenteceesonccag:seeene 


$3,081.446 82 
6,146 33 





16,363 
151,490 33 


1,781,839 60 


7,650 00 
900°00 


$7,015,617 25 





eet jal di its subject to 
ual de subjec' 
ves “aaa 125,118 86 


15,000 00 





ec 

Cashier's a outstand 
United States depost 

Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bank- 


——— 5,881,080 29 


Total 
STATE OF ae YORK, COUNTY O 


¥ NE 
{, LOGA MURRAY, President mh the Pile 


named tt do solemnly swear that the 
ment istrue, to the best ¢ my knowl 
LOGA MURRA 


Subscribed and sworn ~~ Soalies me this 26th day of 


INO. J. MCAULIFFE, etesy Public. 
. Y. Co., No. 3, 


May, 189. 


Correct—Attest: 


F. P, OLCOTT, 
W.P. THOMPSON, { 
THOMAS H. HUBBARD, 











May, 1890. 


Correct—Attest . 
EBENEZER x. WRIGHT, 
KHILL POTTS, 


Jos" T. MOORE, 





J I 10% OF 7H 

RARSNELE AEE SONPITION Oro 
SUING 

and discounts.......... eenscescescece orn.ann 0) 
nited States bonds to ‘secure circula- se 

0 . sec ula- s 

86 

08 

87 

52 | 

St 

00 

82 

00 

00 

00 

00 

80 

),000 00 

V.0U0 00 

873,390 84 

paid.. ° 710 00 

individual de an supe te check...... 11,849,208 78 

icates of deposit............+ wisT] 0 

tied ks. rl) 


GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this _ a of 


UIs F. Doy 
Notary Pubtic, New York Co. 


‘{ Directors. 





RrOR? OF THE CONDITION 


17th, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 
ts 








Exchanges for Clearing- 

ROWED. 000000 cccccacccccccccees 627.077 22 
Due from national banks 536,913 85 
Due from state banks 

WRMRGER, «0 cbcseceses coecccoce 27,482 74 
Redempeion fund with U 

Treasurer (5 per cent. soir 

bepececes sapeocecocese 2,250 00 
Due from U. 
other than + r Rages re- 
demption fund .... ......... 5,000 
BOAR, .cccceccccseccese coccescesere cece es 








Pividuals besecceccooncccocs + Case oes 20 

National banks........ 353,668 44 
State banks and bankers. 1,275, 476-94 
Demand certificates of de- 

DEE. cncepcsnesonsceveseosece 5,196 45 
Certitied checks. . 589.829 78 
Cashier’s checks 

BRB o cccesvodevbccenceses gdecee 180 86 








WR nsnkcndsnnnnnnatenneees.conveeconses 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 

1, FRED’K 8B. SCHENCK, Cashier of 

named k, do Cy yf per that th 
ment is true, to the Best o! knowl 

FRED Ki |. SCHEN 

May, 1890 


Correct—Attest: 
ouas. L. COLBY, 
R. H. WILLIAMS, 
WM. P. ST. JOHN. 


OF THE 


RUCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 
ClrY OF NEW YORK, at the close of business May 
. R 


+ $7 835,759 72 
4,049 75 


8,000 00 
200,000 00 


$11,886,060 0 86 





9,957, 658 67 67 


ll, 
YORK 
the above- 


e above state- 


and belief. 
» Cashier. 


Subsogives and sworn to before pe this 24t 24tn day of 
; Notary Public, N. Y. 


ean o 


Directors. 





oF 


at the close of business, May 17th, 1 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............+..+++ 

Overdrafts, tenn and unsecure 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 

ee, seourthen, Sedemente. claims, 





D 
Eachangee for Clearing nouns... 

‘or ing-house.. 
Bills of other banks. . - SScdccccdoscescacccs 
Fracti ae aor currency, nickels and 
anus fpecermenapcinesssbeeevnresevessboees 
Legal-tender 
Redemption. i —~ with U.S. 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital ste mocks paid in 

















De ce 
he ee chec! 


— Notary Public. NYe 
Correct—Attest: r 
qouy Wien 


. SILBERHO: 
&. “G. ete eclory, 





EPORT THE. CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 
RS’ BAN&, at New York, in the = of New York, 


$1,499,434 38 
130 14 
300,900 OU 


£86,010 11 
135 82 
8,341 42 








Ww ier, 
‘Subse; ibed and sworn to before me this = ony ‘of 


EDY, 
Y. County. 


Directors. 





tronal Pare Bs Bank New 


ing references and dencrt 


Ww. H. LED eva, 
96 Broadway, Room 35. Manager New 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


w ton me Cy. For ch at Rg Na- 


rout ar, giv- 
dress. 


York office. 





Money loaned at prefitable rates on 
rities, running from six months to five 
particulars furnished on application. 





Kansas City, Mo, 


Kansas City Investments. 


safe secu- 
years. Full 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
406, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 


RATEAE RE HER SONPUTON TE 


a 
on the I7th day of May, 1800 




















RESOURCES. 
jeeme and discounts. . 
ie Overdrafts............. 
Othe: stocks and bonds. 
Due other national 
Due and private banks and 
Sonesepeesace Sr ee 480,216 43 
Banking-house.................+.+++ 300,000 00 
6.1.00 WO 
te 1,160 18 
—— for Clearing-h 111k 908 FA 
Bilie ar Seba wonerine bom "ipiset 0 
PM caabdsrte os. sucess eee 4 
lemption fand with 
(not more 
elGhivcsacesseccsghpeetangbeceabaste cio 2,256 00 
7 ouy 
IABILITIES. 
Capmal : stock paid in $5,000,000 
by hey 1,500,000 


ivided profits. 
ational bank-notes ou’ 
peyeenee GIR, ccccncpcece socee os 
vidual deposits et to check..... 
Demand certificates 0 deposit 


25 
eS 
Z2xeSa8s = 











Get 
eee 
2 





3,870,395 41 


Total 17 ¢ 
oyysee or NEW YORK, CITy AND Goumtr oom Nr ? 


i, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex- 
cha National Bank, of the city of New York, 4 
Fags fp pane that the above statement is true to 
he y knowledge and beliet. and that the 
schedules on : back of the report have been carefuliy 
filled out and fully and correctly represent the true 
state of the several matters thereio contained. 
BURNS, Cashier. 
May. tae. toand subscribed before me this 2sth day of 
lves WASHBURN 
Notary Public, New York Co. 


JOSTAK M. FISKE, ) 
R. MAXWELL,’ ¢ Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, § 


E£PORT OF THE CON 
R CONTINENTAL NATIONAL DANK. on  — 
nat at the close ot business on the I7th day of Fang 


Correct—Attest 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 426,094 01 
. bonds....... 50.000 00 
Other stocks and 188,788 24 
Premiums.... .... ° 2.812 50 
al Estate..........-ceeeee 565.000 Oo 
Curr: nt expenses and taxes.............+. 43,649 38 
Si cscncnesentesavensesducent 
Legal - tenders 
MOB. 000 cccccccccccoce 
Due from Treasurer of U. 
Exchanges......... 
Due from banks 
Other cash items 
1,448,755 02 
inci cncscanavectectnedupntnescecdsciah $6,754,549 75 
Gapteal DORE. cinicetcnensnlodinedibonkavane $1,000,000 00 
7 us fund...... 2,000 
Undivided profits 182,231 42 
Circulation. ..........cecee-ceee 42,900 
POVEOMED GRBRIE,, 00 se ccccccccsneccee<esecce 7,3u2 42 
Individual pH popes J 
Bank deposi ge 3,168,979 
Certificates of de 10,682 31 
ier’s checks 200 
ccepted checks. 208,940 87 
- $5,372,215 91 91 
WHO. wsnonrsnssitcce caceseccegenbestaienet 754,549 75 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW yout = 


88. 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of ‘tes above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my know) e and belief. 
ALFR MPSON, Cashier. 
ae and ower, . Logg mé this 2ith day of 


May, woe. 
14. Pubic, N.Y.Co. 


Correct—Attest : 
HARLES A. MARSHALL, ) 
FREDERIC TAYLOR, 
EDMUND PD. RANDOLPH, § 


EPORT OF TH 
R BANK OF NEW % 1 OR ei —— 
ciation, at New York City. in the + wate of New York, 


Directors. 








at tne close of business, May 17th, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans one aS Gieosunts becctivessvevoosesedeccs $10,672,912 U8 
Gn nvcthawiulesscethadhenncesenecees 2438 15 
U.S. ae secure circulation (444 per 

Gs veaccepccnees cccencecncessbossescases 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 9,000 
Due from other national banks............ 812.846 55 
Due from other banks and bankers. . 156,779 07 





Real esta’ 






bode bnnsscoocecncese oo 
Seshonaee for eemg-nsets 2.640.690 39 
Bills of other banks. . 87,957 vu 
fs paper curren 
Picccccccscencccccaccssensseceseceutspaves 47 47 
Specie  edaeecavnsecenns 2,924,300 00 
POOMMSP MOORS, 0000000 cccersccsspecceces 494 UO 
Redemption tr with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................++ 2.250 00 


$18,157,519 71 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 






SE vdawinascdcantmness 
National Moo ed outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid. ............-scseeesseseee 
ndividual oo subject to check 
Demand oe ficates of somes 
Certitied chi 















- $18,157,519 7 

STATE ot, NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
ASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 

National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 


that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 
Su and sworn to before me this —_ ead of 
May, HANSON C. GiBs 
Notary Public, ®. . a Co. 
Correct—Attest 
CHAS, M. FRY, 
H. LAIDLAW, > Directors. 
KUGENE KELLY, 





INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
 . yond B250,000. 


A leat e Bonds, secured by improved 
=e Eoeate in inthe richest agricultural section of 

est. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
. N.Y. wee. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected by officersof thiscompany with 


the great care, a upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this have had 
— ~ mn years’ successful experience e makea 

y 


G Y, President 
C. H. TONCKAY, Vice-President and Manefier. 


NEBRAGE A usatdae™ SRE UN BRAS LS. 00. 


Capital, $500 Ne Sarpius, $130,000. 
yt 


Mortgage 
toad povensuree lneaed by the Oo 
First Mortgages held by 
at the Chemical ‘National si Bank, New oF 
better securities offered investors. 








Ww: 
Perr preal at ne 
UUW ine ean te 18 rin St.. Awents, 4 
Fia. SMITH, 4 Milk Street, Boston, 








96 (794) 


Reka 


and 
ef 





S2es"srrs Sev 





hy 








Total.. $24,597,056 11 

STATE OF ae! York, County or New Youk, ss.: 

1, CHAS PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 

named a “do solem emnly swear that the anevs 
| = Sala true to the best of my knowledge and 
©. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
May, 1890. ane” G. FANNING, Notary Public. 


Attest 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, ‘ 




















ROBT. W. STUAKT, Directors. 
JAS. G. CANNON, : 
Bre NDITION OF THE 
Réx fONa CUTLER Wty New York, 
the State of New York, at the am a 
May 17th, 1890: 
Loans and ts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure 
Due from — nat! 
Due 
Banki 
Other real estate and moi 
Current ex 
Premiums on U. 8. bo: 
spose ‘ 
xc! ‘or 
Bilis of sther 
Fractional 
cents. J 
Paecte ns ne 
er RE eI 126,098 
jem ption a fand with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............. «+. __2,350 00 oo 
ear 70, 313 G7 7 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...........0.ccceesseees $400,000 00 
SE nnnndorcckeseseeceecces bas 120,000 00 
Undivided Miiisccescssege+ens cocce $18,229 11 
National bank- notes qumpnding.. aiiess 45.000 Ou 
state 5,131 00 
Dividends unpaid...............+.. 858 35 
ndividual deposits subject to chec 8,482,729 17 
Demand certificates of de it 182.429 72 
Certined checks.............. 1,508 77 
Due to other national banks. 25,222 87 
Due to state banks and bankers. . . 110,454 €8 
BUSPONSE ACCOUNL..........-ceecdsceccccceces 50 
Fess 66h uscab<ncnpccacdocacescanaste gets $4,770,313 67 


STATE OF New YORK, 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, © 


bank, do solemn! 
true to the best of my Knowledge and iL 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
a ~ and sworn to hodere me this oa day of 


UNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
ler of the above-named 
swear that the above statement is 


May, i » Ve 
Notary Public, New York. 
Correct—Attest: 
5. R. LESHER 
EDWARD SCHELL, ( Directors. 


ELKAN NAUMBURG, § 





ErOaT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

THER MANUPACTURERS: NATIONAL 

BA WK .j New York, - ow State of New York, at the 

close of business, May 1? 1890: 
neeOURORs. 

counts $1,735, 

ag ye secured and ansecured. . 15 
a. 5. bonds to qpeues circulation. . ° 

8. bonds on hand os 


+ 


lis 








F 
5 


pA, securities, im udgments, 











09 
uo 
OL 
Due from other na al banks...... ° 114,910 69 
Due from state banks and bankers. 7,400 45 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... . 207,292 22 
Current expenses and taxes paid 24,098 57 
remiums on U.S. bonds.......... 11,062 £0 
29 843 On 
262,104 09 
435 0 
190 09 
679,038 20 
pier = ES BION disc tbdicecaccesseee ccs 57,176 0 
emption fund with U.S. Treasurer 16) 
per cent. of circulation).................. 9,000 00 
DURE ccccce. b Cenesescsccmssvncascéeece $4,196,975 12 
LIABILITINS. 
Capital gots paid in 
Surplus fund........... 
Und bt bebbecces -pecsancesepeceoece 


National bank-notes outstanding... 
vidends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 








Demand ce ates of neaanrags 3 020 
Certified checks............+. 85.920 13 
r national banks. 46,28 45 
Due to state banks and bankers 217 482 00 
BOMB in sotinacs covececscn cosevnesentcooneds "#4196, 196,975 12 Pd 


arene avy New YORK, COUNTY OF New YORK, ss.: 
ACH. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o' my pnawieders and belie’ 
[SA WALKER, ‘Cashier. 
Saheessed and sworn “0 iaieee me this 27th day of 
May, 1800. on HARLES F. 


AUKAMP, 
Ponte Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New ot 
Correct--. ae: 


ofr 
Ht om A. TOCKER, 
PALME 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 


Directors. 











MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
rey ete,,can invest in these bonds. 





wr We have the following OMAHA loans for sale 
Valuation. Insur’e. An.ren’l. 
822,000 $3,600 $3,600 

6,000.6 
15,000 4,000 1,800 


5 years. 

— 4 past et. 

5 6,000 2,250 
une Savestanes 02 Company, Omaha. 


$8,000..6 per ct. 
5 years. 


per ct. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


RUBAT ANTHRO TEE 


May I7th, 1890. 
















50 
nae 
nts frm urities, judgm: 61,637 60 

n furniture and fixtures... 0 a 
2 cing house fara Fs a oes owned... un vO 
t expenses and ta dees 4 

a2 

6l 


- 





abe for Clearing house , 
is of other banks.............. 

ctional paper currency, nickels and 
cents 


i 
gee & 
23 & 


130,000 
2,250 00 
$11,361,519 27 






BE 


Undivided profits 
National ee ou 
poy isende uni 


fi 





fe 
$4 


ww 

os 

% 

ndividual ‘de s subject to nas 4,960,277 81 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 14.69 18 
Certified Checks: ... .....sseceeecscreseseenss 28,545 53 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.......... oon 500 W 
United States deposits...........-  .--.++++ 79,357 81 
61,593 40 

3,355,790 45 





‘lp 
i 
le 





ment is true to the best of ye kn int ar . ali . 
ashi 
Subscribed and sworn > aA. me ‘his 24th "tay 
of May, 1-90. WILLIAM H. CHA 


Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest: 


W.L. STRONG, ) 
SIMON BERNUEIM, $ Directors. 
JA WES H. DUNHAM, § 

the thriftiest 


POKANE FALLS 2%." 


gressive city in the West; railroad centre 
and centre of a rich agricultural, »mineral 
and timber country; finest water power 
in the world; investments in 
bring large returns. We will handle, loan or 
invest money for non-residents. References: 
ist Nat'l, Citizens Nat'l, Traders Nat’l Bank 
* — of Spokane Falls. For fullinformation 
t this scoring cit nat ee eg Loa 

ri mM. ‘Williams & Alice H is, Wash, 


8% M.H Fitch & Son 8’, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
‘Twenty years’ residence. 
Baoking and Real Estate. 
ans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
peomeueee. to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 
We invite + ~~ rere and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and omer 
References: ase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in bueblo. lo. Col. 
8° 
‘oO 


8”.  PUGBLO, COLORADO. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
+ OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
iiss sn ctccbodiccccccsccsscccccoces 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20°GH7 and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 7°77 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES | aa lgpked after and 
LOANS 2 eri 


carefallv o 
Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 
In 1878 its population oum- 
eee fv os ee eee 
In 1888 its population 
reached... ...... 2006 ss00+++210,000 
In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 
Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THs NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Fulls, South Dakota 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Mises. 


DIVIDEND. 


OvvICck SOUTHEIN Mog ad COMPANY, 
23 Bae ~~ %: eS UL 1 at Al 
ped rms DUE JUNE. ist vROM THE FOLLOW- 


ing bonds will be paid act this office: 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Eastern 
Division 2d Mortgage 7 per cent. 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


ELECTION. 


THE By RIver Baw 
THE CITY OF N& 7 “YorE, 
New YORK, May 17th, 1890.) 
AL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
orth River Bank,in the city of New 
e} house on M 


al estate 


Large experience in 








for aterm of years 
red 





900 




















ANNU. 
N 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THe market for dry goods has been 
marked by considerable irregularity at 
first hands during the past week. The 
chief feature has been the further and 
general advances made in staple cotton, 
ow ing to the still upward tendency of the 
market for raw material. Current busi- 
n°ss in other descriptions has been light, 
but a fair trade for fall delivery has been 
reported in certain cotton and woolen 
dress goods, Jobbers have had to depend 
upon the mail and telegraph for the most 
important part of their business, personal 
silections being light and iatermittent. 
Reports from country districts are of a 
favorable character, the outlook being 
good and collections quite up to the aver- 
age. 

COTTON GOODS. 

Toe demand for staple cottons has been 
rather stimulated than checked by the 
advancing prices, buyers evidently seeing 
little chance of lower rates for some time 
tocome; and a fairly active business has 
been done especially in bleached shirtings 
and wide sheetings. All the leading 
makes of these latter have been advanced 
24 percent. Bleached cottons have been 
advanced 4c. toc. per yard without ex- 
ception from the level prevailing two or 
three weeks ago. Other changes have 
been made as follows: 

Corset Jeans and Sateens.—Naunkeag 
sateens and Amory jeans advanced ic. 
Laconia, Androscoggin, Biddeford and 
Rockport also jc. higher. 

Denims and Camlets.—Amoskeag and 
Palmer 9 z. denims, medal denims and 
Amoskeag camlets advanced 4c. per yard 
and Paimers 220, denims jc. per yard. 

Grain-bags.—Amoskeag, American and 
Stark advanced 4c. 

Ticks.—Thorndike A, B, C and D ad- 
vauced jc. per yard. 

Print cloths have been quiet all week, 
closing with 64x64's quoted at 3 7-16c. 
less 1 per cent. and 56x60's at 3c. per yard 
after a moderate business reported. 
Prints, printed cotton dress goods, ging- 
hams and wash fabrics have all moved in 
limited quantities without special] fea- 
ture, 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

The woolen department is without ma- 
terial change. Soft wool and worsted 
dress goods are in slow request for cur- 
rent needs, but some fair sized orders 
have been placed for fall delivery. In 
men’s wear woolens heavy fancy cassi- 
meres, worsted suitings, trouserings, Ker- 
seys, etc., muved on account of back 
orders, but there was little business going 
on by personal selection. Cloakings were 
quiet, satinets dull, and doeskin jeans ir- 
regular. Flannels and blankets had lit- 
tle movement, while carpets met with no 
particular recognition. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 

By taking advantage of our club rates, as 
given below, new and old subscribers can 
secure THE INDEPENDENT at a merely nom- 
inal expense of from four to six cents a 
week. Avery large proportion of our old 
subscribers do this and renew for from two 
to five years, and we invite new subscribers 
to give the club rates their serious consid- 
eration.» Subscribers are requested to re- 
mit direct to us instead of doing so through 
postmasters or subscription agents, as very 
often time is saved and perhaps the loss of 
one or two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two aaron, ~ car .--$2.50 each. 
Three - asus eas - 
Four “ bidseddesecwimee 


Five or more “ ctcecs(tncee een. * 
Regular rate, $3.00. 

THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
since the cash pian of doing business, 
by which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for. If, however, 
it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
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tinuing the paper upon receipt of a posta)- 
card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


adi 


O’NEILI’S POPULAR SALE. 


Messrs. H. O'NEU.L & COMPANY, who occupy the 
great store extending on Sixth Avenue from 20th to 
2ist Streets, announcein our advertising columns a 
great summer clearing sale of ladies’ wraps and trav- 
eling garments. Reference tothe advertisement will 
reveal to the lady readers of THE INUERPENDENT 
most astonishirgly low prices for these goods, in- 
cluding all varieties and descriptions of the most 
fashionable. garments, presenting altogether an cp- 
portunity seidom offered by any of the great dry goods 
houses in the city. Messrs. H. O’Neill & Company 
have obtained their present high reputation by a 
strict adherence for many years of selling reliable 
goods at very close profits. They buy, of course, im- 
mense lines from manufacturers and manvfacturers’ 
agents, obtaining very much better prices than small 
dealers, and are content to sell them to their custom- 
ers at a very small advance on cost. They carry at 
all times a great stock of goods, comprising every- 
thing that is useful, necessary and ornamental, alist 
of which would fillcolumns of TH# INDEPENDENT. 
Those of our readers who are unabie to visit the 
city should correspond with the house and obtain 
their illustrated price list and catalogue, which gives 
faithful illustrations, descriptions and prices of the 
more frequently called-for goods in their stock, and 
anything desired can be obtained through correspond- 
ence, trusting to the experienced persons in charge 
of every department, with as great satisfaction as a 
personal! visit to the store; in tact, very many extra 
inducements are offered to out-of-town buyers. We 
can heartily recommend Messrs. H, O’Neill & Com- 
pany as an upright, honorable, fair-dealing and re- 
sponsible house. 

The Mail Order Department of this house are now 
busy booking names for their Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue which will be issued about September Ist, and 
will be sent free to all applicants for the same. 








HIGH SPEED, WITH SAFETY. 


A Boston editor says: “Its perfect road-bed en- 
oltes the highest rate of spe with safety. The 
resentatives are very courteous and competent, 


ile in equipment it leads a!) rival lines.” This 
could only refer tothe New York Central and Huc- 
son River Railroad.—Ad ee 


CHEAP MATTINGS. 

THE“trath”’ is told about mattings in the advertise - 
ment of Mr. H. P.Williams, 250Canal Street, this city. 
His stock embraces everything new and attractive, 
a large proportion of which is ia confined styles of his 
own importation not to be found elsewhere, unless 
purchased of him. His present exhibition of samples 
represents cargoes, and thousands of rolls stored in 
several large warehouses. Orders are solicited from 
all parts of the country, and satisfaction is guaran- 
teed. Mr. Williams is known asone ofthe fairest 
and most popular dealers in the trade. 
THE OPENING OF THE NEW SOUTH 


THERE seems to be a good deal of truth in Chaun- 
cey Depew’s statement that “ the South is the bonanza 
of the future.” Her prese 
affairs is hang lng 








Salty rich 
ine of t 

This ime. with three — miles oft new road 
now under construction.runs from Norfolk on the sea 
westward through the Blue Ridge and Stone Moun- 
tains to Roanoke and Bristol. It wiil soon have its 
branches completed into the Cumberland Mountains 
and northward as far as Ironton, Ohio. It will open 
one of the finest “districts for manufacturing purpose: 
in A an pA The Tegion is abundanty rich ~ 
mines of coal and iron; and a stream of migration is 
sure to set toward it, followed by rapidly developing 
and expandino trade relations. The region is partic- 
ularly oan for steel manufacture. And it is cer- 
tain that the whole magnificent district will, in a 
very short time, develop into one of the most wealthy 
sections of the continent. 

The line of road is unsurpassed as a means of reach- 
ing desirable summer eresorts. Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia Be oe View, Koanoke and Blue 
Ridge Sp nly afew of the beautiful spots 
of the vicinity a which. have been supplied with lux- 
uriously fitted hotels, at once roomy, sumptuous and 
comfortable. The appointments of these places and 
the attractions of the country are sure to attract vis- 
itors more and more each year as their excellence be- 
comes known. e 


~> 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
But ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 


“THE Buriington’s Number One” daily vestibule 
sxpress leaves Chi at 1:00 P.M. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 P.M. the next day. Quicker time than 
by any other route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoria. Additional express trains, mak- 
me as quick time as those of any other road, from 

icago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneapo- 

tis. Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne Denver, Atcnhi- 
ansas City, Houston one all points West, 
Northwest and Southwest. hae 


FINE BONNETS AND HATS. 
Our lady readers my not fail to, notice the adver- 
tisement of Rothschild in this week’s paper. He now 
offers his extensive and beautiful stock of fine 








a AS store is located at Fulton Street corner 
of Hoyt. 





WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER 


THE Delaware and Hudson Railroad Geimpany 
have sent us their souvenir, giving a generai <e- 
scription of the Adirondack region. Montreal, Quebec, 
etc., which they will send to any acdress upon re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps. This souvenir is one of 
the most beautiful on hiets we have seen in many 
a » day, being saz fully illustrated with most delight- 

ews of places on Lake Champlain and the 

y Bm cks. The De 
by its r-y of railway runni from Albany north, 
all o rondacks generally entered from the 
east a north including all points on Lake Cham- 
P . Lake George and Canada. They aiso operate 
he Albany and Susquehanna Railroad, extend- 
ing from Albany Southwest to Binghamton and 
down into Pennsylvania. The Delaware and Hud- 
son can truthfully be called the great scenic road, as 
we believe it reaches more and beautitul scenery 
than any other of the eastern railways. It provices 
the most improved a and rups many 
uick trains to Saratoga all points on Lake 
eorge and Lake Champlain, gi , giving the traveler the 
greatest speed and com They also issue a little 
pamphlet containing the names of all of the loca- 
tions on the laware and Hudson Railroad where 
summer d may be had, with the names of the 
noone and private boarding-houses and the rates per 


“Six cents in P ostage stamps sent to J. W. Burdick 
= Pas mer Agent, Albany, N. Y., wili secure 





eac h of the souvenir and manual of summer 
8 and boarding-houses, 


hove 
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our readers have more or less i-forma- 

og Denver, Colorado, one te the phenem- 
taal regarain of fhe Wert! and very many of them have 
made real estate investments and loansin that city 
in Lm 4 cases with profits from ten to one hundred 
per 





CHEAPER TE THAN WOOD. 


Essas. E. E. SontHer & BROTHER, of St. Louis, 
Mo., & well-established and Paes mya ouse, offer in 
their advertisement in this week’s per corrugated 
iron and steel for roofing, siding and ceilings; and we 
desire to cali the particular attention of our readers 
who Bove Retiatnas of any kind tothe desirable fea- 


ing, siding and ceiling is very much .more durable, 
uiring so little attention and repair and being less 
lable to damage by fire, that it is by far cheaper for 
general use. Besides, its a rance is very effective 
and tasteful, and it is much more so in a vari- 
ety of ways than w: essrs. 
Brother will take pleasure in sen ng the ir cata- 
logue. prices and complete jabemnasien. which will 
be of interest to every one. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


MESSRS. JOHNSTON, MCLAUGHLIN & BROWN, of 
Hastings, Nebraska, whose advertisement has been 
running in our financial columns for two or three 
— past, and with whom mony of our readers who 

re investors have hid profitable dealings, wish to 
cal ail the — of our readers to the excellent op- 
portunities the joy for placing money upon {first 
mortgages in t! A, v eee Hastings, Nebraska, at a 
good rate of inter the very best security to be 
obtained anywhere. 

Hastings is situated in one of the finest sections of 
the country we have ever seen. The soil is of the 
richest description, easily tilled «nd very productive; 
markets numerous: high gfade of citizens, and an ex- 
ootiegs desirable country in every way. Our read- 

rs will do well to correspond ~~ Messrs. Johnson, 
MeLaughtin & Brown, who will be giad to furnish 
them with the highest | testimonials in regard to their 
conservative methods of doing business. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 





Tue Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., operates 
7,000 miles of road, with termini in Thicago, St. Louis 
St. Paul, Omaha Kansas C d Denver. For: 





KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 


KANSAS CITy, Kansas, a consolidation of three in- 
ous to each other, 1 


. Its population increased 
in 1:89 over ‘the —- year eleven and one haif per 

. Iteasily leads any of the other great cities of 
the State; it has the most extensive live stock market 
witb one ‘exception; its meat pecking earn are 
not equaled on the globe except by those of C 


minal yards of the great railway systems of four or 
tive different roads, together with irqn works, foun- 
dries and great manufacturing establishments of all 
kinds; within its limits twelve bridges cross the Kaw 
River; it has many miles of cable, electric and ele- 
vated railways, > in all things is a busy, bustling, 
— rowing city. 

usted Investment Cossqany. having had faith 
for many years in the great State of Kansas. place 
investments i»  Pypzansecd first mortgages upon the 
fertile lands of Kansas and offer them for sale to- 
getner with their debeature bonds. These securities 
are handled by the most conservative investors, who 
jook upon them as furnishing a profitable investment 
with pe: fect security. The Husted Investment Com 
pany would be glad to send any of our readers their 
pamphlets and documents, which we think will con- 
vince them of the admirabie way in which they do 
business and the safety with which their loans are 
made ‘Theirreferences are the very best financial 
houses throughout the country, who have had busi- 
ness relations with them extending over many years. 


FURNISHING 


FOR 


Sumer Cartas 


Artistic and appropriate 
CARPETS, Linoleum, 
China Matting and UP- 
HOLSTERY GOODS, 


great variety and at moder- 








in 


ate prices. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and35 East 18th St., N. Y. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would iike the paper sent. 








— |RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N. Y. 


MILLINERY. 


TEST POPULAR SUMMER SHAPES, LaDiEs’, 
Fecigh nate eicekel Sesotho 
A i 

LOWEST PRICE 
NE ROSES. POPPIES, DAISY AND ROSE 
WREATHS, WINGS. BIRDS, OSTRICH TIPS, ETC. 
TRIMMING AND SASH RIBBONS. SILKS, VEL- 
VEr AND PLUSH 


Es 
JERS SEY AISTS, HOSIERY, MUSLIN AND 
CAMBRIC UNDEKWEA 


1,500 EMBROIDERED 
DRESS ROBES. 


9 YARDS MATERIAL 40-INCH GOODS, WAR- 
RANTED 


a TRIMMINGS, . 44 YARDS WIDE, 44 YARDS NAR- 


AT $1.50 THE ROBE, 


Ladies’ Suits, Wraps 
TRAVELING GARMENTS. 


LADIES’ WHITE MUSLIN SUITS, SO 
ERY AND TUCKS, JACKET FRONTS, $5.50 


WORTH $8 00. 
L pe ty DUST CLOAKS, PEASANT STYLE, 

$3 50 AND $4 90. 
LADIES’ OUTING COATS AND BLAZER JACK- 
ho Ba aN AND PLAID AND PLAIN COLORS, 

), 

5.000 WASH SUITS_1IN GINGHAM, 
9%e., $1.25, 








MISSES’ 
_— AND PERCALE, 68c., 


BLACK SILK MITTS, 


PURE SILKE, 


INCHES LONG, lic., 25c., S7c,. PAIR 
{INCHES LONG, INSERTED THUMBS, 45c., 


. PAIR. 
13 INCHES LONG, INSERTED THUMBS, 48c., 50c., 
Cc. 


10 INCHES 5One, EXTRA LARGE SIZES, 45c., 
59c., Tuc. PA 


Men’s Furnishing 


MEN’S FLANNEL OUT'NG SHIRTS, WELL 
eave. GOOD FITTING AND FULL SIZK, 35c., 49c., 
A 


INE SCOTCH FLANNEL OUTING SHIRTS, SU- 
PFRIO R MAKE AND FINISH, COMBINING AuL 
vaso WORTH FROM $2.00 TO $2.50 
AT $1.29 EACH 


TRUNKS. 


ZINC COVERED, CEYSTALIZED. OVAL T fs 
ino BOUND TRUNKS, WiTH COMPARTMNE 


8-HINGE SARATOGA 
AND UP. 


RED, ‘that OR OVAL TOP 
TRUNKS LINEN - LINED. IRON BOTTOM, 3 
IRON BOUND, BRASS LOCK, AT $3.48 


Nb’ oP. 

STEAMER TRUNKS FROM $2. 50 UP 
ALISES, JP, CLUB BAGS, $1 0 AND UP. 
ALISEs, vi 50 A 
ES VELOCIPEDES, ‘PRICY- 
5S. ETC. 
RK GAMES OF ALL KINDS, CROQUET, 

uae N TENNIS: BASEBALL OUTFITS, 
FISHIN G RODS AND TACKLE, ARTIFICIAL 


AIT. E 
HAMMOCKS, SWINGS, ETC. 


se 





Spring and SummerMagazine. 


Sample Copy free on application, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FILLED WITH UNUSUAL CARE AND PROMPT- 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


909, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, $6 
t0 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St, N.Y. 


THE 
Armstrong Mfg: Oo. 
242 Canal St. N.Y. 
Factory, Bridgeport Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 











TENT DUPLEX . 
TILATED GARTER 








The garter shoula measure three 
énenes less than the limb. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 


Tred Mark, which is on all of ur E Boxes 
asp 0 
amp © pair sent on Sooke’, ° pies “by 
The ARMSTRONG MPG. 0O., Bridgeport, Oonn. 








EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. — 





arge 

mt. Woech and —,< A - Da 
able t 3 office or bh and issued by th 
‘ON ROUTE twill t be furnished responsible 

eee 3 free on a 


Gen’ |Pass, & Ticket Agent, SB GEE 








"NEILL’S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST., 
NEW YORK. 


|WE COMMENCE TODAY 


OUR GREAT 


SUMMER CLEARING SALE 


Ladies’ Wraps@Traveline Garments 


500 fine Cloth Traveling Garments 


in a variety of styles and cloths, 


$5.98, $7.98, and $9.75; 


Former prices, $11.75, $16.75 & $24.95. 
A large assortment of Silk, Pongee, 
Mohair, and Brilliantine Dusters. 


150 Colored Cloth Wraps, richly 


trimmed, . 
$9.75 and $12.75 ; 
Reduced from $24.95 and $33.00. 


Imported Silk Wraps, elaborately 


trimmed, 


$16.75, $24.95, and 
$29.75 ; 
Less than Half Price. 
400 Beaded Capes and Jet Wraps 


$3.98, $5.98 and $7.98; 


Reduced from 86.75 and $14.00. 





Ladies’ Imported Cloth Capes in 
black and a variety ofgolors, 


$2.50 and $498; 
Cost to import, $7.00 to $14.00. 
500 Ladies’ Imported Jackets in a 
variety of styles, 
$3.98, $5.98 and $7.98; 


Former prices, $7.25 to $16.50. 


WE ARE OFFERING LADIES’ 


Silk and Cloth Suits 


At One-Half the Former Prices. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF LADIES’ 
BLACK AND WHITE LACE, WHITE 
EMBROIDERED, GINGHAM, SATEEN, 
PERCALE AND CHALLIE SUITS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Ladies’ Black Embroidered Fichus, 
$2.98, $4.98 up to $25.00 
1,000 Ladies’ Blazers, striped, plaid 


and plain colors, 


$2.75; worth $4.95. 





A. B. & W. T. 


WESTERVELT, 


102 Chambers St., cor. Church St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL, 


IRON, COPPER AND ZINC WORK. 





Iron Roof Crestings, 
Finials, Bannerets 
Crosses, etc., Wrought 
and Cast Iron Railings, 
Cemetery Railing Wire, 
Office and Bank Rail- 
ing, Wrought and Cast 
Ironand Wire Door and 
Window Guards. All 
kinds of plain and orna- 
mental Galvanized Tron 
Work. 

Fountains, 
Vases, Statuary, Deer, 
Dogs, ete. Lawn and 
Park Settees and Chairs 
for Public and Private 
Grounds. Plain and 
Fancy Iron and Brass 


Garden 





Bedsteads for Private 
use and Public Institu- 
tions. 

Copper, Copper Cov- 
ered and Iron Lightning 
Rods, 

Bronze, Brass and 
Iron Stable Fittings of 
the most approved de- 
signs. 

Hay Racks, Mangers, 
Stall Guards, Stall Posts, 
Gutter, Traps, Tie Rings, 

Water Troughs, etc., etc. 
Copper Weather Vanes, 
500 New Designs, 

Send for our I{llus- 
ii] trated Catalogues ; name 
| the goods desired and 
mention this paper. 





ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 





“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, 





ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, haces, Stands, etc 
Engravers’ D Machinists’ 


A s 
East cor. Fulten end Dutch Streets, N.. ¥ 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
GARBUIT'S J “DRY PLATES 


“CELLULOID” FILMS. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
“ak like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend con be, be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper sent. 
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HAUT 


NEW YORK: I4th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN: Falton St., cor. Hoyt. 


GREAT CUT 


in Prices of 


Fine Trimmed Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


For Ladies, Misses and Children, 
and 


STRAW GOODS 


in all the novel shapes. 

PARIS FLOWERS, Ostrich 
Feathers, Ribbons, Fancy 
Laces and Ornaments, etc., 
etc., in an endless variety, 
all at astonishingly 


LOW PRICES. 


CARPETS 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


WILTON VELVETS 


AT ABOUT THE_ PRICE OF AN ORDINARY 
BRUSSELS, 


BODY BRUSSELS 


AT ABOUT THE COST OF A 3-PLY. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


IN RARE AND NOVEL EFFECTS (NOT TO BE 
FOOND ELSEWHERE). 


wea RED CHECK AND FANCY Fer TaEns. 
FR fu. PER ROLL OF 40 YARDs. 


w bh Ss: I Fi t 
oleh. y y. net re “regalarly Numbered, “at Great- 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE.,, 13th& 14th Sts..NEW YORK 











. M, MOSEMAN. E. W. MOSEMAN, 


C M. MOSHIAN f — 





MAKERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS oF 
ENGLISH RACING AND 
RIDING SADDLES. 
COMPLETE FOR 


THE HUNT, THE PARK AND 
THE CHASE, 
ENGLISH SNAFFLE, PELHAM & WEY- 
MOUTH RIDING BRIDLES, BITS, 
BREASTPLAT#ES, Etc., Ete. 


HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHING, ETC. 
128 CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK, 
ALSO LONDON AND PARIS. 

E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. 
St. Louis, Ifo. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corrugated Iron for ~ amg & Ceiling 








Climax Steel Roofing shown below. 








The Truth! 


We absolutely have these goods in stock, and a few 
more of the same sort. 
1,000 rqjls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $4.50 
1,500 rolis Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $5.20 


1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at...... 86.00 
730 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $7.20 
2,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yartis each, at.. . $8 


aad rolls Seamless Fancy Mattings, 40 yards each. 
from $9.00 to $14.00 per roll. 


Also a large assortment of White, Red Chec*, 
ask and Japanese Mattings, just received, some 
patterns not to be found elsewhere, together with 
1,000 rolls White, Red Check and Fancy Mattinzs, 
slightly stained, at a sacrifice. 
In addition to the above, just landed by Ships 


Wandering Jew 
B. P. Cheney, 


2,500 Rolls of Fine Damask, Fancy White 
and Red Check, Jointed and Seamless 


Mattings, . 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET. 


CANTRELL'S 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
Fur Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO. CANTRELL, HARRISON , CRANE, 


THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


IS THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Broadway. New Vork. 














- HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 189 OPENS JUNE léTa, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 


NORMAN HOUSE, gener GROVE, N. J. 
One Block from O —. e Location. Now open. 
on ‘Priest. P.O. Box 2147 


DAR PARK & OAKLAND 


On the Crest of the Alle- 
ghanies, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE at, 180, 


These famous mountain resorts, situated 
at the summit of the Alleghanies and di- 
rectly upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of 
its splendid vestibuled express train ser- 
vice both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try. All Ba!timore and Ohio trains stop at 
Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 
Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, ac- 

cording to location, 











All_ communications should be addressed 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore a 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th, after 
that a either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 17H STREST “NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 











Susurance. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE£’S AFFAIRS. 


THE full report of the official examina-~ 
tion of this company by direction of Com- 
missioner Forster is now published, dated 
May 10th. On May 1st the balance sheet 
according to the books stood thus : 





ASSETS. 
SSE REELED OE IE . $414,621 
Mortgages... Gelmcena devbib’ occe:,- Saeee 
Stocks and bonds... De vmeaihns ated inee dng sane 146,273 
Loans on collateral. ..................++ 918,944 
Loans on policies........ .....-........+ 5,550 
NE OI os. ina scnvaeeusdegee ede 117,898 
Deferred premiums................ Prey 5,213 
GR isha a -, cdncdaces cs ncdobaccek sna 25,529 
2 2 OP RRR Ray ees TOR 150,728 
Bilis receivable. ........ cece coeseececes 40,046 
$2,173,859 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on policies...... ...... ........ $1,343,300 
Death claims unpaid.................... 87,484 
Premiums paid in advance............. 292 
Endowments not yet called for......... 3,264 
Premium obligations in excess of value 

NG i Sha deds dinslas-cbpivueians 867 
Unpaid dividends to stockholders..... 4,165 
Banking deposits...............:.......- 15,103 
ID 68 cach 2h ncmanne a eaqguhaces 110,000 
Mortgage on office building............ 150,000 
tsatstnectiteataces sake $1,665.476 

Surplus as regards policy-holders..... 508,37 


Here is a small surplus even after pay- 
ing off the half million of capital; but it is 
apparent and not real, for the liabilities 
are all substantial and the assets are not. 
The stocks and bonds are putin at mar- 
ket value, but the report significantly re- 
marks that $103,000 ef it is the cost as 
appearing on the books, because the value 
** could not be ascertained.” In the cash 
is included $89,310 deposited in the Bank 
of America, which was so involved with 
Mr. Macfarlane’s affairs that it also broke. 
Items 5 to 7 iu assets, being obligations 
from policy-holders, are to be assumed all 
good for their face as against the first and 
principal item,in liabilities, The largest 
item of assets, the collateral loans, is the 
worst, and nearly all of it is upon collat- 
eral probably worthless; the report says 
of this that “‘ a large part of the collateral 
is undoubtedly of no value and much of 
the remainder is such of which no market 
value could be obtained.” 

The sum of the matter is that President 
Macfarlane has been handing over to Mr. 
Macfarlane, speculative operator, the 
trust funds in his charge, putting in their 
place stocks and bonds which no finan- 
cial institution in Philadelphia would ac- 
cept as security for a dollar; this process 
went on, and his private affairs went 
from worse to worse, until, having used 
up the trust funds and being unable to 
raise cash in any other way, he had to 
‘* fail.” Doubtless, he hoped to pull out 
of his difficulties and then restore the 
funds; doubtless, with the sanguine tem- 


perament of the speculator, he had more- 


or less strong belief that he would suc- 
ceed; doubtless he did not intend, for 
he certainly could not have desired, to 
defraud. Yet he did intend to take the 
money to bolster up his own speculations, 
ahd he knew that the stuff he deposited 
as security had no market value and that 
he himself would not, any more than 
other men at the head of financial institu- 
tion, loan upon it. His attempt to get 
hold of the Phenix Life is recalled to 
mind, and it is now clear that he would 
not have been able to raise the money to 
make good is offer for the Goodman 
stock, altho he hoped to manage it some- 
how. It is plain now that the “ideas in 
life insurance” which he said he had not 
been able to carry out as fully as he wish- 
ed were ideas outside of life insurance; 
the fact is plain now that his affairs were 
already taking on a desperate appearance 
and that what he really wanted was 
access to the ten millions belonging to 


the Phenix. Having eaten out the Amer-. 


ican, he wanted to absorb the Phenix 
assets under the form of loans on col- 
lateral. 

This is the plain, hard truth about it, 
and there is‘no sound reason why Mr. 
Macfarlane ought not to go to the Peni- 
tentiary. The unfortunate policy- holders 
appear to think so, and a committee ap- 
pointed at a special meeting to represent 
their interests have asked the President 





4 of the Real Estate Title and Trust Co., 


who is receiver of the American, for per- 
mission to examine, by counsel and as- 
sistants, the books and papers, in order 
to ascertain the cause of failure and 
whether any trustees or officers have com- 
mitted any breach of trust fur which they 
may be liable in damages or have been 
guilty of any criminal offense for which 
they can be punished. To this seemingly 
reasonable and proper request the receiv- 
er has replied that as his company is un- 
der an official bond he cannot consent, 
but will cheerfully give all information 
when his work is finished. As the books 
themselves are not assets, and nobody 
supposes their examination at the compa- 
ny’s office could endanger their safe-keep- 
ing, we do not perceive good grounds for 
the refusal, unless such examination is 
precluded by the court order. The prob- 
ability is that either by actual flight or 
the law’s inefficiency Mr. Macfarlane will 
escape with no worse punishment than 
being ‘‘ a ruined man.” 





FISH—AND FLESH. 


THE anti-rebate law of this State has been 
amended so as tu require the Superintend- 
ent, whenever he thinks any company 
is issuing policies or making contracts 
which, ‘‘either directly or indirectly,” 
violate the law, to order (with approval 
of the Attorney-Genera]) the company to 
discontinue writing such policy or mak- 
ing such contract; to thereafter make or 
deliver such a policy or contract is to be 
punisbable as a misdemeanor. According 
to this, those two officials become a tri- 
bunal to pass upon the rebate characte r- 
istics of all policies; and even if the whole 
matter might come up for review in court 
upon the trial of the action for misde- 
meanor it is observable that the law does 
not make the misdemeanor conditional 
upon the opinion of these officers being 
sutsequently sustained, but declares that 
a disregard of their notice to discontinue 
**shall render such person or association 
guilty.” In the same session, by the same 
legislature, the assessment societies are 
guaranteed a broader and more ‘ popu- 
lar” tribunal, upon the matter of their 
dissolution under the law, and the com- 
panies are brought under the discretion or 
whim of two officials upon a matter which 
is liable to become of great practical im- 
portance. 








~ INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Srsez policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partici, in distributions of surplus. 





e Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE J 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALEIFE 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


BTeaPap.?ise 1808. - 819,724,598 


asaise 3 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 18- 
sued at the life 
YT Cash 5° Riseributions are paid upon all 


i rede policy has indorsed thereon the cash surreD- 
| insurance ues to —. the in- 
by the Massachusetts Sta 
rates and values for any age aon on ap- 
sien o e yt 's Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 
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June 5, 1890.] 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
TaNuUary, 1GBV......... cccccesssseecesccesecs 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums,,.........s++.- $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 8st December, 1889,,.............- $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 
DOTIOd,.....scrceccccccecececes $2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 

The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. * 





United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 10 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





AMOUNL.,....c00000++-eeeees $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be refeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, frém which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1859, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sith of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, HEN TON iTH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW ONES, 
JAMES LOW EORGE H. MACY 

STURGIS, AWRENCE TURNURE, 











wM. L. 
BE NJ AMIN Ps, "FIELD, WAL ° 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON BE ry ™. 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, SAA ELL, 
LLIAM H. WE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
BOR RAC CE GRAY, Y, 




















AM E. DODGE, JAME LE 
JOuN 7 RIKER. EORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN DP. H RUSSELL H DLEY 





HE E. EOR 
CHAS, H. MARSHAL L, VERNON H. BROWN 
JOHN D, JONES. Presiden 
W. H. H. moons ice-President, 
RAVEN 2d Vice-President 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


- INSURANCE COMPANY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890........... $664,748.29. 
This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co. 
W. IRVING COMES, President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May, 1851. 
Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I. 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
___ This Company issues Safety Fund Policies. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1 
Semi-Annual Statement } mg 1st, 1890. 











I. cents, chnnnesiapnseaneseen $2,490,654 o2 
Policy-holders in this Company have iucreased Protec- 
NEW tion under ies reTY FUND the 
— PE Kt NOTHAN, ga} 
THOS. GOODRICH, V 


ite Pres 
WEST Pot LOCK, Sec. GEO.C. HOWE, Asst. Sec, 














The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 
Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


ZT ontine 
Policy is a szmple 
promise to pay, and 
has o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 
under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
enterest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
‘For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





$10,319,174 46 


ee . . . 7 . . . $9, 7, 
in Surplus, ° ° . 7 . . . $1,717,184 SH 
Receipts, eee e eeeiisel 3. Ot ket aiiod - « ,$31,119,019 62 
Increaso during year, Sf a Oe ee et $4,903,087 1G 
Paid Policy-Holders, . . . . . ° . . $15, 608 
during year, Cn € ea ae Ok wee 3,058 16 
Risks assumed, ete” tHe, 6 ee oO oe 
during year, a ee ele ae ee $48,388,222 05 


Increase 
Risks in force, . e e e ° ° ° ° ° « $565,949,933 92 


$83,824,749 56 


Increase 
Policies in force, . . © ° eit te ° e e 182,310 


over 1888, . p ° 


11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


‘Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . ‘ 
Bonds and other Securities, ee 


United States Bo 
joann on Collateral Securities, . 


{nterast accrued, Premiums 


and in transit, etc. 


$69,361,913 12 
- $50,323,469 81 
e ° Py yn oc 

at interest, re 
$3,881,812 29 
$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend Will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 


Year. Po a Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 

1884..... $84,681,420 . -$351, 789,285. ..... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368, 441 petaet 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,832,719....... 203... ... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 

1887. 69,457,468....... 628,983. ..... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888... .. 103,214,261....... my wesete 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,068 
1889... .. 151,602,483...... ; 565,949, | 136,401,828 02... |: 9,657,248 


New. York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 

Lucius Rosinson, 

Samuet D, — 

Georce S. 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
gs C, Hoven, 


Ourver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smiru, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Gerorce F, Baker, 
os, ‘THOMPSON, 


Avexanper H, Rice, 


utien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


S. Van Renssecaer Crocer, Jxo. W. AvucnHincLoss, 
CuHarves R. HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
- Hopart Herrick, 
He UDLEY OLCOTT, M. 
ERMANN C. VON Post, Freperic CroMWELL,| Rosert A. GRrawniss, 
Nicuotas C, Miter, 
Henry H, Rocers, 


HEODORE MorForD, 
Witt1aM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wiuiam D, WaAsHBuRN, 
SrTuyvEsanTt Fisu, 
Aucustus D, 
Cuarres E, 
James W. Huste 


P. Dixon, 
UILLIARD 
— 


Vice-President, 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





Mepicat Directors a 


GUSTAVUS 8S WINSTON, M.1.. WALTER 


R. GILLETTE, M.D., FE. J. MARSH, M.D 





STATE MUTUAL | 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... ony - 


Cash surrender values stated in every polic - s— 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


ae 
KEW YORE GFXWBLARB ESSE. 








$500,000 
reinsurance and all other claims 181 i 





Surplus re forte all Liabilities..............066 468,61 
OTA ot RE AURA: oy 
1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec: 
A. WHEELWHIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
STANDEN, Actuary 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. P-L! easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
= -—! soot s the most liberal 











oD AGEN desiring to re it the Com 
| Fp wy 8. GAFFN ‘NEY, Super- 
it of Agencies, at Home Office, 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, {NEw YorE, 100 BROADWA 
Continental < Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montague Sts, 
Buildings. ( ~ and No. 105 Broadway, 
Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
I a6 os c00nnnsdenene 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 





DIRECTORS, 
WM. L. ANDREWS. WM. G. LOW, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN 
HIRAM BARNEY, RICHA ARD McCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEX NDER E. ORR 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALERED AY, 
HENRY C. BOWEN,» WM.M RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN JORN L. RIKER, 
ueraae = Wane mackene 
AURE 10S} B. HULL, AWRENCE TURNORE 
WM. H. HU THEO, F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOUNSON TD. VERMILYE 

. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, 4Ass’t Secy. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860. (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
Itberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, Presidcat. 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secrciary 
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Old and Young. 
WILL-0’-THE-WISP. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 





AH! once in some primeval place 
You were a soft, shy light 
And fled in sudden fright 

The pallor of the first dead face! 


And since that hour the legend saith 
Your luster mild 
Made errant, wild, 
Leads on like some mad dance of death. 
Grovetown, Ga. 


THE LOVERS OF MADEIRA. 


BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 











THe island of Madeira is one of the 
world’s paradises. Earth contains no 
fairer spot, nor is there anywhere any 
climate more soft and genial. Once 
on a time it was my lot to pass seven 
or eight months in that lovely isle; and as 
I look back to those days of roving and 
iding among the valleys and graves of 
that magical isle, where the trade wind 
from the sea ever cools the air and wafts 
the murmur of the surf on the shore at 
the foot of the mighty cliffs, they seem to 
have been literally days in a land of 
dreams. 

In one of my cruises around the island 
Iarrived one evening at the charming 
village of Machico, which lies at the bot- 
tom of a sheltered cove.. The sun was 
setting and threw a mantle of gold over 
the landscape. In the purple shadow of 
the hills nestled the thatched cottages of 
the fishermen and peasants, and the mel- 
low ring of the chapel bell floated on the 
calm evening air. 

We drew the boat on the beach, and my 
men found me a comfortable room for 
the night near the water where the music 
of the sea could soothe to healthful slum- 
ber. As we were preparing the evening 
meal a fisherman’s boy bronght some red 
mullets just out of the sea. After a cap- 
ital meal I strolled to the water side 
where there was an oldfort. The muz- 
zles of the rusty cannon were overgrown 
with spiders’ webs, a circumstance which 
seemed to add to the peacefulness of the 
scene, And there I refiected un the legend 
which had given the name of Machico to 
that spot. Centuries had come and gone 
since the day when Roger Machim had 
tanded there; but I seemed to see him 
there, with his lady love under the dense 
shade of the primeval forest, and their 
ship riding in the bay, the first, perhaps, 
which had ever been there since the crea- 
tion of the world. 

It was way back in the reign of King 
Henry the VII, of England, in the fif- 
teenth century that those things happened 
of which I am writing. Anna d’Arfet, or 
Dorset, as some call her name, was the 
daughter of a titled gentleman whose 
manor was in the South of England, near 
the sea, She was attractive and beautiful, 
and of a romantic turn of mind. Ladies 
who fall in love with men below them in 
station may be supposed to have more 
sentiment than love of fortune and dis- 
play. Among the retainers of her father 
was a youth named Roger Machim, From 
all accounts he was handsome and chiv- 
alrous in his bearing, but of a family in- 
ferior to hers. Therefore when her par- 
ents discovered that Roger loved their 
daughter and that she ardently returned 
his affection, they at once frowned on his 
suit and sternly forebade the lovers to 
meet. The haughty parents had other 
plans and more ambitious schemes for 
their daughter. Roger was dismissed 
with disdain, and ordered to keep his dis- 
tance from the castle. 

Love laughs at locks and keys, i: issaid 
by those who seem to know something 
aboutit. At any rateit proved.so in this 
case. By the means of a trusty friend 
Machim contrived to communicate with 
his iady love. I have no opinion to express 
as to her conduct in corresponding with 
him after the express commands of her pa- 
rents, because I am not acquainted with 
all the circumstances, and the history does 

not give herage. It is sufficient to know 
that a busy correspondence was secretly 





carried on which resulted in a plan for 
her elopement. Judging from the grim 
and determined character of ‘the lady’s 
father, Machim was convinced that it 
would be useless for them merely to fly to 
some other part of England. Sooner or 
later they would be discovered, and he 
would be slaiu, while the lady would be 
forcibly carried home to end her days in 
despair. 

It was therefore decided to fly to the 
coast and there take ship for France. 
Anna confided the secret to one of her 
maids, who succeeded in winning a trus- 
ty family servant to the lady’s cause. 
Without such aid it would have been well- 
nigh impossible to put the plan into exe- 
cution. It is a sad and serious undertak- 
ing for a young woman to forsake her 
home, perhaps forever; it was doubly so 
in those olden times, when the means of 
travel were difficult, and to go to France 
was more hazardous than it is now to go 
to the ends of the earth. 

But baving once decided, the lady did 
not hesitate. Her lover, with horses sad- 
dled and bridled, was waiting in a little 
wood hard by. It was dead of night when 
Anna d’Arfet, with her maid, stole softly 
down the dark staircase and through the 
winding corridors to the postern gate, 
where the old servant was waiting to 
turn the lock. They stepped forth into 
the cloudy, windy night, and crossed the 
moat and the drawbridge. Then the Jady 
paused an instant and took a last look at 
the battlements of her father’s house. At 
that moment a dismal owl on a turret 
gave a mournful hoot, like the note of a 
fateful doom. The lady shuddered, dashed 
a tear from her eyes, drew the mantle 
about her, and fled forever from her 
home. 

Roger Machim was waiting in the wood 
with his attendants. Lightly she sprang 
on her horse, and then the cry was ‘‘ To 
spur and away!” 

Bristol was the nearest port. The rec- 
ord does not say whether Machim char- 
tered a ship expressly for this voyage, or 
engaged passage on one that was about to 
sail, At any rate the ship was there 
waiting, and set sail as soon as the lovers 
arrived. She was very different from the 
ships we now use, and was what they 
called a galley. She had a very high bow 
and stern, towering far above the water, 
and tapering toward the top. This made 
the galley look top-heavy; but she was 
very broad at the water-line and was 
deep; qualities which made her seaworthy. 
The cabin was a small, stuffy apart- 
ment, without staterooms or berths. The 
beds were spread on the deck. The entire 
ship reeked with the smell of tar and 
pitch and of moldy biscuit, and salt fish 
and spirits. But perhaps people who went 
to sea in those days had stronger stomachs 
than they have now; at any rate, this was 
the only way they had of taking a voyage; 
the ships slow and the comforts none. It 
was little consolation to those who were 
tossed in such a tub as that to know that 
the stern was profusely decorated with 
gilded carvings or that a rank tallow ta- 
per was ever burning before the picture 
of the Virgin Mary at one ‘end of the 
cabin. 

The galley had three short masts and 
three sails on yards hoisted from the deck, 
and she had an abundance of long stream- 
ers, The captain and crew were coarse 
but picturesque figures, heavily bearded 
and brown with fighting the rough sea. 
They knew the way to France or Holland 
or Spain, altho rarely sailing as far as 
Spain; but of aught south of it they knew 
little if anything, and absoiutely nothing 
of what was westward. Americahad not 
yet been discovered, and the Atlantic was 
to them a vast, vague mystery. 

To the poor lady, flying from home and 
now for the first time on the sea, every- 
thing wasso sad and strange and wild. 
Altho they told her that in three or four 
days at farthest they hoped to land in 
suony France, yet her heart was full of 
fears, and many a time she longed to be 
once more safe inthe home she had left 
behind. But the die was cast. Even if 
they had been willing to return for her 
sake the winds were now contrary, and 

there was nothing to do but to. keep on. 

But it soon became a question whether 





they should be able even to reach France. 
It was now the season of storms, the 
wild month of October verging on winter, 
and the clumsy little galley was but ill- 
fitted to battle with head winds and 
storms. .It needed no barometer to tell 
the crew and passengers of the galley 
that heavy weather had set in for good. 
The white gulls darted swiftly round the 
ship over the foaming crests, the stormy 
petrels followed in the wake, and hour by 
hour the surges and angry green swelled 
higher and higher and tossed the little 
ship like an egg-shell, now toward the 
leaden sky and now with a swift rush into 
the watery abyss. 

Yes, it began to be a question at last not 
whether they should reach France, but 
whether they would ever again see land 
or make a port. 

Day after day the galley scudded under 
a rag of canvas before the furious, howl- 
ing northeaster, rolling her gunwales 
under and shipping tons of water that 
threatened to send her to the bottom. 
Every timber creaked and groaned, and 
every man on board vowed candles to the 
Virgin or promised to do penance at the 
first shrine to which they should come, if 
only Heaven would bring them safe to 
land. They had no charts of the regions 
toward which they were heading. One 
day through the mist the high coast of 
Spain was seen off Cape Finisterre. Then 
they knew they were across the Bay of 
Biscay, and began to hope the fury of the 
storm might slacken. Never in all their 
experience had the bold captain and his 
pilots encountered such weather. But the 
storm continued, and still the galley sped 
southward; the winds grew warmer and 
the skies more blue, but the wind held 
and the surges seemed higher than ever. 
One of these surges swept off the captain 
and several of the crew. . 

At last the wind moderated, and the sea 
began to grow more peaceful. Every one 
was exhausted to the last degree; they 
knew not where they were, and their best 
navigator had been lost. While they 
were debating what course to take, a 
sharp-sighted old salt at the mast-head 
shouted ‘‘ Land ho!” 

Every one sprang on deck. It was a 
surprise to every one on board, for ‘no 
one had ever seen nor even heard of land 
in that quarter. Poor Anne d’Arfet crept 
out from her couch and, leaning on the 
arm of Roger, gazed wistfully at the 
gray form which rose like a mist above 
the sea. A mass of clouds brooded over 
the summit of the lofty mountains, which 
gradually took shape as the galley drifted 
toward this unknown land. Passing 
around a long, lofty, rocky cape the ship 
came under the tremendous precipices of 
this newly discovered coast, and her crew 
gazed amazed on the dense forests which 
grew to the water’s edge, and the cata- 
racts which, as if from the clouds, 
dropped to the sea. 

But lovely and grand as was this sub- 
lime solitude, and pleasant as it was to 
see land once more, yet Roger Machim 
was not without fear; for the new land 
might be peopled by savages and canni- 
bals or monsters, such as disturbed the 
imagination of the men of those days; 
and his conscience smote him, as if he 
felt that Providence had brought a pun- 
ishment on them all for leading that fair 
young girl from her English home. 

The galley dropped ancher at the en- 
trance of an enchanting, retired cove, 
called from that time Machico, after Roger 
Machim. The water was deep and beau- 
tifully blue and clear; it was like molten 
turquoise. The bottom of the ship could 
be distinctly seen from the surface as 
she floated there, and it looked for all the 
world as if it were made of solid tur- 
quoise; the fish that darted under the 
keel also looked like turquoise fish. Never 
on the coast of England had they seen 
any such lovely effects in the water as one 
sees at Madeira. 

Tenderly they assisted thesick and care- 
worn lady over the ship’s side into the 
boat, and rowed her ashore. She was, 


perhaps, the first woman who had stepped 
foot on that most witching of all the 
isles of the sea. They were, perhaps, the 
first human beings who ever trod on the 
yellow sands of that solitary paradise. 





A clearing was soon made amid the for- 
ests that came to the shore, and a tent 
was soon spread out of an old sail. 
All were exhausted with anxiety. hard- 
ship and despair. But at last they seemed 
to have found a haven of repose where 
they could rest, gather strength and col- 
lect provisions to enable them once more 
to set sail for sunny France. They soon 
found that there were no savages, that in 
fact they were the only souls in that in- 
sular solitude, and that neither wild beasts 
nor poisonous reptiles were there to dis- 
turb them. 

Anne d’Arfet, with her maid and Rog- 
er Machim, remained on shoré with part 
of the crew; the rest of the crew kept 
on board to look after theship. Every- 
thing promised well, and all went merry 
as a marriage bell. It seemed as if the 
lovers had found an ideal haven for their 
retreat, such as the poets sing of in their 
romantic dreams. Generally itis Jike that 
the year round at Madeira. But the fates 
seemed against poor Anne and her devot- 
ed lover.and the season seems to have been 
unusually inclement. On the third day 
after anchoring at Machico their hopes 
were sadly dashed when they saw anott - 
er storm gathering and heard the wind 
moaning among the woods and rolling 
great rollers on the shore. ‘ 

When the men on board of the gailey 
saw the peril in which they were they 
slipped the cable and ran out to sea, hop- 
ing to come back with the return of fair 
weather; but they never returned, nor 
was the galley ever heard of again. 

It is easy to imagine the terror and de- 
spair which came upon the fugitives left 
on the solitary island when they saw their 
ship driven to sea. The lady immediately 
began to droop again. In vain poor Roger 
attempted to cheer her with hopes that 
the galley would yet come back and take 
them home again. She saw too well in 
the wan face and lusterless eyes of her 
lover that he had no hope of leaving this 
island of exile. And there she died with 
his name on her lips. Scarcely bad they 
laid her away in a grave a little removed 
from the shore than poor Roger Machim 
also yielded to his doom. His heart was 
broken, and in two days more the surviv- 
ors folded his hands on his breast and laid 
him beside Anne d’Arfet. 

After waiting long in vain for the gal- 
ley to return, the three or four saildis 
who were left on the island fitted up the 
small ship’s boat left with them, and 
started on the desperate undertaking of 
finding a way home, at least by falling in 
the track of some ship. The wind wafted 
them to the coast of Africa. There they 
were picked up by a Moorish corsair, 
which was cruising to attack Christian 
ships. These English sailors, on arriving 
at a port, were thrown into prison where 
a number of other Christian captives 
were already lingering in chains. Among 
them were some Portuguese mariners, 
who learned from the English captives of 
the island which they had discovered in 
so unexpected a way. After years the 
Portuguese mariners were ransomed and 
returned to Portugal. At Lisbon thy 
met Zarco, a brave navigator at that port. 
To him they related the strange story 
learned from the English sailors. It was 
a period of discovery, and the Portuguese 
were among the foremost in leading tle 
search for new larids. Zarco at once 
fitted out a ship and found the island of 
Roger Machim, which he took possession 
of for the King of Portugal, and called 
the island Madeira, because of its remark- 
able verdure. A chapel was built over 
the grave of Anne d’Arfet and Roger Ma- 
chim, which still stands at Machico. The 
discovery of the island of Madeira has 

been of great use to the world; and thus 
we see again illustrated in its history the 
great fact—that man proposes but God 
disposes. 

New YORK CIty. 
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GENERAL BUTLER, in a recent speech at 
Boston, said that the mortgages on farm 
lands in the Western States amvunt to 
the huge sum of $3,450,000,000, or nearly 
twenty-five per cent. more than the national 
debt at the close of the War. This is 4 
startling statement, which the Boston 


Herald thinks to be an exaggeration by 
more than one-half, 
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LD’S DIAMONDS. 


KING VOLO 
BY MABEL G. FOSTER. 





MANY years ago, in a country whose 
name has long since been forgotten there 
reigned a good king called Volopold. 
His land was broad and beautiful, water- 
ed by never-failing rivers and tilled by 
happy subjects, who lived in good-will 
toward their wise sovereign. The capi- 
tal city was a marvel of architectural 
skill and geod taste, and in it the lords 
and ladies lavished great sums of money 
to render both their own homes and those 
of the lower classes comfortable and at- 
tractive. The palace itself was an impos- 
ing structure of pure white marble, with 
great towers, demes and archways, or- 
namented by statues of gold which glit- 
tered in the sunlight with dazzling 
radiance. Within the palace all was 
luxury and ease, and daily great stores of 
food were sent out from the king’s own 
larder to supply those who were needy. 

The only drawback to perfect happiness 
in the palace was the absence of the prin- 
cess, a sweet and lovable girl, who when 
fifteen years old had suddenly disappeared 
so that no trace of her rewarded the most 
diligent search of the king and his court- 
iers. The whole country was thrown 
into commotion; large sums of money 
were offered for any news concerning her 
whereabouts; certain suspicious-looking 
persons who had been seen lurking around 
the palace were thrown into dungeons 
where they languished for many months; 
messengers rode at full speed to all the 
surrounding nations with proclamations 
concerning the princess; but all, however, 
was in vain, the lost girl was not found. 
So at last the royal father tried to solace 
himself with the thought that his daughter 
had gone to Fields Elysian, where the 
springs and fountains yield sweetest 
waters, and where the summer sun- 
light never fades. 

But he missed his dear one sadly, and 
one day, as he sat musing alone on his 
great throne, an idea suggested itself to 
him. 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘“‘surely her eyes were 
as bright and sparkling as the diamonds 
in my crown; and when the gems glow 
golden in the sunshine they are like her 
soft, yellow hair, and as clear and pure 
as her own lovely character. 1 will gath- 
er together hundreds of diamonds that I 
may be constantly reminded of the dear 
child I have lost.” 

So he proceeded to collect great num- 
bers of these most precious gems; and at 
the end of the great corridor, which ran 
the whole length of the palace, was built 
a large fire-proof room, where the king 
kept his greatest treasures. The walls, 
floor and ceiling of this room were en- 
tirely covered with looking-glass; and, 
fitted in fine sockets of silver wire sus- 
pended from the ceiling, five thousand 
diamonds flickered and burned in mid- 
air, And every day the king would take 
down a great silver key from its nail close 
beside his throne, unlock the door of his 
treasure chamber, and there, hour after 
hour, he would sit and gaze at the jewels 
and their bright reflections above, below 
and all around him; for altho there was 
not a single window in the walls, the 
room was one glare of light generated by 
these five thousand glittering gems. This, 
of course, is nothing remarkable when 
we remember that over three thousand 
of the stones were larger than oranges, 
and that not one of the rest was smaller 
than a billiard ball. But the longer the 
king gazed at the diamonds the fainter 
grew the image of his daughter in his 
mind. 

Next to his diamonds King Volopold 
loved his ‘‘ Forest of the Dark Shadew.” 
This forest, which stood just outside the 
city, contained at the time of our story 
exactly five thousand dark pine trees. 
They grew in a perfect square; and if so 
much as a single twig was found outside 
the boundary of the square, snap! came 
the forester’s scissors and the offending 
bit was gone. In this forest the king 
spent many hours when not engaged with 
his jewels or with matters of state-craft; 
but the forest was so dense that not a ray 
of sunlight ever pierced the gloom; and 

80 when the sovereign, mounted on his 





snow-white charger, made his way 
through the woods, he always carried on 
the pommel of his saddle the largest dia- 
mond of his collection. This diamond, 
which from his love for it he had named 
Madroga, threw a long ray of light far 
ahead; and wherever this gleam fell there 
the knowing horse directed his steps, so 
that the king needed only to turn the 
jewel from side to side to indicate where 
he wished to be carriéd. 

Just after sunset, on the shortest day in 
the year, King Volopold, mounted on his 
horse and bearing the beautiful Madroga, 
rode forth into the forest. The wind wus 
whistling through the air, and the pine 
trees moaned and tossed their dark boughs 
like mighty arms, letting the rays of star- 
light fall in upon the lonely horse and his 
rider. And straightway Madroga’s lizht 
grew dim and the stone became cold in the 
hand that held it; but the soft starlight 
fell upon the path before them, and the 
good horse tossed his mane and neighed, 
and followed where the ray led him. 

‘‘ Strange,” said King Volopold, “the 
stars never shone through the trees be- 
fore. Inever have noticed how bright and 
beautiful they are; almost as shining as 
my dear Madroga,” and he looked fondly 
at the precious stone. 

Bat the diamond’s light was flickering 
like a dying fire in the winter, and the 
king heard a voice sing in tones of sur- 
passing sweetness: 

“The jewels will perish; to dust they will turn: 

But for each deed of kindnessa new star shall 

burn.” 

And just before him in the path stood a 
beautiful dryad, with a face so pure and 
lovely that it made the king think of his 
little daughter. 

‘** King Volopold,” said the dryad, ‘‘ you 
area kind and generous sovereign, but 
one thing which is in your power to do, 
you have left undone. In this forest five 
thousand children are shut up within 
these five thousand trees by the cruel 
witch Malpense, and you can release them 
if you will. These poor children, day 
after day, for the past year, have wept 
and moaned for their mothers and free- 
dom. Listen! Do you not hear them?” 

And then the king perceived that what 
he had supposed was the wind whistling 
through the tree-tops, was in reality the 
crying of the little ones in their wooden 
prisons. 

‘* What shall I do to release them?” he 
asked, anxiously, his heart sad to think of 
their suffering. ‘‘ Shall Icut down my 
forest? I love it dearly, but will gladly 
relinquish it for the sake of the children.” 

‘* You must give up the five thousand 
things which you prize most highly,” said 
the dryad; ‘‘ only by a sacrifice of this 
kind can the children be set free.” 

Then King Volopold’s heart was sad in- 
deed, as he thought of the four thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine diamonds 
in the mirror-lined room at the palace, and 
as he looked at the precious stone in his 
hand. 

**No,” he said; “ I will not give up my 
jewels; I cannot part with Madroga.” 

And ‘the diamond, as if understanding 
him, flashed out as brightly as ever. 

** Besides,” continued the king, “‘ none 
of these imprisoned children are my sub- 
jects. Every motherin my kingdom is 
happy with her children about her, and 
when l ride through the streets the little 
ones run out and lisp: ‘Joy greet King 
Volopold!’ There aie none of them miss- 
ing.” 

** True,” replied the dryad, with a sad 
smile, ‘‘ these imprisoned children are 
subjects of the powerful Kiag Bravard, 
who waged war against you three years 
ago.” 

King Volopold was very angry. 

‘*Does anyone suppose,” he cried, ‘‘that 
I will assist in freeing children, some of 
whom will in time swell the ranks of his 
army? Willl give up my diamonds for 
such a cause? No, not as long as I have 
control of my treasures. Do not ask me 


to do so;” and he turned his horse home- 
ward in a great rage. 

Tne forest was fairly shrieking now, 
and the diamond on his saddle blazed 
bright and clear. 

“Til keep my gems,” he muttered, 
** children or no children,” 


EPENDENT. 
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But just as he reached the edge of the 
forest he was arrested by the sight of a 
poorly clad woman, kneeling upon the 
ground with her ear close to the trunk of 
one of the trees. Her face was turned 
toward him, and her look of agony touch- 
ed the king’s heart, and he reined his 
steed beside her. 

‘‘ What troubles you, my good woman?’ 
he asked, kindly; ‘can I not assist you?” 

‘‘Thanks, kind sir,” she replied, with 
tears in her eyes, raising them to meet his 
gaze; ‘‘ there is nothing which you can 
do for me. My little girl is shut up in 
this tree, and only King Volopold, whose 
forest this is, can free her. She cries 
night and day for me, ‘and I come here to 
her as often as I can. Oh, if she vould 
die rather than suffer this torture! But 
as long as she is in the control of the 
wicked witch who shut her in this tree 
life will not leave her body. And Iam 
not the only one who suffers. There is a 
child in each one of these trees, and our 
land is full of sorrow. Mothers sit by 
empty cradles and mourn fér their ba- 
bies; and ‘strong men have become so 
weak with anxiety and trouble that they 
can scarcely do their ordinary work. Oh, 
if King Volopold could only see the suf- 
fering there is in our country I know he 
would release the children, We have 
implored our kiag to write to him; but 
our sovereign is proud, and will neither 
intercede for his people nor let them 
speak for themselves. But I would not 
stop for that ; if I could see that power- 


' ful king I would plead and plead for these 


poor little ones.” 

King Volopold sprang from his horse 
and drew his sharp, shining sword. Then 
splinter after splinter followed his quick, 
strong blows on the trunk of, the tree; but 
the wound healed as soon as it was made, 
and he heard a mocking voice laugh and 
say: 

“ Enchanted trees will e’er withstand 
Destructive blows from mortal hand.” 

** Hark!” said the woman, *‘ did a raven 
croak overhead ?” 

King Volopold knew that his efforts 
werein vain. He realized that the dryad 
was right, and that nothing but the sacri- 
fice of his diamonds could set the woman’s 
child at liberty. And then began a strug- 
gle. Could he give up Madroga and all 
its lovely companions for the sake of the 
subjects of his foe? Which was better, 
five thousand diamonds, or five thousand 
happy homes? Should he return good 
for evil? Perhaps the breach of long 
standing between these two nations, could 
be healed by the intercession of those in- 
nocent children. What cruelty to aban- 
don them when he alone could save them. 
He looked up through the swinging 
boughs and sawa single star, that beamed 
down upon him with its mild light. 

** Yes,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I will do it.” 
Then turning to the woman who still sat 
before him, ‘* Listen!” he said, ‘‘I am 
King Volopold.” 

Acry of joy burst from the mother’s 
heart and she fell prostrate before him. 

**T will save your child. Tell King 
Bravard to assemble ali the parents who 
have lost children, and I will meet them 
here to-morrow night, when yonder star 
is at the zenith. By-gones shal) be by- 
gones.” And before she could utter a 
word, he rode away. 

The next night when the star had 
climbed the eastern sky and paused be- 
fore descending the western slope, King 
Bravard, in most royal apparel, sur- 
rounded by ten thousand men and women 
assembled at the entrance of the forest. 
There were lords and ladies, in rich gar- 
ments of velvet and satin, gentlefolk in 
less pretentious clothing and the simple 
peasants in their homespun garbs—all 
tired with a mutual desire brought on a 
common level by the same misfortune. 
As they waited they beheld with delight 
King Volopold and a great retinue of 
soldiers advance across the plain. The 
soldiers bore aloft huge trays filled with 
the diamonds from the king’s treasure- 
room, and the glitter of the jewels so 
dazzled the eyes of the soldiers that they 
were obliged to close their eyes and the 
courtiers hid their faces in their velvet 
robes, 





The salutations which passed between 
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the two monarchs were very brief, and 
then King Volopold led the way into the 
forest. As soon as the shadow .of the 
pines fell across the tray-loads of dia- 
monds, the gems lost their sparkle and 
grew strangely dim, and had it not been 
for the light of that solitary star over- 
head, the great throng of people would 
surely have been lost in the labyrinth 
of trees through which they passed. 
But the star shone brightly on the 
pathway before them, and the stillness 
was only broken by the tread of many 
feet and by the soft breeze which 
just stirred the tree-tops and seemed to 
sing along the ground; fer the children 
were quiet now. 

At the center of the wood stood the 
dryad. She smiled and motioned the 
king to deposit his treasures on the 
ground within a circle which she had 
drawn, One by one King Volopold laid 
down his diamonds. A flash of blue and 
yellow flame, a tiny puff of smoke, and a 
mass of crumbling ashes was all that re- 
mained of each gem; the people who 
stood in awe-struck silence were filled 
with admiration for such a king, ready to 
sacrifice for his enemies this priceless col- 
lection of jewels. At length all were 
gone save the Madroga. 

**Must I part with this one, also?” 
asked King Volopold, taking it tenderly 
in his hand. 

A sudden shrieking of the wind was 
the only answer he received, and the dia- 
mond shone with its old luster; one of 
King Bravard’s courtiers afterward said 
that the star at the zenith entirely disap- 
peared. For a moment King Volopold 
stood irresolute, and the five thousand 
mothers held their breath and trembled 
with fear lest he should refuse to relin- 
quish a treasure so highly prized. But 
after a moment the noble impulse tyri- 
umphed, and he laid the jewel within the 
circle. Itburned blue and yellow as the 
others had done, but after the puff of 
smoke there lay a little pile of gold dust. 
Instantly the wind seized this and bore it 
upward, whereupon every one of the 
thousands of its atoms blazed in the sky 
as living worlds of fire and filled the 
land with their light. 

And then a shout of joy and a burst of 
laughter rang through the forest, and out 
from the trees sprang five thousand hap- 
py children. What meetings there were! 
Fathers clasped their little ones in their 
arms once more, while bappy mothers 
rained tears of joy on the heads of those 
whom they had lost solong. And King 
Bravard dismounted from his golden sad- 
dle, and King Volopold hastened to his 
side. 

‘* Brother,” said King Bravard, * by- 
gones shall be by-gones.” 

And at length people asked for the 
dryad ; and turning to look for her, they 
beheld a beautiful young girl, with long 
golden hair and eyes like the starlight, 
clad in the shining garb of a princess. 
And King Volopold, when he beheld her, 
ran and embraced her, crying, in an ec- 
stasy of joy: 

** My daughter, my dear lost daughter!” 

When the people heard this a great 
commotion arose, so that the princess 
could scarcely be heard as she explained 
to her father the mystery by which she 
had been surrounded. 

‘*I did not go to Fields Elysian, as you 
supposed, dear Father; but the witch 
changed me into a dryad, and it was only 
through your kindness to these fathers 
and mothers that I could return to 
you.” 

So with songs and rejoicing the two 
kings, the princess and the happy chil- 
dren and parents rode out under the star- 
studded heavens toward the city, where 
feasting and music should welcome the 
returning ones. A great procession it 
was truly—-five thousand fathers, five 
thousand mothers, five thousand rollick- 
ing children, and Kiug Volopold’s sol- 
diery with their empty trays and shining 
armor. The line stretched across the plain 
to the drawbridge by the city walls. As~ 
the head of the procession reached the 
gate King Volopold commanded a bugle 
to be blown ; and at the signal a hundred 
bells pealed forth on the still night air, 





and above their chiming could be heard a 
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voice which seemed to come from the 
stars, saying : ; 
“The jewels have perished, to dust they have 
turned ; 
But for each deed of kindnessa new star hath 


burned ; 
For the forest its prison with gladness un- 


And the King shall be led by the light of the 
stars.” 


Roxsury, Mass. 


.THE WOOD DEMON. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








PART FIRST—SPELL BOUND. 





I. 


WITHIN this wood there is a sprite: 

He blows his horn both noon and night, 
He blows his horn both night and day; 
But once he blew my soul away. 

He has a lyre; he has a lute; 

He has a viol and a flute. 


There are strange blossoms in the wood, 

Their hue is as the hue of blood, 

And in what nook these blossoms grow 

There is no wight but him doth know. 

He finds and plucks them, stem by stem, 

And wreatkes his cap and horn with them; 

Then sits and pipes beneath his tree, 
Airily, O airily. 


IL. 


Of all the women of my race 

There is no fairer form or face; 

None wedded to a braver man 

Of all the women of my clan; 

Of ail the birds that sing and fly 
None bore so light a heart as I. 

One day I loitered in the glen, 

Apart from sight and sound of men: 
Afar I heard an elfin horn— 

Alas! that ever I was born! 

[ saw, as softly I drew nigh, 

What ne’er was seen by mortal eye; 

[ heard, and still at times I hear, 
What ne’er was heard by mortal ear. 
But when I saw that blood red flower 
I felt the demon’s eerie power, 

And when [ heard that luring strain 
I knew I ne’er might rest again. 


IIl. 


Sometimes, when dews of evening fall, 
The message of the fairy horn 
Upon the singing breeze is borne: 
Ll leave my good man in the hall, 
I leave my home, my children, all, 
To follow where it summons me, 
Airily, O airily. 


IV. 
When from the forest I return, 
My pulses throb, my temples burn. 
‘*O Mother dear, your eyes are wild; 
You tremble,” cries my fairest child. 
** Your face is drawn and pinched and old; 
Your head is hot, your hands are cold. 
O Father, Father, much I fear, 
It is not well with Mother dear.”’ 


My goodman groans; he does not speak; 
The piteous tears ran down his cheek. 
The children cluster round my knee 

To hear a slumber song from me. 

I rock the youngest on my breast, 

And put an arm about the rest. 

My eldest daughter stands aloof, 

And reads me with her eyes of ruth. 


[ bring them blossoms from the wood, 
But not the flower whose hue is blood; 
I sing them songs of every bird, 
Bat not a song of all [ heard 
That mocking pixy pipe to me, 

Airily, O airily. 


Vv. 


When all the place is still in sleep, 
By turns I laugh; by turns I weep: 
By turns! sing; by turns I pray; 
So wears the restless night away. 
My step is slow; my cheek is pale; 
1 feel my vital forces fail. 
Ere long I khow that I must lie 
A-tremble neath a gleaming eye; 
And as my heart-beats die away 
His wildest weird that sprite will play; 
And as I draw my feeblest breath 
His sweetest strain will mock at death; 
And when, at last, my spirit flies, 
He will not pause to close mine eyes, 
Bat he will sing my threnody, 
Airily, O airily. 





PART SECOND—THE FAIREST CHILD. 
I. 


Upon the eve of holy-day 

All weary on my bed I lay, 

(Suce never yet ia woman’s breast, 
Beat such a heart of fierce unrest!) 
When, as [ wept to give me ease, 

A summons floated down the breeze; 
It was the demon calling me, 
Airiiy, O airily. 
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It. 


My good man was away from home. 
Isaid, “ Alas! mine hour is come.”’ 

I rose, I heaved a piteous sigh, 

I said, “ Mine houris come to die.” 

I kissed my children, one by one, 

I gazed their sleeping forms upon; 

But when I kissed my fairest child, 

Her cheeks were wet, her eyes were wild; 
My little maid who might not sleep 
Because she heard her mother weep. 


IL. 

I threw the casement open wide, 

Nor. knew that she was by my side. 

The moon was very near the full, 

The scudding clouds were white as mull. 


With softest tread of naked feet, 
And little heart that beat and beat, 
Through the dark forest, piteously, 
My fairest daughter followed me. 

I did not pause to glance behind, 
For still I heard, upon the wind, 
That distant piping summon me, 
Airily, O airily. 


IV. 


At length I reached the charméd rin g 
Wherein that demon sat to sing; 

His lark-like strain was sweet to hear, 
And slowly, slowly, I drew near. 

It was a hollow, dank and dern, 

With tumbled grass and tangled fern. 
Again I smelled the blood-red flower— 
Ah, me! it was a fearful hour. 

He smiled, he beckoned with his hand; 
I had no power tositorstand, ° 

He held me with his gleaming eye; 

I had no power to speak or cry. 

{sank upon the matted grass, 

And waited for my soul to pass, 

The while he sang my threnody, 
Airily, O airily. 


v. 


I looked my last on east and west; 

My spirit struggled in my breast. 

I looked my last on south and north, 

My spirit striving to be forth; 

But, as I closed my glazing eye, 

I heard my fairest daughter cry: 

“ O Mother, Mother, do not die.” 

I heard my fairest daughter say: 

“‘O Mother, Mother, rise and pray !” 

Without the ring of charméd trees . 

My ehild, she fell upon her knees. 

Her face was white, her feet were bare; 

Her hands were clasped in fervent prayer; 

Her locks were loose upon the breeze. 

She prayed, her voice was weak with fear, 

“O Jesus, save my mother dear.”’ 

The setting moon was very bright; 

Good sooth, it was a holy sight. 

VI. 

Just as the precious name she said, 

The demon paused, and reared his head; 

A discord marréd his dreamy strain; 

He writhed as one in mortal pain; 

He threw his horn upon the path, 

And fled as one who flees from wrath. 

He left his lyre, he left his lute, 

He left his viol and his flute. 

The blossoms drooped as in a swound; 

They turned to blood-drops on the ground; 

And where I lay, beneath his tree, 

The dripping blood-drops clung to me. 
VIL. 

My daughter sobbed, her voice was low, 

“O dearest Mother, let us go.”’ 

She stooped, she raised me by the hand; 

Her presence gave me strength to stand. 

The moon had set; the way was drear; 

We shook with cold; we sobbed with fear; 

But softly, softly, all the way, 

The maiden did not cease to pray; 

And when the dreary night was past 

We knelt together, safe at last. 

The day, the holy day was born, 

It was the blessed Easter mora. 


Vii. 
And now what more remains to tell? 
My fairest daughter prayeth well; 
She prayed my spirit free from spell. 
But I was weaker than a child; 
My looks were strange; my words were 
wild; 
For many days my fever raged, 
By thoughtful tenderness assuaged, 
For woman-like and skillfully, 
My blessed maiden tended me. 
Ix. 
Sometimes, within the dusky hall, 
I deem I hear the spirit call, 
And then, my troubled soul to calm, 
I drown it with a holy psalm. 
Sometimes, upon my bed at night, 
I wake and shiver with affright, 
Or lie asleep from dusk to morn, 
And dream | hear the demon horn; 
Afar, I dream, it summons me, 
Airily, O airily. 





A LESSON IN TELEGRAPHY. 
BY GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Kar. FULLER was an operator—not in 
Wall Street, but in dotsand dashes. He 
was a bright fellow, vot because Nature 
had placed a halo of red hair about his 
face, but because there were strange 
forces, lurking under said iridescence,: 
quick and mysterious, like the electricity 
he dealt with; and, by the way,I have 
noticed that red hair as a rule takes root 
only in the very best soil. 
Thesoil in question had been cultivated, 
however, merely in an ordinary district 
school, with the aid of an extraordinary 
ferule, and Karl was very early obliged to 
leave the ferule and it’s incidental ad- 
vantages, te help along a family that was 
se rich in babies that itcould never afford 
anything else. He did not go to one of 
the telegraphic ‘‘universities,” where they 
have a full curriculum in tickology. He 
learned the theoretical in his art from the 
alphabet in Webster’s Dictionary, and 
trained himself in the practical by rapping 
off dots and dashes, with his knife, on his 
‘dinner plate, at table, at favorable mo- 
ments when the babies were all crying so 
loud that his mother could not tell him to 
stop, and so loud that it wouldn’t make 
very much difference if he did. 
He supplemented this with regular 
daily practice on the rusty old latch of 
the hen-house, where he jerked off every 
word he could think of in long and short 
sounds, until the hens were fairly wild 
with cackling hysterics, and the roosters 
lost all their best notes straining their 
voices to meet the dramatic exigencies of 
their parts—in this daily wo that befell 
their family! But the boy persisted. And 
tho from sheer nervous prostration no 
eggs were laid for two weeks, the fowls 
tinally fell into the spirit of the thing, 
and submitting to have their domicil 
made into a telegraph office and resumed 
the duties of their household, quite con- 
tented. They would have been still more 
so if they had known that the terrible 
boy outside, every time an egg was laid, 
sent off a dispatch announcing it as a part 
of the market reports, to the country at 
large. 
The next step in Karl’s career was to 
take a graduate course in a real telegraph 
office—at Simpkin’s Station—not as the 
operator, but as the operator’s cousin, It 
is unnecessary to state that he was not 
paid for holding this position; he was 
born to it, and simply took advantage of 
his natural right. His cousin was opera- 
tor, ticket-agent, freight-agent, depot- 
master, express-agent, switchman, post- 
master, and Bureau of General Informa- 
tion, With so many offices hanging 
about, Karl thought he stood some sort 
of a chance; and, taking all the aforesaid 
titles unto himself, with the prefix of 
Ccusin, and by doing all the work, he 
managed to learn a good deal. The special 
feature of the course, however, was an 
extra telegraph machine, set up in a 
corner of tbe waiting-room, connected 
with the one in the office, and called by 
courtesy ‘‘ Chicago!” and on this circuit 
the boys used to practice during the 
leisures—as generous as the prairies about 
them—in their official duties. 
But to proceed. Time, Monday morn- 
ing; place, the aforesaid; dramatis per- 
sone, Karl seated at ‘* Chicago.” Karl’s 
cousin in the office. Enter—personage, 
six feet of it; evidently tired and after a 
walk; probably from Poguc, village three 
miles east, Walks to the ticket-window: 





Is handed one. Looks at it with a quick, 
successful glance, pockets it, and seating 
himself with a stretch, unfolds a St. Paul 
paper and begins to read. 

Ticking of instruments. Listen. 

Chicago, ‘wiring Simpkin’s Station: 
‘What is that? Something new in this 
country ?” : 

Simpkin’s Station: ‘‘ Yes, it’s a minis- 
ter.” 

Chi.: ‘‘That fellow a minister? 
thin!” 

Sim. Sta.: ‘Fact. Thin minister, 
Heard him preach yesterday.” 

Chi.: “‘ Where?” 

Sim. Sta.: ‘‘ Poguc. Preached in de- 


Too 


‘Northern Pacific Time Table, please.” | 
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know. Three freight trains came along 

during the service, one just in time to 

join in the doxology. No. 11 hustled by 

during the sermon, and No. 17 came along 

for the benediction and sounded like a 

long ‘Amen’ for about two minutes after; 

but he’s got a fine voice, and didn’t pay 

any more attention to it than he did to 

the snoring of old Larkin on the front 

seat. Splendid voice! It started way 

down in his boots, you know; and by the 

time it got up to his mouth it had worked 

upsome pretty tall momentum, and came 

out like the whistle of No. 51.” 

Chi.: ‘‘I wonder how much his legs 

would bring a yard if they could be put 

on the market.” 

Sim. Sta.: “‘They are Boston legs. | 

suppose it would be something extra for 

the make.” 

Chi.: ‘‘ How did he happen to go to 

Poguc ?” 

Sim, Sta.: ‘‘Sent there by some Home 

Mission—something or other, to start a 
church, He had a map of the ‘city’ — 

real-estate dealer’s map, you know, pub- 
lic buildings and all; and he expected to 
see something besides seven or eight hay- 
mows and a publicpump. Never see a 
man so surprised in your life. He’s got 
grit, tho. Most young fellows would 

have backed out of the place by electric- 
ity; but he rode around on Jack Miller’s 
convalescing mule and asked people to 
come and hear him preach, and witha 
few boards and beer-kegs he fixed up the 
pews; and, taking the old rain-barrel 
from the east end of the platform, you 
know, for a‘pulpit, he preached as if he 
had come two thousand miles to preach 
that sermon on purpose; and it was worth 
about two thousand miles. It was pretty 
tall preaching, I tell you.” 

Chi.: ‘‘ Yes, he looks as if it would 
come natural to bim. He must have 
looked like a windmill gesturing with 
those arms!” 

Sim, Sta.: ‘‘ Yes; but there are wind- 
mills that do something; they are often 
used for pumps. He’s one of that kind, 
and there’s nothing dry about him. You 
may take him for a joke, but he’s in dead 
earnest, and no laughing matter.” 

But the red hair at Chicago had been 
fairly gleaming with the wit smoldering 
under it; and as Karl bent his head over 
his instrument (Simpkin’s Station used to 
say that there was always a fire at Chi- 
cago) he was too delighted with himself 
to resist the temptation of making fun of 
a man who was looking him innocently 
in the face; for the St, Paul newspaper 
had been laid aside, and the stranger was 
watching Chicago as if he had never seen 
the place before. Chicago was tickled, 
and continued to chuckle by electricity 
to Simpkin’s Station as follows: 

Chi.: “Is he going to stay in this 
country ?”’ 

Sim. Sta.: ‘‘ Don’t know. Guess not.” 

Chi.: “‘I should think he would have 
difficulty in keeping his feet warm out 
here winters.” 

Sim. Sta.: “Why?” 

Chi.: “So far from the rest of him. 
Circulation, you know.” 

At this point the stranger slowly arose 
from his seat, and, starting on a little 
saunter around the waiting-room, took 
the “ Belt Line ” for Chicago. 

Chi.: ‘‘ First time I ever saw a telegraph 
pole walking along the line toward the 
main office to meet the telegrams. De- 
clare! Hope he won’t fall on me!” 

Sim. Sta.: “He probably would if he 
knew what your telegrams were about.” 

The stranger had made his arrival and 
spoke pleasantly. ‘‘ Doing a little prac- 
ticing, are you ?” 

Chicago: To stranger, ‘* Yes.” 

To Simp. Sta: ‘The stick wants 
to talk. Must have been wrong about 
his being a telegraph pole, He’s a bean 
pole seeing he’s from Boston and leaves 
off his r’s.” 

Stranger: “Have you found it hard to 
learn telegraphy ?” 

‘* Not very,” said Karl, very politely; 
‘and it is quite interesting. Here is the 
alphabet in this little book, here.” 

Then they fell into an easy conversation, 
in the course of which the stranger sat 
down at the instrument and practiced the 
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from Chicago, until Karl was quite de- 
lighted with his pupil. His cousin came 
over, and after some time it was finally 
proposed that the clerical pupil send a 
real message; and he started to doso, ask- 
ing Karl to take it; and this is the mes- 
sage that Karl received. 

‘You are an excellent teacher. If I 
keep on at this rate, and don’t succeed in 
getting my messages through from the 
other world I may change my profession 
and send a few in this one,” and then 
sending less slowly, Dispatch, No. 2. 
** According to my experience legs quoted 
at par in Boston are worth twice as much 
ayard in Minnesota, owing to the long 
distances,” and very rapidly, ‘‘ I may be 
a telegraph pole but I am one of the kind 
that understands the messages. It is well 
for you, young man, that when I left the 
telegraph office I entered the ministry, or 
you might have learned a little too defi- 
nitely about the circulation in my feet, 
and in a way that would have made de- 
sirable considerable circulation in your 
own; and the next time you want to be 
funny, be sure that another man doesn’t 
have all the fun, and leave you the only 
lark of being ashamed of yourself.” 

How are the mighty fallen! Poor Karl! 
Betrayed by his ownticks! He did not 
dare look up, and his face was so red that 
no one would have been able to tell 
where his hair left off and his forehead 
commenced, 

With a quick movement he turned 
away, and with his eyes clinging to the 
floor, as if it was a Jife preserver, walked 
rapidly across the room, and sat down at 
the instrument in Simpkin’s Station, and 
opening the key called for Chicago; and 
sent the following message to the rev- 
erend operator at that point: 

** My dear Sir: lL called you a bean pole; 
but it’s a bean pole that knows beans. I 
wish I did. Very humbly yours, 

KARL FULLER.” 

But thanks to his cousin and that part 
of Northern Minnesota, Karl never heard 
the last of those legs. There were yards 
and yards of them, and they pursued bim 
everywhere, and he has never been able 
to use his own fast enough to get away 
from them. He would have bought them 
up at 500 per cent. on the Boston price, if 
they had been on the market, but nothing 
could put them there, and no one would 

start the “‘ circulation.” He does not ap- 
prove of making fun of people by elec- 
tricity now. It gave him a shock once. 
He has never recovered, and leaves people 
to make fools of themselves—says they 
will do it fast enough, and that he does 
not care to hasten matters by putting the 
hand of another fool in. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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1. Syncopate middle, and leave fog. 

2. Syncopate a running knot, and leave 
part of the face. 

3. Syncopate a Hebrew measure, and leave 
one who hoes. 

4, Syncopate a knot of yarn, and leave 
covering of the flesh. 

5. Syncopate rosin, and leave to curb, 

6. Syncopate relating to life, and leave a 
‘mall bottle. 

*. Syncopate to color, and leave a motion 
ot the heart, 

8. Syncopate denomination, and leave 
lives, 

9. Syncopate the smallest weight, and 
leave a kind of laugh. 

10. Syncopate part of a flower, and leave 
a loud sound. 

11. Syncopate sufferings,and leave kitchen 
utensils. 

12. Syncopate a temporary house, and 
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13. Syncopate a white cloth, und leave a 
claim to property. 

The middle word is a great virtue and 
happiness. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 29th. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
Charitable. 


ODD PUZZLE, 


UP & 


15, 16 
ON WARDS 
R 
1. D 
12 8 

3, 1, 2, 4, dins. 

8, 6,5, 7, spud. 
11, 10, 9, 12, dots. 
15, 18, 14, 16, dons. 

1, 2, 9, 10, into. 

5, 6, 13, 14, upon. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Insigrificative. 
RHYMED WORD SQUARE. 


a 
r 
o 
m 
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RICH TABLE CHINA 


and Solid Silver. 


New and Charming Effects of 
Form and Ornamentation. 


Fine French China Dinner Sets, prettily 
painted and gilded, for $28. 


OVINGTON BROS., 


330 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn House, 
New York. Fulton & Clark Sts. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


Ave., Cleve- 
land, and 251 
Race St.,Cin- 
icinnati, O. 























PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 
THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 


wiry 





The Latest Improvement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY vous PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 


Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 

PRICE, complete, only $20:00: 
E.& H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


= Make the most Reliable 
.~ TRUNKS, VALISUS. 
vay 14 Cortlandt St., 

West of Broadway. 








" 123 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 
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What’s the News ? 


The news is, that somebody writes 
us that we shouldn't call it a pho- 
tographic trading post, but a pho- 
tographic exchange. Oho! Well, 
all right, “exchange ” it is, if any- 
body likes it better. We like 
“trading post.” It seems to sug- 
gest ‘out of doors,’ and that’s the 
place for photographic fun, At 
any rate it’s the place to come for 
photo goods of all sorts. Scovill 
& Adams Co., 423 Broome Street. 
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WINDOW SHADRS 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


& HEA S$ CURED by 

CUSHIONS m- 

i where FAIL. Ills. book & 

Add 863 Broadway, New York 
















(801) 33 
FRANK B. BARKLEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





UPWARDS * 


YEARS 


‘We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW we are selling anak to the 


consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and lers’ profits. 
Write for lilustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. 


co. 
271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


TOURISTS ARTICLES. 


TRAVELING BATH-TRONK, 
PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES. 
CHILD’S FOLDING-BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKS, 
PORTABLE COFFEE-MAKERS, 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELLING LAMPS, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 


1338 AND 140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 
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BOVININ 


producer now in use. 


= 


BUSH'S FLUID"FOOD: 





! 


the perfect nutrient, is easy of diges- 


tion, rapid in assimilation, quick to re- 


store and strengthen the weak, the convalescent, or the over-worked. 
BOVININE largely increases the number of red blodd corpuscles—often 
8 per cent. a week—expands the muscular activity, nourishes the vital or- 
gans, and, in the estimation of the medical profession, is the greatest flesh 


Contains no medication whatever. 





THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 








N. B. Light ining — Sox Scogmor and Euro- 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


AND 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed 


WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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farm and Carden. 


(The agricultural Editor will be dad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this depart ment more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.} 


PRACTICAL FARM MATTERS. 


*~BY AGRICOLA, 














THE CODLING MOTH. 


Tuis is one of those insects about which 
much has been written and about which 
much more will need to be written before 
orchardists will awaken to the necessity. of 
taking adequate means to prevent its in- 
juries to@he apple crop. The codling moth 
is nota native of this country but it is be- 
coming “ naturalized ’’ and Americanized 
very rapidly. Its importation is easy on 
account of its wintering in the pupa state 
and, too, the insect finds a hiding-place in 
the crevices of the bexes and barrels in 
which fruit is shipped from one country to 
another. The entomological name of this 
insect is the rather euphonious one of Car- 
pocapsa pomonella, butin most of the old- 
er European works it is known as Tortrix 
pomonana, 

The habits of this insect are well knownio 
a general way to nearly every one; for every 
one who has ever eaten an apple has more 
than once had occasion to wish that the 
larva of the codling moth would take upits 
residence in some other less desirable fruit. 
The larva is whitish becoming flesh-colored 
as it approaches full growth. Its round of 
life is given thus by the books: Soon after 
the blossoms have fallen and the fruit has 
begun to set, the moths issue from the 
cocoon in which they have wintered and 
which are usually situated iu cracks in the 
bark of the trunk of the tree, when they 
pair and lay their eggs at the apex of the 
forming fruit. When the young larve’ 
hatch they at once eat into the core of the 
apple where they grow and cast their skin 
four times. They eat cavitiesin andaround 
the core of the fruit and the refuse is 
thrown out of the hole by which the larva 
at first entered. It requires about four 
weeks for the larva to reach full growth 
and then it is that the infested apples begin 
to fall to the ground. The insect then 
emerges and looks about for a place to spin 
its cocoon, and go through the process of 
transformation. 

in this country there are two and some- 
times three broods in ageason. The larve 
of the second generation are usually founa 
in the later varieties of apples, and the 
cocoon of this brood is thicker because in 
it they are to pass the winter. (The insect 
is three brooded, it is said, only io the 
South.) A somewhat peculiar circumstance 
is that the instinct of the moth leads it to 
avoid apples in which eggs have already 
been deposited, and it is a rare thing to find 
an apple containing more thanone of the 
larve. A careful examination made by an 
entomologist of 3,000infested apples showed 
but twenty-four whieh had two larve each, 
and in but two of these were two larve 
found in the same cavity. 

How to circumvent the ravages of this 
insect bas puzzled the minds of many in- 
vestigators. The destruction of the infested 
fruit when it falls from the tree is one way, 
Thus sheep and swine may be pastured in 
the orcbard, and they will eat up much of 
the infested fruit. Some have practiced 
jarring the trees to dislodge the wormy 
apples with good effect, but it is a laborious 
method. The killing of the moth meets 
with much difficulty; and in the opinion of 
those who have tried the various means 
suggested, it cannot be accomplished with 
very satisfactory results. The old method 
of tying cloths around the tree is improved 
in theuse of the Trimble hay band. Trim- 
ble got the idea, it is said, from finding “an 
old boot-leg in the crotch of a neighbor’s 
tree, in the folds of which he found sixteen 
cocoons of the codling moth.” From this 
he devised the system of winding around 
the tree in three coils, a little way above 
ground, a rope of hay. On this, Professor 
Riley remarks that the band should be put 
on the latter part of Muy, and be kept on 
until the apples are all off the tree; it 
should be pushed up and down, and the 
worms under it crushed every week. The 
tree-trunk should-be kept free from rough 

bark, so as to give the worms no place of 
shelter; and the ground, also, should be 
kept clear of rubbish in the vicinity of the 
tree. 

The discovery, several years ago, that 
spraying the trees with arsenical mixtures 
resulted in the saving of a large percentage 
of the fruit from the ravages of the cod- 
ling moth, was hailed with delight. The 
subject has been much discussed; but the 

Fesults show that by spraying the trees the 
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latter part of May or early June with a 
mixture of one pound of Paris-green to 100 
gallons of water, the saving in fruit may 
amouut to sixty or seventy per cent. The 
fact that by so doing fruit-growers cap, so 
to speak, kill two birds with one stone, 
makes it all the more important to practice 
this system of killing the codling insect; 
for the same application will alsodeal death 
and destruction to the canker worm—that 
other pest of the apple tree. The success- 
ful orchardist can no longer do without the 
proper instruments for spraying. 


SOME HANDY FARM DEVICES. 


A WATER-BARREL.—It is often desirable 
to roll barrels of water for irrigation pur- 
poses to different parts of the garden or 
field, or for various other purposes. Take an 
ordinary kerosene-oil barrel with two solid 
heads, and on each head at its center nail 
a block into which a small bolt to act as 
an axis or axle is fixed. To this attach a 
chain, and to the chain a horse may be 
hitched and the barrel be thus hauled 
anywhere. The barrel should be filled from 
the end, ’ 

A BARREL BAaRRow.—A barrel barrow is a 
very handy thing about thé farm. Makean 
ordinary barrow frame out of suitable stuff, 
and in the platform cut a circular hole to 
admit the barrel or rather the lower quarter 
of it, when set in an upright position. 
Cleats should be fastened above and below 
the platform upon the barrel, to prevent 
its moving. Remove the upper head and 
you have a very convenient barrow for 
carrying slops, swill or water. 

AN APPLE-TREE Prop.—Props put under 
apple trees when the limbs are laden with 
fruit are always more or less in the way. 
A better plan is to set a stout post or pole 
parallel with the body of the tree and lash 
it to it; it should extend above the tree 
top. From the top of the pole wire guys 
are run down to the limbs, these guys be- 
ing attached to the upper end of the poje 
by loops thrown over a large spike driven 
into the end of the pole. Old fence wire 
or telegraph wire may be used. To pre- 
vent the wire from injuring the bark of 
the limbs a piece of woolen cloth can be 
tied around the limb and the wire passed 
about this. This style of support will be 
found a great improvement over the old 
method of setting props under the limbs. 

A TOOL sLED.—Often it is necessary to con- 
vey the farm tools from field to field and 
about the premises, and a tool-sled is the 
thing to doit. Take a couple of pieces of 
suitable timber and bevel off the under side 
ofeach eud to makethe runners; and across 
the top of these, nail pieces of plank, say 
three or four feet long, to form the platform. 
Spike pieces of joist around the platform, 
attach a clevis to one end of the sled to 
which you may hook the whiffle-trees, and 
the thing isdone. Itis very bandy. 

FARM NOTES AND NOTIONS. 
* The exports of live cattle from this coun- 
tryin one week in May were 9,630—the larg- 
est ever known, it is said. 

The late rains in Eastern New York have 
helped the grass crop greatly, and it now 
promises well. 

It looks as if sheep-washing would have 
to go, and it can go none too quickly. Itis 
by no means as popular as formerly. 

Avoid planting the corn for ensilage too 
thickly. Have the rows as fa: apart as for 
field corn, aud the hills twice as thick in the 
rows. Don’t sow it broadcast for the best 
results. 

Farmers! much of the “‘agricultural de- 
pression ” talk is talk only. Of course, the 
“times” are “hard” enough; but much 
talk on this topic makes the evil seem worse 
than it is. 

Make up your mind that it pays in hard 
cash to produce and sell the best only, in 
the dairy, in fruit orin grain. There is al- 
Ways a goed market for first-class products 
of any kind, and the market for third-rate 
staff will always be poor. 

The great secret of the wearing power of 
some machinery over other secrets is in 
keeping it well oiled with good oil. It isa 
wonder that mowers, reapers, etc., last as 
long as they do in the hands of some men. 
We know of a farmer who did good work 
with a mower that he ran every year for 
nearly twenty-five years; but he took care 
of it, oiled it well, and did not leave it out- 
of-doors all winter. Some do; for we have 
recently seen such machines. 

If there is a wet, marshy piece of soil on 
the farm it should be drained at once. The 
work may be done to advantage at odd 
times through the summer and fal]. Or it 
will pay well on the investment to hire the 
ditching done. Waste places must be made 
productive as one means of making the 
farm pay. 

Why not give attention to the raising of 


difference in them. We know a farmer who 
had twenty-three lambs from twelve ewes 
this spring, and all but two or three are 
now living, and are as thrifty as when there 
is but one lamb toaewe. There is money 
in the’ buainess at this rate. 

The Department of Agriculture is issuing 
some valuable documents for the farmer 
from time to time. The Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations do also. Farmers should 
apply to them for copies. There is much 
that is scientific in them, yet much that 
may be of practical use. 





APPLE ORCHARDING. 





BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 


THE apple undoubtedly stands at the 
head of the list of fruits; for there is no 
fruit which enters more largely into gener- 
al consumption and over a more extended 
period than does this fruit, whichis not a 
mere luxury, but almost as necessary to the 
health and well-being of our people as is 
meat and bread. Its history dates back to 
the Romans, who cultivated it extensively, 
and from whom it found its way to Britain. 

The long life of the apple tree makes it 
especially desirable, for when an orchard of 
good varieties is once established it is good 
for fifty years, with proper care and the 
average profits, say from the tenth year 
after planting, will compare favorable with 
any other fruit crop that can possibly be 
grown. It will grow in almost any soil, 
provided it is not too light, and even in 
light soil if it has a good subsoil, tho it does 
best in a clayey loam or « soil inclined to 
be what is termed heavy. In regard to 
climate the best apples are those produced 
in localities of a latitude similar to New 
York State, as far as keeping and table 
qualities are concerned, tho Pennsylvania 
is noted for her fine fruit of this kind. 
South of this State, while in point of table 
quality and productiveness the fruit is 
generally very good, it is seldom we find 
good winter sorts. 


SELECTION OF TREES AND PLANTING, 


The trees most desirable are those two 
years old, of vigorous growth, but not 
forced, and such as is known to the trade as 
“stocky”? ones. The bark should be 
smooth and bright and entirely free from 
roughness or dinginess, both of which de- 
note either impaired vitality or disease. 

The preparation of the soil is the same as 
would be for planting an ordinary field of 
corn. When this is completed the field is 
checked off with a two-horse plow, thirty- 
five feet apart each way, and holes, large 
enough to contain the roots without cramp- 
ing, are dug. These are usually about 
fourteen inches deep, and before the tree is 
set in to be planted enough of the top soil is 
put in the bottom of the hole to keep the 
tree about an inch orso only below the 
depth at which it grew in the nursery row. 
After all the bruised and broken roots and 
branches have been smoothly cut off with a 
sharp knife, puddle the roots in thick mud 
and plant them at once before it has had 
time to dry, so the fine earth will at once 
adhere tothe roots. Put in about enough 
earth to cover the roots, settle the tree well, 
then throw in a few inches more of the soil, 
pressing this down firmly with the feet, 
after which add more soil, pressing this 
down again, and then mound up the earth 
around the tree to allow for settling. One 
man can prepare and distribute trees for 
two planters, it taking two to properly set 
out trees and do the work quickly. 

Before setting them ont, or immediately 
after, the young trees should be well headed 
in, so as to induce a low, full head, a form 
of growth which should constantly be main- 
tained throughout, as it is every way desir- 
able. Early spring—just as early as it is 
possible to properly prepare the soil—we 
have found to be the best time for planting, 
it being desirable to give the young trees 
the benefit of as long a season as possible 
the first year in the orchard. 


CARE AND CULTIVATION, 


The wide distance apart which apple trees 
are planted permit the growing of any and 
all kinds of crops—except crops of wheat, 
rye and oats, which should never be per- 
mitted in any young orchard—between the 
trees, common field corn being generally 
grown the first year or two, followed by dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetable crops. As all of 
these crops require, and should have liberal 
manuring, the young apple trees are en- 
abled to secure sufficient manurial matter 
in that way to encourage a vigorous but 
healthy growth. Never force the growth 
of fruit trees, as it is always at the expense 
of healthfy!ness and long life: 

When the trees have been planted several 
years, the field can beseeded to a crop of 
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harvested, the sod is turned under fora erop 
of corn, when the piece can again be put 
into clover and other grasses: but let the 
orchard remain more than three years in 
sod, or your trees will not de nearly as well. 
This has been our method, and we have no 
cause to wi h to change it. 
The pruning and training is merely an 
effort to keep the dead and interfering 
branches cut out,the suckers and side-shoots 
kept off, and the tree made to conform to 
its general habits of growth, at the same 
time keeping in mind the fact that a low, 
full head is what is most desirable. This 
is about the substance of what might be 
told, in a pleasant way, in perhaps a dozen 
long chapters, but entirely unnecessary 
here. 

VARIETIES. 
The full list of varieties is a very long 
one, and even a complete one of all 
the good and desirable sorts would 
astonish many of our veteran apple- 
growers. It is our intention, however, 
merely to mention a few of both the old 
and tried and some of the newer and de. 
serving sorts. 
SUMMER VARIETIES. 


The Red Astrachan is a well-known sort 
nearly crimson in color with a fine blush. 
It is of fine quality and large size. The 
Early Harvest is of medium size, a gvuod 
table and cooking variety; ripens early and 
extends well through the season. ‘The 
Early Strawberry, sometimes called the Red 
Strawberry on account of its deep red color; 
is small, of very fine flavor and a general 
favorite. 

The Golden Sweeting, a large yellow sort; 
the Primate, of pale yellow or straw color, 
Wine Saps, splashed yellow and red in 
color, and the Sweet Bough, greenish yel- 
low in color and of large size, are all good 
sorts; as are the three Russian sorts, Travs- 
parent, Yellow Transparent (thisis a new 
sort), and the Tetofsky, all three of which 
are especially adapted to localities wheie 
severe winters prevail. 

AUTUMN VARIETIES. 


Gravenstein is a fine greenish-yellow 
fruit of pleasant aromatic flavor. It is a 
most excellent cropper of very large fruit. 
The Duchess of Oldenburg is one of the very 
best for all purposes, It is large in size, red 
and yellow in color, and very productive. 
The Alexander, of large size and deep red; 
Autumn Strawberry, an early cropper, and 
very choice; Fall Pippin, which is so weil 
known as scarcely to need comment; Mur_ 
son’s sweet, yellow with a red cheek; Maii- 
en’s Blush, a very fine sort, but one which 
has, for the last few years, rotted badly on 
the trees; and the Red Beitigheimer, a large 
aod rare German variety, are all worthy 
of general eultivation. 

WINTER. VARIETIES.—Among the win- 
ter varieties the well-known Baldwin and 
Greening (Rhode Island) hold first place in 
importance, with the King as a good second. 
The Yellow Bellflower is a much-esteemed 
sort, as is the Ben Davis, which is a great 
favorite in many sections. The Falla- 
water is one of the old but popular kinds, 
as also is the American Golden Russet and 
the Roxbury Russet. The Wine Sap is in 
many apple-growing districts considered 
one of the best. The Wagener, Newton 
Pippin, Northera Spy, Rambo and Seek no- 
Furtber are all tried and true. The Twenty 
Ounce is an excellent and high-priced mar- 
ket sort. Smith’s Cider is extensively 
grown, but it ranks only about third rate 
as atable sort. Tallman’s Sweeting is 4 
profitable market sort. The Townsend, a 
sort now seldom found in the nursery cata- 
logs, is of a spiendid, spicy flavor, one of 
the best eating apples grown. It is a 
splendid tree but a shy bearer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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FARMERS AND THE CENSUS. 


THE census year began June Ist, 1889, and 
ends May 3ist, 1890. Each State has from 
one to eleven supervisors’ districts. There 
are 175 supervisors in all. There are 42,000 
enumerators, who in all parts of the coun- 
try will being their work Monday morn- 
ing, June 2d, 1890. Every farm will be vis- 
ited before June 30th, and the following 
questions will be asked, keeping in mind 
that the figures you are to give nearly all 
pertain to the crops of 1889, and not to the 
growing crops of 1890: 

(1) Your name as occupant of the farm. 
(2) Are you owner, renter for money, or for 
share of the crops of the farm? (3) Are you 
white or black? (4) Number of acres of 
land, improved and unimproved. (5) Acres 
irrigated. (6) Number of artesian wells 
flowing. (7) Value of farm, buildings, im- 
plements, machinery, and live stock. (8) 
Fences: Cost of building and repairing. 
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(9) Coat of fertilizers, (10) Labor; Amounts 
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paid for labor, including board; weeks of 
hired labor, white or black. (11) Products; 
Estimated value of all farm productions 
sold,.¢ sumed, or on hand for 1889. (12) 
Forestry: Amount of wood cut, and value 
of all forest products sold. (13) Grass- 
lands; Acres of each kind of grassland 
cut for bay or pastured; tons of hay and 
straw sold; clover and grass-seed produced 
and sold; silos and their capacity. (14) 
Sugar: Cane, sorghum, maple and beet; 
sugar and molasses; acres, product and 
value of each. (15) Castor Beans: Acres. 
(16) Cereals: Barley, buckwheat, Indian 
corn, Oats, rye, wheat; acres, crop, amount 
of each sold and cousumed, and value. (17) 
Rice: Acres, crop and value. (18) Tobacco: 
Acres, crop, amount sold and value. (19) 
Peas and Beans: Bushels, and value of 
crop sold. (20) Peanuts: Acres, bushels 
and value. (21) Hops: Acres, pounds and 
value. (22) Fibers; Cotton, flax and bemp: 
acres, crép and value. (23) Broom Corn: 
Acres, pounds and value, (24) Live Stock: 
Horses, mules and asses; number on hand 
Jupe Ist, 1899; number foaled in 1889; num- 
ber sold in 1889; number died in 1889. (25) 
Sheep: Number on hand June Ist, 1890, of 
‘fine wool,” “long wool,” and “all other’; 
number of lambs dropped in 1889; “ spriug 
lambs” sold in 1889; sold in 1889 other than 
“spring lambs’; slaughtered for use on 
farm in 1889; killed by dogs in 1889; died 
from other causes in 1889. (26) Wovul: Shorn 
spring of 1890 and fall of 1889. (27) Goats: 
Number of Angora and common. (28) Dogs: 
On farm Jane Ist, 1890. (29) Neat Cat- 
tle: Working oxen, milch cows and 
other cattle on hand June ist, 1890; 
number of pure bred, grade and com- 
mon; calves dropped in 1889; cattle 
sold in 1889, slaughtered for use on the 
farm, and died in 1889. (30) Dairy: Milk— 
total gallons produced on farm; sold for use 
in families; sent to creamery or factory; 
used on farm, including for butter or cheese; 
used on farm in raising cream for sale, in- 
cluding for creamery or factory. Butter— 
pounds made on farm and sold in 1889. 
Cream—quarts sent to creamery or factory; 
sold other than to creamery or factory. 
Cheese—pounds made on farm and sold in 
1889. (31) Swine: Number on hand June 
ist, 1890; sold in 1889; consumed on farm 
and died in 1889. (32) Poultry: Number 
each of chickens, turkeys, geese and ducks 
on hand June ist, 1889; value of all poultry 
products sold; eggs produced, sold, and 
valuein 1889. (33) Bees: Number of stands, 
pounds of honey and wax produced, and 
value. (34) Onions: Field crop—number of 
acres, bushels produced and sold, and value. 
(35) Potatoes: Sweet and Irish, bushels pro- 
duced and sold. (36) Market Gardens and 
Small Fruits: Number of acres in vegeta- 
bles, blackberries, cranberries, raspberries, 
strawberries, and other small! fruits. and 
total value of products in 1889. (87) Vege- 
tables and Fruits for Canning: Number 
of acres, and products, in bushels, of peas 
and beans, green corn, tomatoes, other 
vegetables and fruits. (38) Orchards: Ap- 
ples, apricots, cherries, peaches, pears, 
plums and prunes and other orchard 
fruits; in each the number of acres, crop in 
1889, number of bearing trees, number of 
young trees not bearing, and value of all 
orchard products sold. (39) Vineyards: 
Number of acres in vines bearing and in 
young vines not bearing; products of grapes 
and raisins, and value in 1889. 

Besides these questions on the regular 
Agricultural Schedule No. 2, Superintend- 
ent Robert P. Porter has ordered several 
special investigations in the intersets of 
agriculture, among which are Viticulture, 
Nurseries, Florists, Seed and Truck Farms, 
Semi-tropic Fruits, Oranges, etc., Live Stock 
on the great ranges and in cities and vil- 
lages; also the names and number of all the 


various farmers’ organizations, such as Ag- 
xrticultural and Horticultural Societies, 
Poultry and Bee Associations, Farmers’ 
Clubs, Grangers’ Alliances, Wheels, Unions, 
Leagues, etc. 

In no part of the census work have the 
lines heen extended more than in the direc- 
tion of agriculture; and if farmers will now 
cheerfully co-operate with enumerators and 
other officials in promptly furnishing the 
correct figures more comprehensive returns 
regarding our greatest industry wiil be ob- 
tained than ever before.— Census Office. 





THE CURCULIO. 
BY MARGARET DALE. 


It is admitted by all that the greatest 
enemy of the plum is thecurculio, and mapy 
methods are devised to stop its ravages; 
but after all there is no better remedy than 
& good chicken yard, having the ground 
perfectly bare. For gardeners having trees 
already in bearing, this plan may not be 
available unless the trees happen to be near 
together, The expense of wire vetting is 
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benefit accruing to the gardener; where a 
few trees can be inclosed in this manner 
there need be no further fearofthe curculio 
as the chickens will look afterthem. Some 
of my neighbors are planting young 
plum trees in.their chicken yards, and 
this is what I wished specially to rec- 
ommend, for by .so doing we shall 
insure fruit for future years. Even an 
ordinary sized yard will accommodate a 
number of trees, quite enough to supply all 
of this delicious fruit needed for home use; 
in fact, three or four well grown trees 
would afford a generous quantity for one 
family. 

Among all our fruits we find more un- 
productive useless ones of this class than of 
any other. Thére are few farms or gardens 
where they may not be found; yet how few 
of them ever bear, and this is mainly owing 
to careless management. As a rale we see 
mapy of tbose now cultivated growing in 
the sod, which affords an excellent hiding- 
place for grubs and insects, whcn properly 
they should be kept clear of grass, particu- 
larly in the springtime; then the ground 
should be plowed up thus giving birds and 
chickens a chance to destroy alllarva. A 
few plum trees well cared for will be far 
more profitable than a plum orchard seeded 
down in grass, as we have known them to 
be, however useful the timothy or clover 
may prove, forthe domestic animals. 





SPINACH. 


THERE is only one way known of cooking 
spinach in this couatry. That is boiling it 
in an abundance of water. The French have 
a pumber of ways. Theyservespinach ina 
delightful cream soup, and @ la créme asa 
vegetable, a manner of serving entirely un- 
known tous. Asarule, greens of all kinds 
are cooked too much iv this country. Ten- 
der. young spinach will cook in ten min- 
ules if it is plunged into boiling water; 
twenty minutes is long enough to cook old- 
er, tougher greens. The addition of one 
quart of tender, young dandelion leaves to 
a peck of spinach leaves gives a pleasant 
and wholesome bitter flavor to the dish, 
Only the young heart leaves of the dande- 
lion shoald be selected for this purpose. 
After cooking and draining spinach leaves 
the French cook pours cold water over them 
to freshen them and brighten their color. 
After this they are again drained and heat- 
ed up, with a little butter and half a cup of 
cream or rich milk, are well seasoned, and 
are then spinach @ la créme. They may be 
eaten simply with butter, or if heated in 
stock instead of cream, in the American 
way with vinegar. A wreath of slices of 
hard-boiled eggs served around a mold of 
spinach adds to its appearance, and is an 
addition to the flavor of the dish. 








MOSS-COVERED PASTURES. 


THERE is more than the usual amount of 
moss in old pastures this year, an indica- 
tion, first, that the season has been unusu- 
ally wet; and, secondly, that the soil needs 
draining. Moss grows where notbing else 
will. Theland may have an abundance of 
latent fertility, but only such rudimentary 
plants as the mosses can use it. If the moss 
has not appeared in previous years, plowing 
and re-seeding with clover and timothy 
will cure the evil. So long as the clover 
lasts the moss will usually not appear, as 
the clover roots will themse] ves afford suffi- 
cient drainage. After the clover dies out 
moss quickly comes in, as the grasses 
which succeed it do not extend their roots 
downward, and have less power to remove 
superfluous water.—American Cultivator. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc,, also Chimes 
and F sais, For more half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


FERINITE ¢@ Ean be rite upolied. by ‘an FINISH. 


duce a beautiful finish ; more o attranel ve ethan Wood pro: 


ves, eee economical. Send for 
ps ood finished with Ferinite, SkELEY 
BRC “4 ‘@ Burling Slip, N. Y., 117 High Street, ton. 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 


Your TOIweT 


incomplete without 
a bottle 
AYER’S 






the 

it unequaled. For 

ring the nat to me 8 color, and 
for a dressin t cannot 
Mrs. Geo. LaFever, Eaton Rapide Mich. 

“T was idly becoming gra 

but after using two or Lices ye € bottles ot of ot ayers 8 
Hair Vigor my hair grew th 
and the original color was redtired t have oo 
hesitation in recommending this dressing.” 
— Melvin Aldrich, Canaan Centre, N. H 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


wink BEST IN THE eree ero 
for use, in self-openin 
1590 mint ts Exquisite Colors, ae ike Porcelain. 


11 PRIZE MEDALS” tn Invented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A., 


Original Inventor of jmoona Paint, 

For Renovating and Decorating anyth and every- 
ing— Furniture, Loe Ware. Wicker Work, Fans, 
ater Cans, etc., etc. 2 and 40 cents; by mail. 25 and 

‘ Ryans the gallon to Decorators. send for tint 

Ss” BATH ENAMEL, cents 
d $1: postage, ya. extra. 
“THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


10 East 15th Stes New York. 


ARMERS 


Buy th Standard Portiliners 
always Clintie. “3: used always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
of Speness, for land, cattle or ghiqmens, @ spe- 
cial for our valuable Serseaware) 
Han “Rook and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed sands of housek: rs. 
Your Grocer onght to haveit onsale. Ask for it. 
D. a i LTBERGER, EFop. 
orth Second 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE FREE ASTHMA CURE CURE 


African “Atrican Explorers on_ the Congo river yoy dis- 
covered a Tru pecific and Positive Cure for 
sthma in the Wonderful KOLA Plant. Imune- 
and a re Guarantecd. 














Office for Exportand Wholesale 


't Never 
rade, 1164 Broadway, New York. For Book and 
i Case of The KO a nd 


et Re Ry 
LIEBIG 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dishes 
C Jel(Game, Fish, etc ) As- 
ompany Siic or Meat. Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in all 
climates for any 
Extract 
OF BEEF. 





For improved and 
economic cookery. 


length of time, and 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock. 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50. 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 


H. S. Miller & Co.'s 











These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


A-CORN SALVE xo°rcisox, 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY Time. 
“After using it my feot are in s better condition than 
they have been for s 


ay onvoaisre' an senois Gente TO THE 
CUBMIGAL 00m Philedeiphia, Per 
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Rising: 


STOVE POLISH 








If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother's 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
RATA. It is made wholly from 
milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food 
make the broad claim that theirs is 
the Jest, but few, if any, tell how it is 
made or of what it is composed for the 
facts told to any intelligent person 
would condemn most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1-2 per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for /nfants from six months 
upwards, and for /uvalids, Aged People 
and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 
us for a pamphlet of 64 pages entitled 
Our Baby's First and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnrickh’s Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 


Read the above pamphlet and then 
ask your Physician which Foods are 
the nearest approach to mother’s milk. 

REED & CARNRICK. New York. 


BARRYS <8: 
? y/ Ticopherous 
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Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 

tions, direases of the skin, — and muscles, 

quickly healing cuts, burns, ruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—Al) Draggists. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


ses the ha 
Infallible for curing erup- 











One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0u ~ 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. ‘ 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Clus- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tux 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made knowg 
upop application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
O63 Brendwer, Now York City, 











[June 5, 1890. 














BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 





Dy. Jagger's Sanitary Woolen Sprtom Company 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortmenf of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Egpeciaily to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


This Company offer to the public a complete as- 
sortment of the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatery Weolen 
Underwear, ard every other garment worn by 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue ar¢ price-list, free by mail. 
Garments made te order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Or, Janger's Sanitary Woolen System Company, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 

119 NASSAU 8T., Temple Court, New York; 
504PULTON 8T.,next to Y.M.0.A.Bldg.,Bklyn.,N.Y. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Medal by th ro Boclety of Arts also Ly aay Gold 
the of for 
Beal Pine Pianos and vt. - meritorious 
on useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 











EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exportere of 
Fine Boots. Shoes and Slippers 


Fer LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


PoPULAR, STYLISH, 
‘INVoa1g ‘27avUNg 





Black or Bronze, *‘Modjeska.” 
Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 
maa. See that every pair is 
ya 
{ yy, stamped 
“rw yor® . 
~~ Edwin C. Burt 
SeleStamp. on Lining and 
oe ae ond shee Ly shown in 
goods are 





Liniue Stamp 
toade’ in rail wraths of toasts. every style of shoe, sole, 
toe or heel required. 


Ask Your Dealers for Them. 
If they will not furnish you, write t for i \o 
y othe can be haa r © us for infor. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, U.S.A. 








GES 


{ie 


BOLTO 


Warms Dwellings, . 





nT 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


WATER 
HEATER 


WRovUCc8rT IRON, there- 
fore cannot crack. 
BRICK CASING prevents 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


8S Lake St., CHICAGO. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER RADIATORS. 
GAS COOKING AND EATING } aerate 






Best Independent Gas Plant for Country 
Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Etc, 
Average cost of Gas, }¢c. per hour per burner 


waste ofheatinedllar, 70 years in use and never an accident. 





401 Wight St., DETROIT. 
42 Pear! Street, BOSTO 


TUS. 
SOLENE FOR GAS MACHINES 





THE 


States. 


capacity. 


trated catalogue address 


EMERSON and : 
FISHER CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys 
Two Wheelers, Buckboards, Jump Seats, and Light Carriages. 
140,000 Emerson & Fisher Co. vehicles now in use in the United 
A new six-story building 90x1 10 has materially added to their 


This house has grown to its present large proportions by blending 
good style, finish and durability with reasonable prices. For illus- 


Li EMERSON & FISHER CO., Cincinnati. 


[Established 1872.) 





world over. 





lceCream Made at Home 


cheaply and quickly by using a Triple - Motion White 
Mountain Freezer. 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, 
Malleable Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple 
Motion are only a few of the many desirable features of 
this famous Freezer. 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freeze: 
and produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by witle-awake, enterprising tradesmen’ the 


local dealer in house-furnishing goods. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
Mailed free on 
application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREER CO., 


Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your 


A book of choice receipts for Ice 
Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., 
packed with each freezer this season. 


146 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 





THB. 0. KNAUFF C0. 


Church Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warereoms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINCOLN 
UNION SQUARE. 


BUILDING, 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


BAKERS:ic* | 
Pete GUN 


$26.30 


WEAR Equal to the HIGHEST 
Ask your dealer for it. 
us the ay yy we y ~ . rt 
charges pa 6 ce in the 
wu. S. if not as represent return the gun and 
we oun return the money. We refer you to an 
Commercial Agency, Bank in Batavia, orto this 
paper. Write for Circulars and Testigonials. 
BAKER 2 FORGING & GUN CO. Batavia, N. 
























GUARANTEED 

Manesy SHOOT and 

PRICED Gun Made. 
If he has not got it, a 
will deliver the 
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THOMSON’S 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


Ladies will be 
pleased to know 
that, of the Fifteen 
es of Thom- 
son's Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, two grades 
are made expressly 
for the warm 
months. 


. Ventilating” 
“ Summer,” 


cuomson’s 2 08e who have 
ove FITTING Worn these corsets 
SUMMER: (and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. 
Why not try a pair of 
THOMSON’S 
“VENTILATING” er “SUMMER” 
For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., N.Y., Sole Man’rs. 


LeBOSQUET 


Sas 


APPARATUS 


mM the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 

LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Bosten. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
fr, 





Corsets¢ 








oi 
ike S 


re UPACTURens OF 





MIDDLETOW®, 
CONN. 


Branch W. 
4 Were nyases and 
+» Chicago. 


Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
seribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu- 
ally the purchasers of 


2 ’ 
Children’s Clothing. 
In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square-wesv. Cor, 14th St, N.Y. 








QYEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For INFORMATION Apply To Your STEAM filrER 
or Furnace Deacer oR SEND FOR IttusTRATED 
PAMPHLET MAILED Free 


FULLER & WARREN CO. 


Trov, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND. BOSTON . NEW YORK. 


a ag Ga TO fits ees 


—_ of ee 5 
pomist, tom “foun 

















‘pan. Imperial 


receipt o 


Cho sent 7 mail on 
Te rticular and i ee 
real 





ents .31 and 33 Vesey ‘St.. New York. 


Gerefalervice. D)QG('S See West's 8" Bast 


fietichie Destine. 


BRAOLE! WAGONS 


val seve ts. IN OAK AND ASH 


a. Beac! h 

Buck boar Ss. ac 

Spindle and Handy Wagons, Banner Buggies 
Two Wheelers, Pony pete | Pa in Ash and 
Quartered Oak, natural woo Address 


FY R00) tee Usk, N. York. 
EXERCISE AT HOME. 


on ren &t. Boaton. 

The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For Beam WORKERS = SED- 
ARY PEOPL 




















THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


o€ Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS } 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.H.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, E. P. WILSON, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier. and 
last longer than apy othert. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


Overmay Wheel Co, 
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